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An Attempt to ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel ; 
especially in its Relation to the Three First. By the late 
John James Tayler, B.A. Second Edition. 1870. 

The Evidence from Tradition and from the Fathers applied 
in Support of the Apostolic Origin of the Fourth Gospel. 
By Daniel Rowland. 1869. 

TuE following essay relating to the earliest evidence for 
the fourth Gospel’s apostolicity, may be considered supple- 
mentary to the discussion in the second volume of our 
Introduction to the New Testament recently published.* 
Written to corroborate the view there given, it professes to 
examine Irenzeus’s testimony fully, in connection with Poly- 
carp’s on which it is assumed to rest. What is the precise 
value of the argument for the Johannine authorship of the 
fourth Gospel which apologists build on Irenzeus? To what 
does the rhetoric of partizans who appeal to the bishop of 
Lyons amount? Can it stand the test of historical criti- 
cism? If not, why should it foster a traditional belief which 
it is unable to support ? 

The testimony of Irenzeus respecting the four Gospels has 
been dwelt upon by recent apologists as if it were exceed- 
ingly valuable. This father belonged to the end of the 
second century, for he was bishop of Lyons from 177 A.D. 





* An Introduction to the New Testament, critical, exegetical and theolo- 
gical. See Vol. II. (Longmans, 1868.) 
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onward, and is supposed to have died A.D. 202. His great 
work against Heresies was written in the days of Eleu- 
therus bishop of Rome (177—190) ; while a letter of his 
to Florinus was of later date (190—200). The importance 
of Irenzus’s evidence regarding the present Gospel is de- 
duced from the fact, that in his youth he had sat at the feet 
of the venerable Polycarp a disciple of John the apostle, 
who had known many eye-witnesses of Jesus’s life. His 
words to Florinus are these: “I saw you while I was yet 
a boy, in Lower Asia, with Polycarp, when you were living 
in scenes of princely splendour and striving to be well- 
pleasing to him. What took place there is fresher in my 
memory than what has occurred more recently, for instruc- 
tions we receive: in childhood grow up with our soul and 
are incorporated with it; so that I can even tell the 
place where the blessed Polycarp sat and conversed, how 
he looked as he came in and went out, the character of his 
life, the form of his body and the conversations he held 
with the people, how he used to relate his familiar inter- 
course with John and the rest who had seen the Lord, how 
he rehearsed their sayings and what things they were which 
he had heard from their lips about the miracles and teach- 
ings of the Lord. All these things Polycarp related in 
accordance with the writings, as having received them from 
eye-witnesses of the Word of life.”"* Is it credible that 
Irenzeus never heard one word from his teacher respecting 
the Gospel of John? If he did not, can he have fully 
accepted it? Would not the very circumstance that Poly- 
carp made no mention of it have convinced Irenzeus of its 
non-authenticity? The fact that the bishop of Lyons used 
the Gospel as the authentic work of John against false 
teachers in the early church, shews, not only that he ac- 
cepted it as the production of an eye-witness, but that 
Polycarp too considered it such; which is tantamount to 
the assertion that it was unquestionably John’s, since Poly- 
carp was John’s disciple. Thus the testimony of Irenzus 
carries us directly to the true authorship, through Polycarp. 

Tischendorf and other apologists lay great stress on the 
preceding argument. It looks conclusive, and is appealed 





* Eusebius Histor. Ecclesiast. v. 20. 
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to as such. Many are captivated by its plausibility. Let 
us examine it. 

1. Keim’s reasoning effectually disposes of the argument 
in question. It supposes that Irenzeus made an involuntary 
mistake in confounding John the apostle with John the 
elder, and making Polycarp the hearer of the former instead 
of the latter. It is certain that he speaks of one John only ; 
and that he regularly calls Polycarp’s John the Lord’s “ dis- 
ciple,” not “apostle."* It agrees with Keim’s hypothesis 
that Polycarp was the friend and contemporary of Papias, 
the latter being a hearer of Aristion and John the elder, not 
of John the apostle, since he collected traditional accounts 
of the apostles from persons who had seen and heard them.+ 

In Irenzus’s letter to Victor he makes Polycarp the 
hearer of “the apostle” John ;{ and it is natural to inter- 
pret the commoner way of describing him by this fact. It 
seems improbable that the bishop of Lyons confounded the 
two individuals. He could scarcely invert a plain matter 
of fact relating to a person, else his mind and memory were 
strangely at fault. We believe that he was not mistaken 
in supposing Polycarp a hearer of the apostle. Eusebius 
interprets his testimony in the usual way, at least in his 
Ecclesiastical History. Jerome also understood it so. He 
even makes the apostle ordain him bishop of Smyrna. But 
he often misinterpreted earlier writers. Hence Keim’s hypo- 
thesis, ingenious as it is, does not commend itself to our 
mind. As to Zahn’s idea that the presbyter John had no 
existence, it is too extravagant to deserve attention,§ though 
some have caught at it. Traditional theologians getting 
him out of the way arrive at apostolic testimony more easily 
than they could with his distinct personality intervening. 

2. When it is asked, Is it possible that one taught by 
Polycarp was deceived as to the authentic writings of John? 
or, Is it possible that he decided otherwise than his first 
master? the answer is obvious. We cannot tell how Poly- 
carp decided about the fourth Gospel, because no informa- 





* 6 paOnrij¢ rov xvpiov ; discipulus Domini. 
+ Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, Vol. I. p. 163. 
t TloXtKnaprog are pera Iwavvov Tov pabnrov rov cupiov nudy Kai Tov 
AowrGy drrocrdAwy, K. T. r 
§ In the Studien und Kritiken for ~— p. 643, et seq. 
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tion exists on the subject; and as to Irenzus mistaking 
John’s authentic writings, the supposition is natural, be- 
cause he followed tradition. He did make mistakes about 
one of the apostle’s works, the Apocalypse, which is a pre- 
sumption that he was inaccurate in relation to another. 

3. Irenzeus does not appeal to Polycarp’s testimony on 
behalf of the Gospel, though it was directly to his purpose 
to do so when writing to Florinus who had embraced 
Monarchian doctrine and pushed it to the extreme of making 
God the author of sin. We have no means of determining 
whether Florinus doubted the Gospel’s authenticity, though 
even Tholuck allows its possibility. Still the fact remains, 
that Irenzus refers him, through Polycarp, to John’s oral 
teaching, not to the written Gospel. Would not the latter 
have been more effectual in convincing the heretic of his 
wrong opinions ? 

4. Irenzeus affirms that the Revelation was written towards 
the end of Domitian’s reign (A.D. 96). For its Johannine 
authorship he refers to “the elders,” not to what he had 
heard from Polycarp. He also states that John published 
his Gospel during his abode at Ephesus in Asia. For its 
Johannine authorship he neither refers to the elders nor to 
Polycarp. Why did he not adduce vouchers in both cases ? 
It was of greater importance that he should appeal to good 
authority on behalf of the Gospel than the Apocalypse, 
because he controverted heretics who rejected the former. 
What stronger argument against them than a direct appeal 
to Polycarp, John’s hearer? The fact that he does not refer 
to Polycarp shews that he had heard nothing from him on 
the subject, either in youth or mature age. 

5. To prove that Irenzus’s knowledge of John’s writings 
was not derived from Polycarp, it is only necessary to point 
out its incompleteness. He asserts, for example, that the 
fourth Gospel was written against the Nicolaitanes and 
Cerinthus. If this information proceeded from Polycarp, 
it is erroneous in part. If he learnt the authorship of the 
Gospel from Polycarp, he must also have learnt its object, 
since the two things are closely connected. We must hold 
consistently that Polycarp gave him both pieces of infor- 
mation, or neither. If he gave both and one is erroneous, 
the other too is erroneous. As he could not, however, have 
told what was incorrect respecting the main object of the 
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Gospel (for the contrary supposition is out of the question), 
neither did he instruct Irenzeus in its authorship. 

Irenzus is mistaken in saying that the Apocalypse ap- 
peared at the end of Domitian’s reign; a date contradicted 
by internal evidence. He did not know the meaning of 
the number 666, symbolizing the beast. He supposed that 
the Apocalypse and the Gospel proceeded from the same 
person within the space of three or four years; which is 
inconsistent both with the characteristics of the two, and 
with mental psychology. How could the apostle’s mind, 
casting off its Jewish-christian, sensuous, narrow type, be- 
come anti-jewish, philosophical, spiritualizing, idealistic, in 
the space of four years; or the reverse, if the Apocalypse 
followed the Gospel? The best critics, Liicke, De Wette, 
Bleek, Ewald, admit diversity of authorship, believing that 
no length of time could metamorphose an individual so 
thoroughly as the authorship of both works implies. To 
say that the Apocalypse comprehends all the essential points 
of the Gospel’s theology, as has been aftirmed, is to shut one’s 
eyes to its teaching ; since the personal coming of Christ 
to punish the heathen enemies of his people especially 
Antichrist in the person of Nero, and to reign over his elect, 
is unknown to the Gospel, where the future advent of the 
Redeemer merges into the sending of the Paraclete. 

Trenzeus was an uncritical and credulous man. On the 
authority of the elders who saw John the apostle, he be- 
lieved Jesus to have taught that in the millennium vines 
would spring up each having ten thousand stems, and one 
stem ten thousand branches, and on each branch ten thou- 

sand shoots, and on each shoot ten thousand clusters, and 
on each cluster ten thousand grapes, and each grape when 
pressed would give twenty-five measures of wine. And 
when any of the saints shall have taken hold of one cluster, 
another shall cry out: I am a better cluster, take me ; 
through me, bless the Lord.* 

Trenzeus also believe d, on the authority of all the elders, 
those conversant in Asia with John the disciple of the 
Lord, that our Lord’s ministry included more than ten years. 

6. There is good ground for supposing that Papias was 
one of the authorities to whom the o ep of Lyons refers, 


Adv. Heres, v. 33, 3. 
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for he belonged to the elders who are sometimes styled 
“disciples of the apostles.” But Polycarp, who would have 
carried more weight, is never cited. Irenzus’s references 
are vague, consisting at times of secondary, unreliable tra- 
ditions. He listenedto reports. Ifhe treasured up Polycarp’s 
words, why does he not quote them even for the disputed 
authenticity of the fourth Gospel? The only answer is, that 
Polycarp had said nothing about it. Why? Because he 
was unacquainted with the work. How could he speak of 
it about 140 A.D., if Justin himself did not know of its 
existence? Irenzeus, born about 140, may have listened to 
Polycarp about 150—155. If so, the latter could hardly : 
have been aware of its existence at that time. And had 

he heard of or seen it, the fact of his not receiving it as 
John’s would account for his silence. The old man’s con- 
versations must have consisted of practical counsels and 
exhortations, rather than the authentication of books. Be- 
sides, if Irenzeus was a mere boy when he heard Polycarp, 
it is possible that all his youthful recollections were not 
faithfully retained. In the course of fifty years, they were 
probably confused or coloured. Later blended unconsci- 
ously with earlier ideas ; and memories were distorted. 

7. Some circumstances make it probable that the bishop 
of Lyons exaggerated. He speaks of Polycarp’s “familiar 
intercourse with John and the rest who had seen the Lord.” 
One born about 80 A. D. may have seen and heard the apostle 
John, in early youth ; but that he was his “ familiar asso- 
ciate” is most improbable. Much less can we suppose Poly- 
carp to have been the companion or disciple of “the rest 
who had seen the Lord,” ie. of all the apostles. His alleged ' 
intercourse with the apostles is a puzzling fact in whatever 
way it be considered ; indicating more zeal than clear recol- 
lection on the part of its voucher. The same remark applies 
to the statement about Polycarp’s appointment by the apos- 
tles as an overseer in the church at Smyrna. An impartial 
reader cannot but suspect, that Irenzeus’s repeated asser- 
tions about Polycarp’s companionship with the apostles, and 
his learning from them the true doctrines of the church, 
are coloured by orthodox fervour. 

8. Though the elders (seniores), who are Irenzeus’s chief 
authorities, elude a critic’s grasp, they are made much of 
by apologists. That he knew little of them appears from 
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the manner of his references. “As I heard from a certain 
elder ;’* “an elder refreshed us and said ;”+ “one superior 
to us said ;’t “one of the ancients says ;’§ “an elder dis- 
ciple of the apostles disputed ;’|| “one of those who have 
gone before us said ;"4] “a divine elder and herald of the 
truth has proclaimed,” &c.** Should any contend that he 
knew his& authorities exactly, be it so. But let them be 
valued aright. If they carry us back to a time close upon 
that of the apostles or the first part of the second century, 
as is asserted, let it be conceded for argument’s sake. Ac- 
cording to Irenzeus, they testified to the absurd teaching of 
Christ respecting the millennium and his ten years’ ministry. 
Their authority for the existence of John’s Gospel prior to 
140, is as good as it is for the teaching of Christ about 
vines in the millennium or his ten years’ ministry, ie. it is 
worthless. Elders who saw the apostle John represent our 
Lord uttering ridiculous sentiments regarding the millen- 
nial period ; “all the elders” testified to his ten years’ mi- 
nistry ; “elders” (so it is alleged) quoted words of his from 
John xiv. 2. Let the authority of the witnesses be accepted 
in all cases, or rejected in all. Will the advocates of the 
Gospel’s authenticity abide by that result ? 

It is not certain, however, that the elders quoted from 
John xiv. 2. The passage which Irenzeus gives from them 
is the following : “[At the restoration of all things] as the 
elders say, they who have been counted worthy of life in 
heaven shall go thither, and others shall enjoy the indul- 
gence of Paradise, and others shall possess the splendour of 
the city ; for everywhere the Saviour shall be seen as they 
who see him shall be worthy. This distinction of dwelling, 
they taught, exists between those who brought forth a hun- 
dred-fold, and those who brought forth sixty-fold, and those 
who brought forth thirty-fold; of whom some shall be 
taken up into heaven, some shall live in Paradise and some 
shall inhabit the city ; and it was for this reason the Lord 
said, in his Father's house are many mansions."++ The 
concluding clause of this paragraph may either belong to 





* Adv. Heres. iv. 27. + iv. 31. t i. 18, 3. 
§ iii. 23, 3. il iv. 32, 1. qv. 17. 
** 1.15, 6. See Routh’s Reliquie Sacre, Vol. I. p. 47, &c. 
+t v. 36, 1. 
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Irenzeus himself or to the elders. The whole is given, not 
as an exact quotation from the elders, but as an indirect 
one expressed in the narrator’s own way. How far he 
modifies or adds to the words and ideas of the elders for 
the sake of illustration, does not appear. The last clause 
may be his addition, or it may be the elders’ testimony. 
But whatever be thought of this, we know that in Irenzeus’s 
phraseology Papias was one of “the elders.” Now the Ez- 
position of this father can scarcely be dated before 150, and 
he lived till 164 A.D. The elders, therefore, do not neces- 
sarily belong to the beginning of the second century ; and 
John’s Gospel is not carried up by the quotation to that date. 
The title is employed loosely, comprehending those who 
lived in any part of the second century prior to Irenzeus 
himself. 

9. Our conclusion is, that Irenzeus had no authority for 
assigning the fourth Gospel to John except a vague eccle- 
siastical tradition. Could he have appealed to Polycarp, he 
would have done so. Instead of that, he resorts to allego- 
rical reasoning to prove that there could be neither more 
nor fewer than four Gospels ; which implies a deficiency of 
substantial evidence. “Since there are four quarters of the 
world in which we are, and four principal winds, while the 
Church has spread over all the earth; and the pillar and 
foundation of the Church is the gospel and the spirit of 
life ; it follows that she should have four pillars breathing 
forth immortality everywhere and quickening men. Whence 
it is manifest that he who is the artificer of all things, the 
Word, who sits upon the cherubim and contains all things, 
he who was manifested to men, gave us a fourfold Gospel 
which is bound together by one spirit. As David also, 
asking for his advent, says, ‘Thou that sittest on the che- 
rubim, shine forth.’ For the cherubim are four-shaped, and 
their forms are emblems of the working of the Son of God. 
rer Such as is the working of the Son of God is the form 
of the animals ; and such as the form of the animals is the 
character of the Gospel. The animals are quadriform, the 
Gospel is quadriform, the working of the Lord quadriform. 
For this reason also four principal testaments were given to 
the human race...... By so many and so great arguments 
we shew that they alone are true and firm ; and that it is 
not possible to receive more or fewer Gospels than those 
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mentioned before.”* The many and great arguments (tot 
et tanta) adduced by Irenzus doubtless comprehended all 
that he could state on behalf of four Gospels. It is for the 
reader to judge how far they are convincing. The four 
quarters of the globe, the four winds, the fourfold shape of 
the cherubim, the four testaments or covenants, require four 
Gospels! Mystic reasons these, not historical proofs. It 
is clear that they imply a lack of better grounds. There is 
not a trace of historical research in Irenzeus as to the ques- 
tions, whether apostles completed four Gospels, or when 
they recommended the completed number to the church. 
All he could say was, that four were necessary because there 
are four winds, four pillars of the church, fourfold cheru- 
bim. Hence it is decidedly untrue to say, with a writer 
in Herzog’s Encyklopzdie, that Irenzeus “attests the au- 
thenticity of the Gospel out of the tradition of Polycarp.” 
Irenzeus’s polemic zeal had an interest in upholding the 
Gospel, because it was useful to him in combating the dual- 
ism of the Cerinthian Gnostics. The fact that it had been 
already accepted as an apostolic document in churches, its 
manifest excellence, its dogmatic utility, recommended it to 
the bishop of Lyons. 

10. The preceding observations make it easy to believe 
that the good bishop’s mental habits would not prove a 
barrier to his acceptance of the fourth Gospel as Johannine 
after it had been current as such for about thirty years. 
He also lived at a distance from Asia Minor, the seat of the 
aged apostle’s ministry. It is true he heard Polycarp when 
a boy; but that fact does not make his testimony to the 
Gospel’s authenticity conclusive, without assuming that 
Polycarp, speaking to him of John’s writings, attested their 
authenticity, and that Irenzeus retained a correct recollec- 
tion of what he heard. The latter’s mistakes about these 
very works, and his frequent appeals to “the elders,” often 
to individuals whom he does not name, prove that Polycarp 
gave him no such information as is alleged. In short, the 
bishop of Lyons was in the same position as Justin Martyr 


* Adv. Heres. iii. 11, 8: ‘‘Quoniam autem sola illa vera et firma, et non 
capit neque plura preterquam predicta sunt, neque pauciora esse evangelia, 
per tot et tanta ostendimus.”” What is the nominative to capit? Is it used 
impersonally ? Is it an idiomatic expression, equivalent to, ‘‘it is possible” ? 
Unfortunately we cannot tell what was the original Greek. 
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for ascertaining the authenticity of the New-Testament 
writings ; or rather in a more unfavourable one, because 
he lived later. 

Those who rely so much on Irenzus in proof of the Gos- 
pel’s authenticity, expose the weakness of their cause by 
entrusting it to an uncritical man who believed in the 
infallibility of the seventy translators, in the truth and 
canonicity of the histories of Susanna and Bel written by 
Daniel (!),* in Ezra’s miraculous inspiration which enabled 
him to restore all the lost Scriptures, and in the performance 
of miracles in his own day, such as the exorcism of evil 
spirits, the healing of the sick, prophetic communications, 
visions, and the raising of the dead. Mental characteristics 
affect testimony. If one be biassed and credulous, if he be 
more zealous than critical, his credibility is lessened. Honest 
orthodoxy does not exclude unreasoning faith. Its direct 
tendency is rather to foster it. Irenzeus was an ecclesiastical 
realist, who attached himself to the traditional doctrine of 
the apostles, and was averse to speculation. Episcopal suc- 
cession, Scripture aud tradition, were the guides he followed. 
Hence Dean Waddington candidly says, “ Admitting that 
Irenzeus, who presently succeeded Justin, by his oriental 
birth and correspondence may have received some uncor- 
rupted communications transmitted through two genera- 
tions from the divine origin, we shall still find it very diffi- 
cult to distinguish these from the mere human matter with 
which they may be associated.” 

The mode in which the interests of the Catholic Church 
influenced Jrenzus is evident from his making Clement a 
direct disciple of the apostles, which is irreconcilable with 
a third place in the line of bishops who presided over the 
Romau Church after the apostles, i.e. Linus, Anacletus, 
Clement. As it was important, in the view of this father 
and others, to bring celebrated names of the past into imme- 
diate connection with the apostles, he does not scruple to 
say that Clement “had seen the apostles themselves and 
conversed with them; that he still had the preaching of 
the apostles ringing in his ears and their doctrines before 
his eyes.” Yet Clement could not have been the scholar 
of Peter or Paul. That he had heard the apostles is most 





* At the beginning and end of the Greek version of Daniel. 
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improbable, and we are surprised at Dr. Donaldson’s think- 
ing Irenzus’s statement to that effect very likely in itself. 
The Clementines first bring him into contact with the 
former apostle, by taking him out of his true historical posi- 
tion ; though they attribute his conversion to Barnabas, and 
forthwith attach him to Peter who appears as the apostle 
of the Gentiles. Yet the bishop of Lyons was long enough 
in Rome to have consulted authentic sources, if they ex- 
isted ; or to have ascertained the fact of Peter’s official life 
there, and Clement's association with him. We cannot rely 
on the testimony of a man whose mind was perverted by a 
tendency to connect documents, men and doctrines with 
the apostles, while he was building up a Catholic Apostolic 
Church with inspired books and divine dogmas, against the 
heretics of his time. He was not only uncritical, but an 
advocate of traditions whose incorrectness he might have 
found had he wished, because they related to matters of 
fact. The tradition about Peter and Paul laying the foun- 
dation of the Roman Church together, could hardly have 
originated earlier than the middle of the second century, 
when the Petrine and Pauline Christians began to approxi- 
mate, and their differences had lost the sharp antagonism 
of early times. Surely Irenzus could have looked back 
thirty years or more had he been so disposed, and seen the 
baselessness of the tradition. But that would not have 
suited the interests he had at heart. How readily he 
resorts to tradition appears from the fact, that he adduces 
all the elders who assembled in Asia with the apostle John, 
to attest the almost fifty years’ age of Jesus. John himself 
told the elders that age. And not only the last apostle, but 
other apostles too, related the fact to some of the same 
elders. John and other apostles are constituted vouchers 
for the fifty years’ age. Hence language to the effect that Ire- 
nus had “peculiar advantages for obtaining accurate infor- 
mation ;” “that he was the very man to make sure that the 
sources to which he looked for a knowledge of Christ were 
of the most trustworthy character,” proves empty sound. 
11. It is unnecessary to examine the Epistle of Polycarp, 
because it contains no quotation from the fourth Gospel. 
Were its authenticity even granted, nothing in it bears upon 
our subject. Ebrard asserts the contrary ; but his supposed 
proof is erroneous. The arguments and manner of this 
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scholar do not commend themselves to good critics. The 
letter, however, is either interpolated in various places, as 
Ritschl supposes, or it is supposititious. The author of the 
Ignatian Epistles had probably something to do with it. 
Were the entire authenticity conceded, the defenders of 
John’s Gospel would not gain, but lose, because the influence 
of the Gospel does not appear in the letter. That of Peter’s 
first Epistle and of the Pauline ones is prominent. The 
mould of the fourth Gospel is wholly absent from Polycarp’s 
production. How can this fact be explained consistently 
with the writer’s association with an apostle from whom 
that Gospel is supposed to have proceeded? Could the 
bishop of Smyrna have failed to receive a mental stamp 
from the man who presided over the church at Ephesus and 
penned a work so distinctive? We cannot think so. Words ; 
are cited from John’s first Epistle in the production of 
Polycarp, a fact consistent with the priority of that letter to 
the Gospel. 

12. Those who advocate the Johannine authorship of the 
Gospel, discovering testimonies to their purpose in the Epis- 
tle of Barnabas, the Clementines, and Justin Martyr, must 
be puzzled to explain why the Barnabas-letter, so far from 
making a direct quotation from it, avoids all mention of 
the Logos-doctrine, the Comforter, and the kingdom of 
God as present. They must also find it hard to account for 
the fact that Justin Martyr and the Clementines employed 
other sources, the Synoptists among them, where the fourth 
Gospel was more to their purpose ; that they believed Christ’s 
ministry to have lasted only for a year, and his usual mode 
of teaching to have been by short parables. We agree with 
those who think that the Gospel was used in the Homilies, 
as they did not appear till towards 170 A.D.; but the 
writer of them employed the Synoptists chiefly, having 
little acquaintance apparently with the later work. It is, 
however, impossible to shew that Barnabas and Justin em- 
ployed the fourth Gospel; though Keim, departing from 
most of the critics with whom he denies its Johannine 
authorship, has tried to do so. Apologists should also ex- 
plain Papias’s silence about the Gospel, while he used the 
first Epistle of John, instead of simply asserting that “the 
two writings are so especially united, that their apostolical 
authority must be decided by one inquiry ;’ a statement 
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notoriously incorrect. What Papias thought of the first 
Epistle’s authorship is unknown, because Eusebius says no- 
thing about it. That the historian quotes the title given to 
it by Papias (i Iwdvvov rporépa) is most unlikely. It has 
been alleged, indeed, that Husebius's silence respecting the 
express testimonies of Papias to the Gospel does not neces- 
sarily infer Papias’s ; that we are ignorant of his special 
plan ; that the title of his book shews it was not intended to 
include all the “ oracles of the Lord ;’ but the historian had 
an interest in giving what the bishop of Hierapolis said 
about the books of the New Testament ; and it is most im- 
probable that in an “ Exposition of the Lord’s discourses,” 
the author would take no notice of a Gospel emphatically 
characterized by its record of them. It may be true, that 
the book was not meant to include all the discourses ; but 
would those belonging to Matthew and Mark’s works be sin- 
gled out, to the exclusion of the Johannine ones? Would 
not the latter be first attended to? In the assertion of 
anonymous writers that John dictated the Gospel to Papias,* 
we have perhaps an old conjecture to account for the silence 
of the Hierapolitan father respecting it. 

Why did the ancient church so generally represent John 
as reluctant to write ?+ Whence arose traditions which gave 
disciples a share in the Gospel?t Do not these facts imply 
a feeling of difficulty in believing that the apostle was 
sole author? Again, why was no general interest in our 
Gospel awakened till toward the close of the second century ? 
Why did the contemned Gnosis first help to procure esteem 
for it? Why did it encounter opposition after it had been 
raised to the same rank with the Synoptists and even pre- 
ferred to them by Theophilus of Antioch, Irenzus, the 
author of the Muratorian fragment and others ; as we learn 

* Prolog. in Cod. Vat. Alex. No. 14: ‘‘disscripsit (Papias) vero evange- 
lium dictante iohanne recte.” Catena apud B. Corderium ; imaydpevoe rd 
evayytuov rp éavrov pabyry raTig ebBwry Te LepaToXiTy, K.T.X. 

+ torepoy dvayxdZea 7rd dytoyv rredpa Tov "lwdvyny maparoipevor ebay- 
MEO wacecnss dvaykdZerat ixOicOa rd ebayyéidvwoyv. Epiphan. 
Heeres. li. 12. See Liicke’s note on this passage in his Commentar ueber das 
Evangelium des Johannes, dritte Auflage, Vol. I. pp. 163, 164. ‘*‘ Coactus 
est ab omnibus pene tune Asive episcopis et multarum ecclesiarum legationibus,” 
&e. Jerome’s Proem. in Matth. ‘‘Compulsus ab episcopis Asie de cowterna 
patri divinitate scripsit adversus hereticos.” Pseud-Augustinus, 

ft cuvveypddn bro rovroy iwdyyny bre hy ty topig ty matpy TY view v7 
Toaidvov Tov Baciréwe Kai t&ed60n tv igiow Cid yaior, kK. T. 
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from the first paschal dispute ; and from the Alogi of whom 
Epiphanius speaks? The explanation of its origin given in 
the Muratorian canon implies anything but universal recep- 
tion. It is there related that John said to his fellow-dis- 
ciples and bishops who exhorted him to write, “ Fast with 
me for three days, and let us relate to one another the reve- 
lation we receive to whichever of the two parties the reve- 
lation may be given. On that very night it was revealed 
to Andrew of the apostles that John should describe all 
things in his own name, all sanctioning it.” As the canon 
calls the apostle John a disciple, his fellow-disciples seem 
to be the apostles. Hence it is declared that all the apostles 
attested his Gospel, which is represented as a wniversal one,* 
in contrast with the earlier and one-sided. Thus the nar- 
rator is not only a defender, but an encomiast of the work. 
Is it not therefore a significant fact that the earliest account 
of the Gospel’s origin is legendary? A correct knowledge of 
its occasion and authorship would have precluded recourse 
to legend. 

Clement of Alexandria, according to Eusebius, speaks of 
John being encouraged by his friends to write ; and Jerome, 
apparently following the Muratorian canon, says that John 
was “compelled by almost all the bishops of Asia at that 
time, and by embassies from many churches ;’ while in 
another work he states that John was merely asked to write, 
by the bishops of Asia.t Irenzeus asserts, that the Gospels 
can neither be fewer nor more than four; “so great is the 
certainty about these Gospels, that the heretics themselves 
bear testimony to them; and setting out with them, each 
one endeavours to strengthen his doctrine by that means.”+ 
Polemic zeal (disputationis estus, as Massuet calls it) 
prompted the worthy father to employ such exaggerated 
language. He forgot the Alogi who rejected the Gospel. 
In another place he himself states that the Ebionites used 
Matthew’s only (i.e. the Gospel of the Hebrews). The ma- 
jority of the Docete held to Mark’s. The Marcionites 
accepted a mutilated Luke as the only genuine Gospel, 
rejecting those of Matthew and Mark. Antimontanists (?) 





* Ut recogniscentibus cunctis, Iohannes suo nomine cuncta describeret. 
+ Adv. Heres. iii. 11, 7. 
t Rogatus ab Asix episcopis. De Viris illustr. cap. ix. 
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did not admit the Gospel in which the Lord promised that 
he would send the Comforter.* Heracleon and Marc, dis- 
ciples of Valentinus, used other Gospels besides the canonical. 
Irenzeus himself asserts this of the Valentinians. Hera- 
cleon, for example, employed the Preaching of Peter. Hege- 
sippus, who was at Rome between A.D. 160 and 170, used 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, without giving offence. 
It is therefore incorrect to say that those outside the Church, 
as well as those within, employed the four canonical Gos- 
pels authoritatively or exclusively. The heretics, in Ire- 
neus’s time, did not believe them inspired. His own opinion 
is different. What he tries to establish is a complete recog- 
nition of Catholic tradition respecting the New Testament. 
He wishes to shew that the books then received by the 
Catholic Church were the only authentic ones that had 
authority. In this endeavour he could not prove that they 
alone were universally admitted in Christian circles, but 
only that they were ecclesiastically recognized ; in other 
words, that the Catholic Church of his day had begun to 
adopt them as the only authoritative, inspired writings for 
orthodox Christians. His attempt to fix the canon was 
perhaps a laudable one, since the Gnostics were troublesome 
ou the one side, and Jewish Christians on the other; but 
his judgment and accuracy were inferior to his zeal. 

The testimonies of the Muratorian Canon, Clement and 
Jerome, indicate that an explanation of the origin, and a 
justification of the apostolic authorship, of the fourth Gospel 
were needed. When the diversities between it and the 
Synoptists began to be noticed, as they were by the Alogi ; 
when heretics disturbed the Catholic Church by their rejec- 
tion or mutilation of canonical books, and authoritative 
documents seemed necessary, the latest Gospel was formally 
assigned to the apostle John, agreeably to its own intima- 
mations, and a suitable mode of origination was devised. 
A fast, with a divine revelation, inaugurated the work, and 
the apostles sanctioned it. 

The preceding remarks shew that all did not receive the 





* Alii vero ut donum spiritus frustrentur, quod in novissimis temporibus 
secundum placitum Patris effusum est in humanum genus, illam speciem non 
admittunt, que est secundum Ioannis evangelium, in qua Paracletum se mis- 
surum Dominus promisit, etc. (Ad. Heres. iii. 11, 9). The alii is ambiguous, 
some referring it to Montanists, others to Anti-montanists. See Scholten’s 
discussion in his De aeltesten Zeugnisse betrefiend die Scriftend. N. T. p. 143. 
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fourth Gospel as John’s immediately after it appeared. Even 
in Theophilus’s time (about 180) its acceptance was not 
universal. And a passage in Irenzeus plainly implies that 
its authenticity and canonical authority were not established 
when he wrote.* A degree of reserve still attended its 
adoption ; a fact explained both by its late appearance and 
unknown authorship. Even in the third century all oppo- 
sition to it had not disappeared ; for Hippolytus wrote in 
its defence, with a view to suspicions still attaching to the 
authenticity. Soon after it was written, the Church, feeling 
the need of divine or inspired books to appeal to in their 
controversies with heretics—books as authoritative as the 
Old Testament—fastened on apostolicity as the test of Serip- 
ture. Mark’s Gospel was rested on Peter ; Luke’s on Paul. 
Who then but the last apostle could be found to father the 
supplementary Gospel ? 

The careful student of history knows that at the close of 
the second and commencement of the third century, a doc- 
trinal conviction regulated the acceptance of writings handed 
down from a prior time, rather than historical criticism. 
This is plain from Irenzeus, and from Tertullian’s treatise 
against Marcion, as well as his “ De Preescriptione Hereti- 
corum.” It appears also from the application which Cle- 
ment of Alexandria makes of the word apostle to Clemens 
Romanus and Barnabas. The estimate of traditional writ- 
ings depended on doctrinal interest. Works current in the 
church were valued from a dogmatic point of view, not from 
an independent estimate of their origin and character. 

13. The foliowing fallacious argument has been quietly 
insinuated. Because Irenzeus looked upon the Gospels as 
scripture, i.e. inspired and authoritative, the Christians of 
the second century before him did the same. 

The earliest source of Christian doctrine was oral tradi- 
tion, on which believers mainly relied. Documents were 
but partially circulated, and many were in process of com- 
position. The same basis of faith continued into the second 
century, co-existing with an appeal to writings, in different 
proportions. When oral tradition receded as the source of 
Christian doctrine, the process of investing the four Gospels 
with divine authority was gradual. It had not been effected 





* Adv. Heres, iii. 11, 9. 
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when the Epistles of Clemens Romanus, Ignatius and Poly- 
carp appeared. Papias did not assume it, but preferred 
oral tradition to writings. Celsus drew his arguments not 
only from the four Gospels, but from tradition or apocryphal 
writings ;* for the former were not clothed with exclusively 
divine authority even in his day. The first Catholic father 
who contributed largely to the formation of a canon infal- 
libly inspired was Irenzeus. His confutation of the Gnostic 
sects facilitated the completion of a New Testament list of 
Scripture books. Till about 170 A.D., no part of the New 
Testament was elevated to the rank of “ Holy Scripture,” i. e. 
inspired and authoritative. The first clear trace of the sacred 
writings being considered Scripture is in Dionysius of Corinth 
(A.D. 170). After him, Theophilus of Antioch (180) and 
Irenzeus quote several parts of the New Testament as such. 
But the separation of canonical from uncanonical produc- 
tions was not completed in the time of these fathers; the 
Epistles of Clemens Romanus and Barnabas, with the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, being still adduced as Scripture. 

Thus the manner in which some throw back the ideas 
of Irenzeus to the commencement of the second century is 
unhistorical. His notion of canonicity is as little apostolic 
as that of the Catholic Church. Both were the result of a 
conflict of opinions between Jewish, Pauline, and Gnostic 
Christians in the last half of the second century—a result 
brought about by the three great teachers, Irenzeus, Clement 
and Tertullian. It is therefore fallacious to transfer their 
belief to a prior time, even to that of Justin. A canon did 
not exist in the days of Justin and Hegesippus, and con- 
sequently in the time of Marcion. As the two former 
neglected Paul and his writings, the last rejected the other 
apostles and all existing Gospels, save that of Luke which 
he adapted to his purpose. Marcion could do so the more 
readily since there was no settled list of inspired books. 
After Irenzeus, Tertullian, and other leaders of the Catholic 
Church, fixed a canon equally authoritative with the Old 
Testament, heretics did not reject or mutilate sacred writings, 
but interpreted them differently from the orthodox, ie. in 
an esoteric sense. 

These remarks shew the incorrectness of a learned arch- 





* Origenes contra Celsum, i. 40, ii. 74, v. 54, viii. 71. 
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bishop’s assertion, “From the first the four Gospels were 
recognized as genuine and as inspired.” They were not 
raised to the rank of inspired writings till after the middle 
of the second century. 

14. Traditionalists often refer to the great chasm between 
the canonical writings of the New Testament and those of 
the apostolical fathers. In point of excellence the two are 
separated by a vast interval. The same remark is applied 
to apocryphal works—the Gospels, Acts and Apocalypses, 
which appeared in the second and following centuries. 
There is truth in it. A great difference between the two 
classes of writings is perceptible. The uncandnical are in- 
ferior to the canonical. But one element is overlooked, viz. 
that the best of the fictitious works have been adopted as 
canonical. The spiritual instincts of the Church selected 
the finest parts of early Christian literature, leaving the 
remainder to neglect. This fact serves to account for a 
phenomenon which is often adduced against deniers of the 
fourth Gospel’s authenticity as well as that of the Pas- 
toral Epistles and other books now in the canon. Since the 
best works of the second century have been added to the 
authentic ones of apostles or apostolic men, and the inferior 
left, it is easy to say, Look at the extra-canonical literature 
of the second century, how poor and feeble it is compared 
with the canonical. The second century was not so barren 
in excellent productions as is alleged. It gave birth to the 
Epistle to Diognetus, Clement’s letter to the Corinthians 
and to the Clementines, portions of which are conceived and 
written in a spirited style. Are not these worthy to be put 
beside the canonical letters of Jude and James? The genius 
of the new religion did not exhaust all its strength in the 
first century. Its creations animated the second, fading only 
as the pure teaching of Jesus was encumbered with dogmas 
and definitions foreign to its nature. When writings took 
the place of living spirit, the Church’s inspiration became 
cold, and creative power decayed. Christ's presence was 
realized feebly. The souls of his followers were not suffi- 
ciently penetrated with the ardent convictions or elevated 
by the divine enthusiasm, which are the outcome of such 
a religion. The promised Comforter found an ungenial 
atmosphere amid the construction of creeds and ecclesias- 
tical machinery. 
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The excellence of a work does not depend on apostolic 
authorship. The Gospels of Mark and Luke proceeded 
from non-apostolic men. Intrinsic value is the true test of 
a Gospel or Epistle. But why, it is said, adopt the work 
of a forger and elevate it into a rule of belief? If it did 
not stand in actual connection with the person of John, it 
must have been an intentional, systematic deception. So 
sjaumgarten-Crusius asserts, a scholar from whom a better 
judgment might have been expected, had his perception not 
been so obtuse as to allow the obvious misstatement that a 
Jewish Christian of Palestinian origin is definitely shewn 
in the character, form and language of the Gospel! The 
term forger or impostor is absolutely unsuited to the man 
who wrote the fourth Gospel, because he did not wish to 
deceive but to instruct. An innocent device employed for 
the sake of wider usefulness should not be stigmatized from 
a modern point of view. The author of Ecclesiastes per- 
sonated Solomon; yet his work is in the Jewish canon. 
The vehicle he employed did not exclude his writing from 
the inspired list. The author of Daniel personated a prior 
prophet ; yet the Jews admitted the work as divine. Why 
should the early Christians be denied a similar privilege ? 
Did not the orthodox Roman writer of the Muratorian 
canon accept the Epistle of Jude, with the second and third 
of John, for the use of the Catholic Church, because they 
were composed in honour of apostles, though he looked on 
them as supposititious ?* Does not Tertullian testify to the 
admission of the presbyter who wrote the history of Paul 
and Thecla, that he did so out of love to Paul ?+ Thiersch 
himself allows that there may have been Christians in the 
first half of the second century who took the liberty of 
composing religious books under the false names of prede- 
cessors, like the Constitutions of the Apostles, The Acts of 
Paul, and The Apocalypse of Peter. The fourth Gospel is 
indeed a wonderful composition, the emanation of a pro- 


* «Rpistola sane Jude et superscripti(?) Johannis duas in catholica (eccle- 
sia) habentur, ut sapientia ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta.” 
There is little doubt that the et of the MS. should be wt, as it is read by 
most critics. Bunsen, who retains it, resorts to improbable conjectures. 

+ Sciant in Asia presbyterum, qui eam scripturam construxit, quasi titulo 
Pauli de suo cumulans, convictum atque confessum, id se amore Pauli fecisse, 
loco decessisse. Tertullian de Baptismo, 17. 
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found spirit ; so is the book of Job. So also is the Deutero- 
Isaiah. What though the names of the three authors have 
perished, they live in their works. The great unknown of 
Asia Minor had the help of traditions and writings. He 
may possibly have conversed with some of John’s disciples 
at Ephesus, and learned a few particulars of their departed 
master. He may even have heard the aged disciple him- 
self. Much that was embodied in the Synoptists he may 
also have known, and probably had them before him. He 
never roundly asserts that he was the apostle, but merely 
hints that the work comes from that source ; chiefly, how- 
ever, in the twenty-first chapter, which was added by ano- 
ther, not by himself; for in the nineteenth, the eye-witness 
of the crucifixion and the writer himself are distinguished 
(verse 35).* The author's veil is thin and inartificial. The 
truth is readily seen, because the great unknown idealizes 
the disciple whom Jesus loved, and undertakes to set forth 
the spirit actuating the Master's life rather than the external 
history of that life. In addition to all, he lived in a phi- 





* Ewald, who conjectures that John had a kind of secretary who put the 
Gospel into writing for him, attributes the attestation of the verse to that friend. 
In like manner Bunsen makes the bishops and elders of the Greek cities in Asia 
Minor edit the Gospel in good Hellenistic Greek and add the 21st chapter. But 
he assigns John xix. 35 tothe apostle. The Epistles are attributed to the same 
editors or amanuenses, who are freely given to John to account for some of the 
distinctive peculiarities of his writings. Baumgarten-Crusius too, admitting 
that there is something doubtful in the belief that the Gospel proceeded from 
the apostle in its present form, conjectures that the substance of it may have 
been put together from his oral teachings and written down by another. But 
this substance of the work, its whole framework and spirit, is so anti-Jewish, as 
to require a different author from him who wrote or dictated the Apocalypse. 
After the admission that another put the ideas of John into shape and 
style, the difficulty still remains ; the Gospel breathes another spirit than the 
Apocalypse. It embodies the mental width and depth of a Gentile spiritualist, 
in contrast with the half-Jewish contractedness and fiery vengeance of the prior 
work. The stand-point of the one is the spiritual kingdom of the Eternal 
Word, the present reign of truth; that of the other is the future advent of 
Christ to reign personally and visibly on earth. The Danielic view of Messiah 
re-appears in the Apocalypse, where the attributes ascribed to him, so far from 
being the highest, as has been asserted, are essentially Ebionite. The eighth 
verse of the first chapter, ‘‘I am alpha and omega, the beginning and the 
ending, saith the Lord God, which is, and which was, and which is to come, 
the Almighty,” refer to Jehovah, attesting the words of the preceding verse in 
the manner of the Old Testament prophets ; and the similar attestation of 
chapter xxii. 18, where the language seems to be John’s, contains titles of 
Jehovah, not of the Messiah. Even in the middle of the second century, John 
was third among the leaders of the Jewish Christians, proving that the Gospel, 
if it existed so early, was not universally accepted as his. 
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losophical atmosphere wafted from Alexandria. Could we 
tell the united influences by which he was surrounded, it 
might not seem miraculous that a reflective mind moulded 
by the Spirit of God should give birth to the Gospel. That 
Spirit was not the exclusive possession of apostles. It 
dwelt in others in larger or smaller measure, and is still 
in the Church. True, most of the members are now puny ; 
yet the groundwork of the soul is none the less suited for 
its presence. 

15. It should be remembered that the ecclesiastics of the 
second and third centuries were uncritical men, as the lite- 
rature of their period attests. Justin Martyr used another 
Gospel, probably that “according to the Hebrews,” as much 
as the Synoptists, if not more. He looked upon the “ Acts 
of Pilate” as authentic, and believed the Sibylline books 
inspired. Irenzeus cites the Shepherd of Hermas as scvip- 
ture; while Clement of Alexandria uses it as a sacred 
document. The Epistle of Barnabas was commonly accepted 
as the work of Paul’s companion. Origen reckoned it 
canonical, as did Clement of Alexandria sometimes. The 
latter styles its author, together with Clemens Romanus, 
apostles ; and he commented on the Epistles of Jude and 
Barnabas, with the “ Apocalypse of Peter,” as on canonical 
works. He thought the “Preaching of Peter,” to have pro- 
ceeded from the apostle himself, and believed the Sibyl- 
lines inspired. The Epistle to the Hebrews he considered a 
Greek translation made from Paul's Hebrew original by 
Luke. Tertullian thought that the book of Enoch was an 
ante-diluvian work, which, after being lost in the flood, may 
have been restored by Noah, the author’s descendant. And 
what did he know about John, except that the last of the 
apostles when cast into a furnace of oil came forth unhurt 
and was banished to an island? The letters of Ignatius 
were accepted as authentic. The Apocalypse was assigned 
to Domitian’s reign. The Pastoral Epistles were accepted as 
Paul’s. There was indeed some discrimination among these 
Catholic writers, but it was neither sufficient nor thorough. 
It was especially unfortunate in assigning the authorship of 
the Gospels according to Matthew and Mark, in their pre- 
sent state, to those evangelists ; the preposition xara (ac- 
cording to) after evayyéAov (gospel) being transferred to direct 
authorship. Some of the so-called heretics shewed more 
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sagacity respecting the New Testament books than the 
Catholic Church ; for Basilides and Marcion perceived that 
the Epistles to the Hebrews, Timothy and Titus, were not 
written by Paul. 

The force of this reasoning is unaffected by the assertion, 
that the early fathers might ascertain the origin of the New 
Testament books by personal inquiry or direct testimony. 
The question is, Did they do it? Were they disposed to 
do it? They were not. Their inclinations, habits, modes 
of proceeding, writings, tell against it. Personal inquiry or 
direct testimony imply a discriminating process to which 
they were averse. It is easy to assert that “Tertullian 
could appeal to the autographs of the apostolic epistles pre- 
served in the churches to which they were addressed ;” but 
Tertullian was a Carthaginian ; the post-office did not exist 
in his day ; and it is all but certain that the autographs of 
the epistles were not preserved till his time. The idea of 

‘ertullian sending a messenger from North Africa to Jeru- 
salem to inquire, for example, about the autograph of the 
Apocalypse, one hundred and fifty years after its first ap- 
pearance, is preposterous. Again, [renzeus’s aim and object 
saved him the trouble of inquiring whether John’s Gospel 
had come into circulation only thirty years before. He was 
too anxious to establish the authority of the New Testa- 
ment books, and make a canonical list of them, to allow of 
inquiries involving time and trouble, which might possibly 
end in disappointment. The distance of Lyons from Asia 
Minor was great ; and he was considerably isolated from 
the Asiatic churches. It is therefore beside the mark to 
say, “ Irenzeus must have known whether the Gospel of John 
had come into circulation some thirty years before.” He did 
not know or care to inquire into its origin, as is evident from 
his own statements. Still farther, when it is confidently 
asserted that “Justin Martyr could not be ignorant what 
books were read in the Christian assemblies throughout the 
many lands he visited,” we reply he could, if he took no 
interest in the matter. The books read in the congrega- 
tions did not always give clear evidence of their authors, 
because they included documents which were subsequently 
kept out of the canon. Justin himself used the “Gospel 
according to the Hebrews” as well as the Synoptists. 

If these remarks be correct, any attempt to make the 
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question respecting the early fathers’ acceptance of books 
one of testimony instead of criticism, is nugatory. It is true 
that their uncritical character does not render them the 
less competent witnesses on subjects which were plain 
matters of fact to them; but when they said that the four 
Gospels were written by the persons whose names they bear, 
were they witnessing to plain matters of fact? Certainly 
not. Were they even testifying of what they had been 
careful to examine? No. Tertullian and Irenzus did not 
live early enough to know the truth of the fourth Gospel’s 
origiu by inspection of the autograph ; nor did they inquire 
into the matter. They simply accepted the current ideas of 
their day. Had they been desirous to ascertain the exact 
truth, they must have been to all intents critical, by sifting 
the testimony of their predecessors. The distinction between 
a question of festimony and of criticism vanishes in their 
case. One of the chief circumstances affecting the value of 
testimony is the character of the witnesses. If credulity, 
dogmatic bias, polemic ardour, belong to them, the testi- 
mony is weakened. It is useless to talk about Justin or 
Irenzeus knowing the authenticity of sacred books as plain 
matters of fact, when they simply accepted current ideas. 
The real authorship of the Gospels was not a matter of fact 
which they could have ascertained easily had they wished. 
The main point is, do they speak of it like men who had 
taken pains to get at the truth ; or were they the recipients 
of traditional notions on the subject? A study of their works 
favours the latter view. With respect to Justin, the ortho- 
dox should explain why he applies the Logos-doctrine to 
the Jesus of the Synoptists without reference to the fourth 
Gospel ; and why he uses another Gospel at least, besides the 
first three, giving canonical authority to none of them, and 
never styling them Scripture or sacred writings like the Old 
Testament. We do not care to learn what he must or might 
have known about the fourth Gospel; we look for his opi- 
nions to his writings alone, discarding the hypotheses of 
such as tell us his esoteric views. Many things doubtless 
he might have known ; we are content to dwell upon what 
he says, leaving others to guess what he did not say. 

While we admit the evidence of the three leading fathers 
at the close of the second century, Irenzus, Clement and 
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Tertullian, for the authenticity of the books they used as 
Scripture ; while we acknowledge their appeal to anti- 
quity ; the value of their testimony is not great, because they 
had doctrinal interests. They wanted to build up a canon, 
a traditional belief, in opposition to the heretical sects. 
Their appeal to antiquity was manifestly vague. They had 
not investigated the tradition on which they relied. It is 
a convenient statement that their appeal “was made ata 
time when it was easy to try its worth;” but it was not easy 
even for them to get back to the origin of the Gospels, nor 
had they any desire to enter upon the question. They and 
the contemporaries against whom they wrote, did not look 
at the authenticity of books in the light of modern times. 
When it is asserted that “their appeal was never gainsayed,” 
the fact, even if granted, is unimportant, because their oppo- 
nents usually teok the books of Scripture for what the 
Catholic Church alleged they were, and interpreted them 
differently. To challenge the appeal and shew its hollow- 
ness was a task for which they had neither inclination nor 
ability ; indeed, they believed it unnecessary. 

16. The preceding observations shew the baselessness of 
all such assertions as, that the historical use of the fourth 
Gospel in the Church can be traced back to the age of John’s 
own contemporaries. Papias does not mention it; Polycarp’s 
testimony is wanting. So is Barnabas’s. Neither Valen- 
tinus’s use of it nor Marcion’s appears.. We are aware of 
what Tertullian says of these heretics and their use of all 
the Gospels, but cannot accept his testimony as reliable, 
since he seems to have transferred the current ideas of his 
own time to a prior one, without reflection.* It does not 
follow that because the fourth Gospel was commonly ad- 
mitted to be canonical and authoritative in his day, it was 


* It is unnecessary to justify our suspicion of Tertullian’s occasional asser- 
tions to those who know his mental idiosyncrasy, his credulousness and sub- 
tilty, his fervid and powerful genius expressing itself in vehement declamation 
or rhetorical invective. When he sometimes rejects the true readings of Greek 
MSS. and makes new ones which he represents as genuine, implicit faith cannot 
be placed in his words. See on 1 Cor. vii. 39 in his Lib. de Monogamia, e. xi. 
(Opp.Vol. III. p. 159, ed. Semler). To doubt that he made thorough inquiry 
into the capacity of the Apostolic Church to pass an authentic judgment on the 
Christian documents, so far from being an unworthy suspicion, as Tischendorf 
suggests, is conformable to his character. 
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so regarded fifty years before, and by heretics too. Why 
should Marcion have taken Luke’s Gospel and adapted it 
to his purpose, had the fourth existed? Was not the latter 
much more in harmony with his anti-Jewish ideas? Is it 
not allied to Gnosticism? Who is the contemporary of 
John that had the Gospel in question? Even if we grant 
that Basilides quotes it, which we do not after all Bunsen’s 
assertions, he lived after the last of the apostles. Only a 
desperate cause prompts statements without foundation. But 
while partizans are unscrupulous in their affirmations, his- 
torical criticism, calmly surveying evidence, may draw its 
conclusions without partiality, believing that truth is above 
the most ancient creed, and that one-sided theologians can 
only retard progress, not prevent it. If it sift the chaff from 
the wheat, it will do much towards the restoration of a faith 
both simple and rational which shall emancipate the mind 
from the trammels of professional operators whose watch- 
word is Tradition, and who continually appeal to the Church 
as if it were a united body with a definite, incorrupt creed 
derived from Christ and his apostles. The true Church is 
nothing more than an aggregate of individuals who, believ- 
ing that faith in the living Christ is the essence of religion, 
not faith in the authenticity of books, concede free scope 
to all who pursue honest inquiry into the primitive docu- 
ments of sacred literature ; and without undervaluing a 
historical, place it below a spiritual, Christianity. The 
members of this comprehensive Church are fully persuaded 
that true faith may exist apart from ecclesiastical dogma ; 
that it should even be disenthralled from the formulas of 
the sects, and not tied inseparably to the authority of the 
Bible or the traditional history of the Gospel. 

17. It has been gravely asserted, that the reception and 
use of the four Gospels, and of them only, was as unques- 
tionable throughout the Church in the last quarter of the 
second century, as it is at the present time. 

This is directly contrary to fact. Serapion, bishop of 
Antioch (about 190), found the Gospel of Peter in use at 
Rhossus in Cilicia. After a thorough examination of the 
work, he allowed it, finding that most of its contents agreed 
with the right doctrine of the Saviour, though some things 
had been added which he thought erroneous. Thus one, 
who filled the see of Antioch not long after Theophilus, 
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permitted the public use of an apocryphal Gospel, besides 
the four canonical ones.* 

18. It is instructive to observe how the very persons that 
rely on Irenzus’s testimony respecting the four Gospels, 
reject any part of it which does not suit their preconceived 
notions. When he states expressly that Matthew wrote 
“the discourses” in Hebrew, agreeing in this with all the 
fathers, many orthodox apologists say no; Matthew wrote 
his Gospel in Greek. The good Irenzus was mistaken. but 
in asserting that John wrote the Gospel bearing his name, 
the same father could not be mistaken. What reason, we 
ask, is there for believing him in the latter case and disbe- 
lieving him in the former? Had he not the means of know- 
ing the one fact as well as the other? Must we believe, 
cry the traditionalists, that a man like Irenzeus was deceived 
in accepting the fourth Gospel as authentic and apostolic ? 
Must we hold that all his contemporaries too were victims 
of the same illusion? The thing is absurd. Irenzus and 
his fellow-christians could not be mistaken. 

The picture has another side. The voice of Irenzeus and 
his contemporaries unanimously declares that Matthew 
wrote in Hebrew, not in Greek. Must we believe that 
they were all deceived? Were all victims of the same illu- 
sion? They were, say our opponents, who disbelieve the 
testimony of Irenzus and all writers down to the Reforma- 
tion respecting the original language of the first Gospel, 
while upholding the correctness of the same testimony with 
relation to the fourth. The orthodox can deal summarily 
with ancient testimony whenever they please. Why refuse 
others the smaller liberty of sifting it ? 

Who led the bishop of Lyons imto error about the ori- 
ginal language of Matthew's Gospel? Papias, it is answered. 
We have already cited a passage from Irenzeus, whose con- 
cluding words contain a quotation from John xiv. 2. It 
has been inferred that the passage is taken from Papias, 
because Irenzeus alludes to the elders at its commencement ; 
and if that be so, Papias must have been acquainted with 
the fourth Gospel. In this way Papias is a good authority 
for Irenzeus when the Gospel of John is concerned ; a bad 


* See Eusebius’s Hist. Ecclesiast. vi. 12, and Credner’s Beitriige, Vol. I. 
p. 262. 
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authority when Matthew’s is in question. The bishop of 
Hierapolis stating that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, was a 
weak man, and his account of the first Gospel is absurd ; 
the same bishop writing about the elders or presbyters, and 
citing John xiv. 2, becomes a bulwark of evidence for the 
early existence of the fourth Gospel. A mode of argument 
like this may be convenient to special-pleaders, but its hol- 
lowness is easily detected. 

19. Mr. Rowland makes a “chain of eminent persons 
connected with the Christian Church who lived and flou- 
rished in the time of the apostles, and from thence to the 
time when the four Gospels were openly cited and pro- 
claimed.- Such a chain would perform the duties of custo- 
dians of the Gospels, and would preserve the fidelity of the 
tradition. The Fathers Ignatius, Polycarp, Papias and Ire- 
neus, make up such a chain or succession.” Having exa- 
mined the links of the chain in question, we find that they 
break at the first touch of a critical hand. Of Ignatius’s 
testimony we know nothing, since all the letters ascribed 
to him are later than himself. Polycarp, admitting, as we 
may do for argument’s sake, the authenticity of the Epistle 
ascribed to him, never cites the fourth Gospel. He was ac- 
quainted with John’s first Epistle ; but that preceded the 
Gospel and is of different authorship. Papias does not allude 
to the fourth Gospel, though he expressly mentions those of 
Matthew and Mark. Irenzus had nothing but tradition to 
support his belief in the authenticity of the four Gospels. 
That was a vague tradition, having no sure basis—no cre- 
dible testimony of persons who knew the apostles and 
evangelists. Thus the links of the alleged chain fall asunder. 

20. The English champions of the fourth Gospel’s authen- 
ticity seem incapable of understanding the evidence of 
contrariety existing between the Synoptists and the later 
document, and continue to assert what is plainly contrary 
to fact. One states that the first verse of the 13th chapter 
of John’s Gospel is “the opening of the record in that Gospel 
of the feast of the Passover,”* though the precise words are, 
“now before the feast of the Passover,” and though the second 
verse says, “when there was a supper,” the latter expressly 
distinguished from the former as being prior to it. If any 


* See Rowland, p. 51 
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fact be clear, it is that the supper described in John xiii. 
I1—17, was not the Paschal meal, but one held before the 
Passover season began (comp. xiii. 29). Another author 
tells us that the washing of the disciples’ feet took place at 
the Paschal supper,* which is incorrect. It happened at 
the last meal Jesus partook of with his disciples; not at 
the Paschal supper, but before it. The Synoptists record 
his last meal as the true Passover supper ; the fourth Gospel 
records no Passover supper, but another than the legal one, 
occurring on the day in which Jesus was crucified. In like 
manner Mr. Orr blunders over the preposition before, as 
though “John meant to assign Christ’s reason for keeping 
the Passover in the first hours of the 14th Nisan, before the 
usual time of day that the Jews were wont to keep it ;’+ 
whereas this evangelist ignores all observance of the Paschal 
supper, regarding Christ himself as the sacrificial Passover, 
the antitype who fulfilled the type. Mr. Orr denies the 
discrepancy of the Synoptists and the fourth Gospel as to 
the day on which Jesus suffered, saying that “the eve of 
the 14th Nisan was the evening of the day on which our 
Lord was crucified,” from the mistaken belief that the eve 
of the 14th Nisan was the beginning, not the end, of that 
day ; whereas it coincided with the commencement of the 
15th, not the 14th, of Nisan. Misapprehending the mean- 
ing of the expression, “ between the two evenings,” in Exod. 
xil. 6, he falls into the error of supposing that Jesus and his 
disciples “may have eaten the Passover in the early part of 
the 14th Nisan, after sunset on the first evening, when the 
Jewish day commenced, and the priests may not have eaten 
it till the second evening before sunset, and after the cruci- 
fixion.” Those who uphold the authenticity of the fourth 
Gospel against historical criticism, should try at least to 
understand the arguments they undertake to refute. 

21. A learned archbishop asserts that “many of Justin 
Martyr's quotations are found verbatim in the Gospels of 
St. Matthew, St. Luke and St. John.” Now Justin has not 
a single verbatim citation from the fourth Gospel, though 
many of his expressions resemble some that occur in it. 





* The Jesus of the Evangelists, by C. A. Row, M.A., p. 396. 
+ The Authenticity of John’s Gospel deduced from Internal Evidence, &c., 
p. 50. 
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™ The same writer affirms, that “ Athenagoras quotes St. John,” 
which is incorrect. Kirchhofer gives three places from his 


“a Legatio pro Christianis, modestly saying that they contain 

it mere allusions. , Assuredly they do not prove that Athena- 

t goras cites the Gospel. 

it : 22. “That the Gospel was recognized as canonical by the 

d Valentinians is placed beyond doubt by the statement of 

, Trenzeus (iii. 11), and by the fact that it is quoted by Ptole- 

: meus, a disciple of Valentinus (xxxiii. 3), and was com- 

: mented on by Heracleon, another of his disciples, both of 

. whom lived about the middle of the second century.” Such 

M is the statement of one who is not a pattern of accuracy. 

: The idea of a Gospel’s canonicity was unknown to the early 

. heretics of the second century. Nor did the Valentinians 

| acknowledge any book as canonical, Le. inspired, authori- 

: tative, infallible. Again, Ptolemy and Heracleon did not 

. live about the middle of the second century. The former 

flourished about 180; the latter, somewhat later.* 

; 23. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs have been | 
; adduced in connection with the Gospel of John, to shew its 


prior existence. As they do not testify to its Johannine 
authorship, the only point they bear upon is the date. 
This depends on the date of the apocryphal work itself. 
Tischendorf asserts that the Testaments can scarcely be put 
later than the close of the first or the opening of the second 
century ; avd Mr. Sinker’s language is similar, though he 
fixes the middle of the second century as the latest limit. 
If the work belong to the first half of the second century, 
it could scarcely prove the priority of the fourth Gospel till 
the integrity be settled. It is pretty clear that the Tes- 
taments proceeded from a Jewish Christian, a Nazarene, as 
Ritschl calls him; though passages here and there are ap- 
parently inconsistent with such authorship. Hence the 
suspicion of interpolations has suggested itself to some 
critics. Besides the noted passage about St. Paul (Benjamin 
11), it has been thought that there are insertions in Levi 8, 
and in places which represent Jesus appearing as God in 
human form, because the Christology has at present hetero- : 
geneous elements. 
Four expressions are adduced by Mr. Sinker to shew the 


* See Volkmar’s Der Ursprung unserer Evangelien, pp. 69, 152, 22, 126—131. 
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writer’s acquaintance with John’s Gospel, viz., the lamb of 
God (Benj. 3), the light of the world (Levi 14), the spirit of 
truth (Judah 20), the fountain (h rnyh, Judah 24), only- 
begotten (Benjamin 9), lifted up on a tree (Benj. 9). Little 
weight belongs to the argument which relies on the common 
use of single words in the Testaments and in John, except 
thev be peculiar. Hence rnyf, povoyeric and ifdw, may be 
left out of account as proving nothing. The three other 
phrases, 6 dpvde rod Gov, rd pac Tov kécpov, and ro rvEvpa Tic 
aXnOeiac, can scarcely be considered independent of the same 
in the Gospel. But the second is doubtful, as rd gé¢ rot 
vénov occurs in the Oxford MS. 

The use of John’s Apocalypse by the author of the Testa- 
ments is evident. Indeed the whole work is based upon 
Daniel, Enoch and the Apocalypse. We are ready to allow 
that the phrases quoted shew their source in the fourth 
Gospel. But the point is, when were the Testaments written? 
We see no proof of their belonging to the beginning or first 
half of the second century. The earliest allusion to them 
is in Tertullian. Jerusalem had been destroyed. Christ is 
set forth both as a high-priest and king, descended from 
Levi and Judah. His death signalized the abrogation of 
the law. The old priesthood was done away, and the new 
had taken its place. In this respect, the views of the writer 
resemble those which characterize the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
But it does not follow that his language would be almost 
meaningless after Hadrian’s destruction of Jerusalem conse- 
quent on the revolt of Bar-Cochba (A.D. 135). Nor is the 
latter half of the second century excluded by the fact, that 
ordination and its new significance—the practical establish- 
ment of a new priesthood—are not brought forward ; though 
Dorner, followed by Sinker, adduces this argument. Why 
should they be adduced, if a Jewish Christian wrote the book, 
imitating the example of him from whom the Epistle to the 
Hebrews proceeded, as well as of John in the Apocalypse, 
and combining Christ’s priestly dignity with his kingship ? 
We rely upon the liberal views respecting Gentile Chris- 
tians, and the Paulinism superadded to the Jewish-Chris- 
tian sentiments of the book, as indicating a period when the 
two great parties had lost their sharp points of antagonism 
and approached one another. The nature, too, of the Chris- 
tology, the formule expressing the incarnation, with the 
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apparent collection of the sacred books into a volume, or at 
least the epithet applied to them (holy), favour a date not 
earlier than the middle of the second half of the second 
century. 

If this be accepted, it is unnecessary, with Kayser, Vorst- 
man and Ritschl, to have recourse to the assumption of 
interpolations. Hilgenfeld and Kayser agree with us in 
assigning the book to the second half of the century. 

24. Traditionalists continue to speak of “authentic writ- 
ings of eye-witnesses and ministers of Jesus Christ,” as if 
they had them in the present Gospels. Christianity, it is 
asserted, “comes from a divine revelation,” which is found 
in those writings. All this is assumption. Where are the 
authentic writings of eye-witnesses and ministers of Jesus 
Christ? The four Gospels in their present state do not cor- 
respond with the description. Criticism demonstrates that 
the pure teaching of Jesus Christ has been overlaid with 
legendary and later ideas, so that a process of separation 
must be attempted ; and therefore the Gospels, as we have 
them, did not proceed from eye-witnesses and ministers of 
Jesus Christ ; or if they did, their compilers often misappre- 
hended the meaning of the Master’s words. We will not 
therefore allow apologists to wave a bundle of theological 
suppositions before the eyes of the unthinking, or to prejudice 
them against historical criticism. Where are the “authentic 
writings” talked of? Prove that the Gospels were written by 
the apostles and apostolic men whose names they bear, in 
their present state. Prove, for example, that Jesus foretold 
his personal coming in the clouds of heaven with great power 
aud glory immediately after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans, as Matthew’s Gospel asserts. If the upholders 
of the Gospels’ complete authenticity do so, they must main- 
tain that Jesus foretold what did not happen ; that he was 
mistaken in his description of a glorious reappearing to judg- 
ment at that time. But they shrink from the trial, content to 
deal in vague statements. The real friends of truth are those 
who endeavour to shew how far the Gospels are authentic, 
how far they are not. Traditional inertia and dogmatic 
narrowness, taking all for granted, employ words fitted to 
deceive the simple. 

25. Traditionalists, compelled to admit that the early 
references to the fourth Gospel seem open to doubt, can 
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only say that the work “is not referred to so frequently 
or so expressly as some other of the New Testament books.” 
Do they not see that the admitted fact strengthens suspi- 
cion against their opinion? What reason could there be 
for less frequent and express references to such a Gospel ? 
If it proceeded from the disciple whom Jesus loved best, and 
reflected the mind of the Master most clearly, it would be 
preéminently valued. Why do we miss the characteristic 
tones of its Christology in almost all the early writers till 
Irenzeus? Why do the apostolic fathers move in a circle 
of ideas nearer Judaism? Why is the Logos-doctrine of 
Polycarp’s Epistle, of the Ignatian letters, of the first apolo- 
gists, less developed than the Gospel’s? Are not these facts 
opposed to the idea that the apostolical origin of the writing 
was at once recognized and universally admitted? If the 
Church received it as John’s, whence this absence of its 
influence on the Church’s thought and doctrine? It is easy 
to speak of the great degeneracy of the writers imme- 
diately succeeding the apostles ; but that fact affords no 
solution of the problem. Power, freshness and originality 
might almost disappear in the apostolic fathers ; the subject- 
matter of Christianity could not. Weak and unproductive 
the later period might be; but that would only result in a 
more tenacious adherence to apostolic forms. If the fourth 
Gospel were written by John at the end of the first century, 
the fact of the Christian literature belonging to the first half 
of the second returning from an advanced Logos-doctrine to 
Jewish-Christian ideas of the Messiah, is inexplicable. We 
cannot suppose that the work in question fell powerless on 
its age. If it did not, its peculiar stamp was immediately 
effaced, and the early apologists, with their immediate pre- 
decessors, drew their Logos-ideas from the old Testament. 
Who can believe in such reaction? Does it consist with 
the apostolic origin and unanimous reception of the Gospel ? 

26. The early Christians lived by faith rather than 
books. Those not favoured with the presence of Christ 
on earth felt little need of documents. Their life was 
sustained without such objective things. Hence belief in 
the authenticity or divine authority of the New Testa- 
ment writings is not necessary to salvation; though the 
great importance of those writings in directing and strength- 
ening true faith is obvious. The world, bad as it is, would 
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be infinitely worse without them. It is true that the 
incipient should not be converted into the normal state of 
Christianity ; but the latter cannot make essential what the 
former refuses to stamp with its imprimatur. Apologists 
who take their stand on the authenticity of the Gospels, 
should remember that primitive Christianity, as it is exhi- 
bited by those Gospels, passed through three stages charac- 
teristically different : the Jewish-Christian, the Pauline, and 
the Alexandrian or Johannine, which are all represented in 
the fourdocuments, the first more imperfectly than the others. 
That the three are equally divine cannot be asserted. To 
which of them do modern traditionalists attach themselves? 
Do they consider all infallible? Then there are degrees in 
the infallible, which is absurd. Do they attach themselves 
to the Gospel of Luke, which represents in a measure the 
Pauline phase of Christianity? Then they acknowledge the 
inferiority of the original or Ebionite phase which repre- 
sents the teaching of Christ most nearly, to the Pauline. Is 
it to the fourth Gospel? Then do they advocate an Alexan- 
drian, metaphysical, eclectic Christianity, the highest de- 
velopment, it is true, of the new religion, but the farthest 
from its first phase; unrealized as yet, belonging to the 
Church of the future; for the Pauline has been the limit 
of the religious consciousness of Christendom, dictating pre- 
vailing creeds and regulating received dogmas. The phase 
of Christianity exemplified in the fourth Gospel transcends 
Pauline dogma and debate. It carries us back to the region 
of ideality hallowed by Jesus himself; more subjective than 
objective, centering in a person rather than a state ; in bap- 
tism of soul into the likeness of an individual, rather than 
the temper of mind which creates an atmosphere of peace 
around it. If it does not reflect the spirit of Jesus with the 
transparency or truth of his own teachings, it mirrors that 
spirit more nearly than Paulinism by presenting him as the 
realized ideal of religion ; the author and pledge of immor- 
tality ; the embodiment of united divinity and humanity ; 
the lord of man’s real life ; the king of truth, whose spirit 
as the living paraclete constitutes his abiding presence in 
the Church ; the express image of the Father. 

If the advocates of the Gospel consider the maintenance 
of its apostolic authorship a matter of such vital importance 
that the existence of an historical Christianity is made to 
VOL. VII. Z 
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rest on it, we ask why they neglect its theology? Do they 
not depreciate its value by drawing their dogmas from Paul ? 
Why do their creeds ignore its peculiarities, and exhibit 
doctrines foreign to its nature? The so-called Apostles’ 
Creed, as well as later and longer Confessions, takes little 
cognizance of the precious document which apologists up- 
hold as John’s and estimate very highly on that account. 
Thus .in place of Scripture and Tradition, the Gospel sets 
forth the Holy Spirit as the only Paraclete, superseding 
the Protestant principle which elevates the Bible to be the 
sole rule of faith. The theology of the work knows nothing 
of Christ's birth from a virgin, of his descent from David, of 
the Lord’s Supper, of his second coming to judge the world. 
In it, a bodily resurrection recedes behind the reappearing 
of a being already glorified by death ; nor can it speak of 
an ascent into heaven as an event separated by an interval 
of time from the resurrection, but as standing in the closest 
connection with it. The reappearance of the risen Saviour 
and his ascent to the Father are parts of one act.* Eternal 
life is a present possession, not a state commencing on the 
other side of the grave. In short, the spiritual theology of 
the fourth Gospel has never penetrated the Church. The 
Fathers did not grasp it ; neither did the Reformers. More 
to their taste and to the level of their apprehension was the 
Pauline dogmatic, severe, logical, controversial ; but wide 
withal in sympathetic reach, and intersected by intense 
feeling. 

In whatever way criticism views the Gospels, discrepan- 
cies are an insuperable barrier to their acceptance as com- 
positions of the authors whose names they bear, in their 
present state. Eye-witnesses of the life, actions and words 
of Jesus, such as Matthew and John, could not have con- 
tradicted one another in narrating matters of fact, especially 
if they had an inspiration including infallibility. The fourth 
Gospel, with its reflective spirituality and eclectic idealism, 
refuses to agree with the Synoptists except by a process 
involving an incongruous remove above their horizon. But 
the canonical documents together exhibit a portrait sufficient 
to quicken and purify the soul, raising it to the height of 
adoring love in the presence of that crucified One to whom 





* 


Compare the present tense dvaBairw in John xx. 17. 
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mankind will ever look as embodying the fulness of the 
Godhead. 

The works placed at the head of this article represent 
two sides of the question relating to the fourth Gospel. That 
of Mr. Tayler is a careful and well-directed argument against 
the authenticity. The lamented author left few additions 
in MS. for a second edition; but his argument is already 
complete. The other is a weak production, proceeding from 
one who has neither studied the literature nor mastered the 
compass of the subject. Mr. Tayler’s critical ability stands 
out in bright relief beside the reasoning of a traditional 
advocate like Mr. Rowland. 

SAMUEL DAVIDSON. 


IL—ERASMUS AND THE REFORMATION. 


HAVING contributed three articles on Erasmus to this 
Journal at different times, I purpose in the following pages 
to endeavour to give a sort of completeness to the subject, 
by reviewing rapidly the last years of the great scholar’s 
life, and examining his relations to the Roman Church upon 
the one hand, and to the Reformers upon the other. It has 
not indeed been my intention to supply even a sketch of a 
life so full of interest, and of which so many details have 
been preserved, as that of Erasmus. Such a task would be 
neither compatible with the purposes of a Review, nor pos- 
sible within the limits to which I am necessarily confined. 
I have aimed merely to sketch the man himself in his more 
prominent characteristics, to examine the prevailing ten- 
dencies of his mind, and to shew, in mere outline, what was 
the work which he accomplished, and what was the nature of 
the influence which he exercised upon his age. This task 
would remain inexcusably incomplete, were I to say nothing 
of his relations to that great movement which never carried 
him away from the Church to whose service he had pledged 
his early vows, but which was nevertheless in no small 
degree his own work. 

The last sixteen years of Erasmus’ life were spent partly 
at Basle and partly at Freiburg. In the former city, the 
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press of Froben gave him ample employment, and the splen- 
did editions of the Fathers issued by that enterprizing 
printer were chiefly indebted to his learning for the correct- 
ness of their text and the prefaces and notes with which 
they were enriched. In 1529, the progress of the Reformed 
opinions, and the changes in the government consequent 
thereupon, induced him to leave Basle and settle at Freiburg, 
where he found for the next few years a safe asylum from 
the friends whom he probably dreaded more than his avowed 
enemies. Eventually, however, he ventured to return, and 
at Basle, on the 12th of July, 1536, after a life spent in in- 
cessant labour—indeed, as regards the latter half of it, in 
incessant conflict with enemies upon the right hand and 
upon the left—he breathed his last. 

It was the next year after the appearance of the Greek 
Testament that Luther posted up his never-to-be-forgotten 
theses on the doors of the Wittenberg church. It was 
only three years later that he burnt the Papal Bull and 
cursed the Pope and all his doings. From that moment 
Germany was Protestant. By that time, as we have seen, 
or before it, Erasmus had attained perhaps the greatest lite- 
rary reputation that has ever been enjoyed. There was not 
a man with the slightest pretension to reading who was 
not acquainted with his works. There was not a man with 
the least tendency towards liberal tastes who was not proud 
to be numbered among his admirers. There was not an 
ignorant monk or priest to whom his name was not a name 
of dread. There was not a school-boy at the public gym- 
nasia, not a youth at any of the universities, who had not 
learned to look up to him with distant awe. Kings vied 
with one another to have him at their courts. Learned 
Professors were willing to undertake long journeys in order 
to see his face and enjoy the pleasure of his conversation. 
But from the moment that Luther declared war upon the 
Pope, Erasmus became, and continued to be to the end of 
his life, the best-abused man in Christendom. It was per- 
haps the natural consequence of his position. He would 
be neither of the new nor the old. He had been attacking 
monkery and priestcraft all his life; yet when the oppor- 
tunity came, as it might have seemed, for putting an end 
to both, he declined to move. The monkish party were of 

course exasperated when they found that the consequences 
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of his teaching were to the full as bad as they had pre- 
dicted. They not unreasonably charged him with havin 

laid the egg which Luther hatched. Erasmus, with his 
usual readiness, replied that he had laid a hen’s egg, but 
Luther had hatched a crow’s. But those who are acquainted 
with his writings will have some difficulty in accepting the 
excuse. On the other hand, the Reformers were grievously 
disappointed when they found that the very man to whom 
they had looked as almost the prime mover in their attack 
upon Papal and priestly usurpation, had no intention of join- 
ing their cause. Luther reproached him pretty sharply with 
what he considered his inconsistency, but not certainly 
without provocation. It was with extreme reluctance that 
Erasmus consented at last to take up his pen against the 
brave monk of Wittenberg : but the time came when he must 
either avow himself a Lutheran, or prove that there was no 
ground for suspecting him to be such. It may not indeed 
have been altogether easy to discover any point of doctrine 
in regard to which his own opinions were decidedly nearer 
the Catholic faith than those of Luther himself; and had he 
attempted to defend the corruptions of the Church, besides 
forfeiting his character, he might immediately have been 
refuted out of his own works. There was, however, one 
point upon which Luther, in his determination to ascribe 
everything, as concerns human salvation, to the Divine grace, 
had expressed himself with an extravagance which, whether 
or not it was justified by the language of St. Augustine, at all 
events went beyond what was understood to be the orthodox 
aith in the sixteenth century. He utterly denied free-will, 
and maintained that all things happen through necessity, 
God working in us both to will and to do. Now the Catholic 
Church, on the contrary, had always asserted free-will ; 
not indeed asking much or anything for unassisted human 
nature, which apart from grace was said to be wholly inca- 
pable of good, but insisting upon this, that, with the co- 
operation of grace, man, though still liable to sin, may by 
his own efforts avoid it. This modest opinion Erasmus 
undertook to defend. Inashort treatise which he named “A 
Dissertation upon Free- will,” he pleads eloquently for human 
responsibility, basing his argument chiefly upon Scripture, 
and upon its precepts, promises and threats, the purpose of 
which, he urges, would be quite unintelligible, if it were 
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true that all things happen through necessity. The work 
was written, for the most part, in a moderate tone, though 
containing as a matter of course some sharp and not unde- 
served hits at the Reformers. It satisfied the friends of 
Erasmus, who were convinced that he had done justice to 
himself as well as gained a victory over the enemies of the 
Church. Luther deferred his answer for some time, remark- 
ing that “it was unpleasant to him to have to reply to so 
learned a book by so learned a man.” Perhaps, too, he 
hoped to be able to answer with the moderation which his 
friends entreated him to observe. But moderation was a 
virtue which had no affinity with Luther's nature, and al- 
though he did not permit himself to fall into mere railing, 
he did not hesitate to charge Erasmus with ignorance, and 
even to apply to his work such words as impious and sacri- 
legious. It may, however, be pleaded for him that he was 
more deeply in earnest than his antagonist—is not this, in 
fact, always the difference between the apologist of the tra- 
ditional faith and the apostle of the new enthusiasm ?——and 
it is certainly impossible not to admire his noble reply to 
the complaint of Erasmus that the discussion of such ques- 
tions was likely to bring confusion and discord upon the 
world. Erasmus, in fact, took up the same position in 
respect to this question which is generally assumed towards 
atheism by modern clergymen, who urge that if a man is 
unhappy enough to believe there is no God, he ought 
at least to keep his opinion to himself. Erasmus main- 
tained that even if Luther’s doctrine that all things are done 
through necessity were true, it was so dangerous that it 
ought to be concealed, certainly not discussed in the vulgar 
tongue and in presence of the multitude. And to this 
Luther replied in the following words : “I tell you, and J pray 
you lay it well to heart, that to me this matter is serious, 
necessary and eternal; of such momentous interest, that it 
must be asserted and defended at the risk of life itself—aye, 
though the result should be not only to plunge the world 
in conflict, but to bring chaos back again, and annihilate 
the universe !” 

Erasmus, however, had much to urge in self-justification. 
Luther's treatise, which he entitled “ De Servo Arbitrio”— 
“Man’s Will not Free”—called forth a lengthened rejoinder, 
which was chiefly taken up with the defence of this very 
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position. There he completely clears himself of the reproach 
of indifference to Truth. The great central doctrines of the 
Church he declares he is ready to defend, if need be, with 
his life. But there are many minor points—for example, 
Whether God creates all things through necessity, Why the 
derivation of the Son from the Father is called generation, 
and that of the Holy Spirit procession, and so on—which he 
thinks theologians may very usefully debate among them- 
selves, but which ought not to be broached before the multi- 
tude. And of the number of those questions are such points 
relating to free-will as the Church has left undecided. In 
this treatise, which he called “Hyperaspistes,” Erasmus takes 
Luther severely to task for his treatment of him. His ex- 
pressions of respect he regards as hypocrisy, nor does he thank 
him for ascribing to him the greatest eloquence, when he 
at the same time accuses him of impiety. The object of 
this intermingling of praise with abuse, he thinks, was to 
increase the odium which already attached to his name, 
and convey the impression that, while secretly sympathizing 
with the Reformers, he concealed his real sentiments through 
fear or favour; and so he compares Luther’s treatise to a 
cup whose honied edge deceives the eye and tempts the lip, 
while the contents are charged with deadly poison. That 
this accusation, so far as it implied deliberate malice, was 
unfounded, may readily be admitted; but it cannot be 
denied that Luther wrote with too much of that affectation 
of being animated by the deepest love in the infliction of 
the severest wounds, with too much of that assumption of 
superiority, if not in human at least in heavenly graces, 
which have usually been characteristic of those who in 
more récent times represent his opinions. The following 
sentence, for example, has the true evangelical ring: “ Who 
knows, most worthy Erasmus, but God may condescend to 
visit you, through me his miserable and frail vessel, that in 
a happy hour I may come to you with this book of mine, 
and gain my dearest brother.” 

After the publication of the “ Hyperaspistes,” “my dearest 
brother” became “that enraged viper, Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
the vainest creature in the world.” 

On another occasion, Erasmus was engaged in controversy 
with the hot-headed knight, Ulrich von Hiitten, who sought 
in every way to commit him to the Refurmation, and having 
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been denied an interview with him at Basle, on prudential 
grounds, proceeded to write a furious pamphlet against him. 
At the same time he was compelled to stand constantly on 
guard against the attacks of the orthodox, who, of course, 
were equally anxious to make him out a Lutheran, whether 
he would or no. Thus, in his own life-time, Erasmus suf- 
fered all the evil effects of occupying a neutral position at 
a time when half-measures were no longer tolerable. Like 
all men who will not be partizans, he found enemies in both 
the hostile camps, and it was probably only the high con- 
sideration which he enjoyed in the most influential quarters 
which enabled him to carry his grey hairs to the grave in 
comparative tranquillity. And since his death the judg- 
ment of mankind has been for the most part nearly as 
severe. The liberal Catholic, Burigni, indeed, endeavoured 
to prove that he was perfectly sound in the faith, and that 
he had never written anything inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of a true son of the Church. The Broad-Church Jortin 
naturally claimed him as a kindred spirit, and compiled 
a life of him in a way that shews how his own sympathies 
ran. Butin the eyes of most people, Erasmus is a Reformer 
who feared to declare himself, one who for worldly consider- 
ations, or from mere infirmity of purpose, preferred to remain 
in a Church whose practice and principles he disapproved, 
rather than cast in his lot with the younger and bolder 
spirits who openly renounced the thraldom of Rome; in 
short, a kind of theological bat, neither a beast nor a bird, 
and yet capable of representing himself, according as it 
might serve his turn, both as one and the other ; therefore, 
deservedly, pleasing neither party, and persecuted by both. 

Much, no doubt, might be said for this view ; but it will 
be shewn in the following pages that whatever inconsis- 
tency Erasmus may be justly chargeable with for having 
continued a member of the Roman Church, there were 
many good reasons for his keeping aloof from the Reformers. 
On many points, it may be admitted, he was thoroughly 
with them. There were many questions deeply involved 
in the Reformation—such as the virtue of celibacy, the 
number of the sacraments, the excellence of the monastic 
life, auricular confession and others—on which Erasmus not 
merely agreed with Luther, but had long anticipated him. 
Who ever inveighed more bitterly than he against the usur- 
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pations of the priesthood, and the pride and luxury of the 
successors of the Galilean fisherman? Who ever exposed 
with more ample knowledge or more caustic wit the super- 
stitious worship of imaginary relics? Whoever wrote more. 
earnestly against the false trust in Saints or in the Virgin, 
which had almost superseded the worship of Christ? Nay, 
on the capital question of all—the primacy of Peter, and 
the authority, temporal and spiritual, of the Roman Pontiff— 
Erasmus was plainly heretical: that is, for such a state- 
ment requires qualification, he used language which inevita- 
tably suggests doubts upon those important points. Thus, 
on the celebrated text, Matt. xvi. 18, “ Upon this rock I will 
build my Church,” he expresses surprise that any one should 
have so perverted its meaning as to refer the words exclu- 
sively to the Roman Pontiff, “to whom,” he adds in the 
second edition of the Greek Testament, “they undoubtedly 
apply first of all, seeing he is the head of the Christian 
Church ; but they apply not to him only, but to all Chris- 
tians,” &c. Again, on the words spoken at the transfigura- 
tion, “ Hear ye him,” he remarks, that “Christ is the only 
teacher who has been appointed by God himself. Such 
authority has been committed to no divine, to no Bishop, to 
no Pope or Prince.” It is true, infallibility was not then 
claimed by or for the Pontiff; but such language, if not 
actually heretical, shewed little of the true spirit of absolute 
submission. I will refer to only one passage in which the 
temporal power is attacked. In the well-known essay from 
the Adages, on the Sileni of Alcibiades, we read as follows : 


“T am very willing that priests should reign, but I think 
earthly dominion is unworthy of their heavenly calling. I am 
willing that Popes should triumph, but it must not be in such 
sanguinary triumphs as were celebrated by a crime-stained Marius 
or an impious Julius.* I desire that they should be rich, but it 
must be with the Gospel pearl, the heavenly riches, in which 
they shall the more abound the more they bestow them upon 
others. I wish that they should be securely guarded, but with 
apostolic arms, with the shield of faith, the breast-plate of right- 
eousness, and the sword of salvation which is the word of God. 
I am willing that they should be most warlike, but against the 
true enemies of the Church, simony, pride, lust, ambition, anger 


* Julius Cesar or Julius LI. ¢ 
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and impiety. Wilt thou know what are the true riches for a Pope ? 
Listen to the first of Popes: Silver and gold have I none ; but 
such as I have give I thee ; in the name of Jesus, rise and walk. 
. .. Why dost thou value the successor of St. Peter for that which 
Peter himself boasts that he did not possess? Why dost thou 
wish to see the apostolic princes dressed in those ornaments 
which the apostles trampled under foot? Why dost thou call 
that the patrimony of Peter which Peter himself boasted that he 
had not ?” 


What language could be plainer or bolder than this ? 

And yet, it will be said, this man would not join the 
Reformers! The best answer that can be given to any 
charge of dishonesty or cowardice that may be brought 
against him upon this ground is simply this, that Erasmus 
never concealed his sympathy with the Reformation as long 
as it only went his own length, but when it went further 
he declined to follow it. From the beginning to the end 
of his career he remained true to the great purpose of his 
life, which was to fight the battle of sound learning and 
plain common sense against the powers of ignorance and 
superstition, and amid all the convulsions of that period he 
never once lost his mental balance. It is no small thing 
to be able to say of a man that his mind was never hurried 
into excess, and never suffered re-action. But that is the 
simple truth as regards Erasmus. When his friend, Sir 
Thomas More, had abandoned the generous principles laid 
down in his Utopia, and was writing in no gentle language 
against Tyndale and others of the reformed school, Eras- 
mus quietly continued his work, wholly unmoved by the 
changes around him. What he had been at the first, he 
continued to be to the last. He had always maintained 
that he desired to teach nothing that was at variance with 
the doctrines of the Church, and that if any such proposi- 
tion could be pointed out in his works he was ready to 
retract it; he never ceased to attack and ridicule the cor- 
ruptions of the Church, and to labour for the reform of its 
manners and discipline. The most important work of gene- 
ral interest which he published in the latter half of his life 
was the “Familiar Colloquies”—once literally known to 
every school-boy, inasmuch as it was widely used as a Latin 
lesson-book, and still read by all who love excellent humour, 
as well as by every one who would enter into the spirit and 
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recall the manners of the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This work was in progress from the year 1519, when 
the first edition which had the sanction of the author ap- 


peared—a mere pamphlet, too small to be published sepa- 
rately—till 1526 or later, when by successive additions it 
had swelled to a considerable bulk. Now there is no differ- 
ence between the spirit of this work and the spirit of the 
Panegyric upon Folly, written some sixteen years before. 
The one is to the full as severe upon the corruptions of the 
Church and the superstitions of the people as the other. 
The dialogue was indeed a most convenient instrument for 
the inculcation of questionable opinions, and one admirably 
adapted to the purpose of Erasmus, who always preferred 
to suggest a doubt rather than express one. For whenever 
a sentiment attributed to any of his interlocutors might be 
charged with heresy, he could always reply,as a last resource, 
that the sentiment was not his own, and that it was not 
contrary to the laws of the Church to teach boys how to 
express an erroneous opinion in good Latin. This, how- 
ever, did not save the “Colloquies;’ and the best proof that 
the author had not changed his tone is, that they were 
actually condemned for heresy by the Sorbonne during his 
lifetime as well as after his death. Nor is there the least 
ground for suspecting Erasmus of cowardice in his personal 
relations with Luther. When the latter wrote to him, claim- 
ing his sympathy, he replied in such courteous terms as to 
offend even the more moderate supporters of the Papacy ; 
only he took occasion to counsel moderation—advice of 
which Luther stood much in need—and intimated that he 
was no partizan of either side. But when the great Reformer 
publicly burnt Leo’s ill-timed Bull, and proposed to throw 
the Pope and his whole pack of Cardinals into the Tuscan 
sea, Erasmus very naturally asked what devil had taken 
possession of him. Can we wonder that, to a man so emi- 
nently moderate, and so guided in all his doings and sayings 
by the principles of common sense, conduct such as Luther's 
seemed little short of madness ? 

To say this is not to depreciate Luther, without whose 
invincible energy and heroic courage the Reformation would 
not have been accomplished. But in order to do justice to 
Erasmus, we must not contrast him with Luther, but con- 
sider what his own work was, and how far he would have 
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advanced its interests by declaring for Luther. When the 
breach with Rome was accomplished, Erasinus was upwards 
of fifty. He had been labouring all his life to reform the 
Church, but he had never had the least thought of quitting 
her communion. And next to the reformation of tle Church, 
the other great object which he had at heart was the ad- 
vance of learning. The question arises, then, whether he 
would have been in a more favourable position for attaining 
either of those objects as an avowed ally of Luther, than as 
a Romanist? It would be difficult to shew that this would 
have been the case. As a member of the Roman Church 
he had found as much freedom of speech as he desired. 
His contributions to the study of the classics had been 
received with au applause in which the yelpings of a few 
captious monks were completely drowned. His attacks upon 
the corruptions of the Church were nowhere more bitter or 
galling than in the Annotations on the New Testament ; yet 
that work had the express sanction of the Head of Chris- 
tendom. Had Erasmus, therefore, joined the party of Luther, 
he would undoubtedly have contributed to the success of 
a movement which, in its remote consequences, was indeed 
destined to save mankind from spiritual slavery, but he would 
neither have extended his own influence, nor would he have 
acquired any advantage which he did not already possess, 
in fighting his battle with ignorance and superstition. In 
fact, it is clear that he regarded Luther—and with much 
reason—as a man who had stepped in, not to carry on his 
own work, but to mar it, by going to extremes which he 
had never foreseen, and which it was impossible for him to 
sanction. 

If Erasmus was a Lutheran, he was bound in conscience 
to say so. But a Lutheran he certainly was not. The 
reader will not require to be reminded that the one point 
which immediately rose into prominence as the distinguish- 
ing doctrine of the Reformation, and which has ever since 
remained the corner-stone of what has been called Evan- 
gelical Protestantism, was the sufficiency of Christ’s sacri- 
fice as an atonement for sin. Faith in that great atonement 
was the one thing which the monk of Erfurth proclaimed 
must be substituted for the vain rites and penances pre- 
scribed by the priesthood, without which, he said, human 
righteousness was rottenness, and by means of which the 
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deepest scarlet of sin could be made white as the driven 
snow. Now what was it that Erasmus wished to put in 
the place of the monkish practices which he so unsparingly 
ridiculed? It was by no means this impalpable faith in a 
metaphysical transaction, this vicarious righteousness, this 
trust in another's merits. He accepted, of course, the dogma 
of justification as it was taught by the Fathers and Councils 
of the Church, but he probably accepted it merely because 
they taught it. What he believed in, what he insisted 
upon as the one thing needful, was precisely that righteous- 
ness which Luther utterly scorned.* With him, faith in 
Christ meant to follow Christ, and to obey his command- 
ments. “To be a Christian,” he says—to take a single ex- 
ample out of numbers that might be quoted—“is not to be 
baptized or anointed ; not to attend mass; but to lay hold 
on Christ in one’s inmost heart, and shew forth his spirit in 
one’s life.” One of the finest passages in the Panegyric 
upon Folly is that in which the writer pictures the monks 
appearing before the judgment-seat at the last day, and 
pleading the various forms of asceticism, or other religious 
practices, by which they have sought to make themselves 
worthy of heaven. One will produce a vessel filled with all 
the fish on which he has starved himself. Another will 
reckon up the fasts which he has practised. <A third will 





* I think this language will not seem too strong to those who are acquainted 
with the subject. The question whether Luther was an Antinomian has been 
warmly debated, and the late Archdeacon Hare has attempted a vindication of 
the Reformer against the attacks of Hallam, Sir W. Hamilton and others. These 
writers may have expressed themselves too strongly upon the point, or they 
may have shewn—as Dr. Hare maintains—that they possessed but a very 
slight acquaintance with the writings of Luther. But the charge, it may be 
remarked, does not depend upon any extensive knowledge of those writings. 
For the question surely is, not whether Luther uniformly and consistently 
denied the value of the moral law—for that probably no one would maintain— 
but whether he ever uses language which, taken in its plain meaning, and with 
every allowance for the exigencies of controversy, cannot fairly be made to 
bear any other construction. If this be the question, one example is obviously 
as good as a hundred. And if the following words, from the De Babylonica 
Captivitate Ecclesie, are not Antinomian, it may be doubted whether any 
words can be found in all literature that are so. ‘‘ Jam vides,”’ says Luther, 
‘‘quam dives est homo Christianus, sive baptizatus, qui etiam volens non 
potest perdere salutem suam quantiscunque peccatis, nisi nolit credere. Nulla 
enim peccata eum possint damnare, nisi sola incredulitas.” 

+ Christianus est, non qui lotus est, non qui unctus, non qui sacris adest, sed 
qui Christum intimis compleciitur affectibus, ac piis factis exprimit. Inst. 
Principis Christiani. 
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fling down before the tribunal as many rites and ceremonies 
as would sink half a dozen merchant-ships. A fourth will 
boast that for sixty years he has never fingered a piece of 
coin except through two pair of gloves. Another will hold 
up his hood, so coarse and dirty, that the poorest wretch on 
earth would not condescend to wear it. And soon. “But 
Christ, interrupting these empty boasts which else would 
never end, shall say, What new kind of Jews are these, and 
whence come they? I left you one law which I acknow- 
ledge to be mine indeed, but which seems to be quite for- 
gotten now. Plainly, and without parable, I promised the 
inheritance of my Father’s kingdom, not to hoods, prayers 
or fasts, but to the offices of charity.” It is remarkable that 
an aliter reading in this last sentence gives “faith and 
charity ;” but if that was the correction of Erasmus himself, 
it would still remain certain that his first thoughts were 
of practical righteousness, nor would it by any means follow 
that he used the word “faith” in the same sense as Luther. 
In fact, Erasmus himself confesses his inability to under- 
stand Luther's doctrine. In one of his Apologies, he declares 
that he “doesn’t know what Luther means by saying that 
good works follow necessarily from faith.” It is clear, there- 
fore, that he was altogether out of sympathy with the car- 
dinal doctrine of the Reformation. Erasmus was in truth, 
in his own age, the great apostle of cormamon sense and of 
rational religion. He did not care for dogma; and accord- 
ingly the dogmas of Rome, which had the consent of the 
Christian world, were in his eyes preferable to the dogmas 
of Protestantism, which destroyed the unity of the Church 
and threatened to open the way for every sort of extrava- 
gance. What he did care for was practical Christianity, 
and that he advocated with an earnestness and eloquence, 
and an unwearied devotion, which have perhaps never been 
surpassed. Peace, goodwill, justice, righteousness, charity, 
—in pleading the cause of these virtues he knew neither 
fear nor favour. If he shewed no mercy to the poor monk 
who had barely enough Latin to know when he was ridi- 
culed, he was equally unsparing of Bishops, Popes and 
Kings. Whether his notions, so far as they touched upon 
public matters, were always correct, is of course another 
question. In common with many wise men of his time, 
and following the doctrine of Aristotle, he held it a sin to 
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take interest for money. Kings, as a rule, he looked upon 
as no better than robbers, and taxation in his mind was 
synonymous with spoliation. But there was quite enough 
of tyranny and oppression in high places in those days to 
justify much of the strong language which he used ; and if 
his earnest pleadings for peace, justice and moderation, 
had been listened to, the world would have been spared 
many a fiery trial. But by no power was it possible to 
avert the tremendous crisis through which Europe had to 
pass before the cause of liberty and light could triumph. 
If Erasmus desired that that cause should triumph without 
the disunion of the Church, he wished what was impossible, 
what, upon the whole, would not have been for the highest 
good of mankind. But the wish was perfectly natural to 
one educated in the cloister, held in honour by the chief 
authorities of the Roman Church, and who had never 
dreamed of the disunion of Christendom until he saw it 
actually accomplished before his eyes when he was verging 
towards old age. 

It would be extremely interesting to examine at length 
what were the real religious opinions of Erasmus, so far as 
they were regulated by his individual convictions and by 
the inherent tendencies of his own mind. In making this 
inquiry—which, however, it will not be possible to discuss 
here with the fulness with which it deserves to be treated— 
it would be necessary to bear two points carefully in mind. 
The first is, that Erasmus, as a faithful member of a Church 
which acknowledges no such thing as private judgment, 
never professed to make his own convictions, or the natural 
inferences of his reason, the standard of his faith. It is 
difficult certainly, or it ought to be difficult, for the Protes- 
tant mind fully to appreciate this apparently contradictory 
position. Yet those who are familiar, for example, with the 
writings of Dr. Newman, may at least understand what it 
is to surrender the judgment unreservedly to the authority 
of the Church, to make it a duty to suppress doubt, and to 
receive with implicit and unquestioning faith whatever the 
Church shall decree to be the truth. Combine with this 
spirit—which is simply an effort of the will, and capable of 
being remarkably stimulated by physical terrors—a restless, 
inquisitive mind, an argumentative temper, a disposition to 
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doubt, inquire and test, and you will have gained the right 
point of view for estimating the relation in which Erasmus 
stood to all questions of dogmatic theology. Of course he 
was not an Arian, nor an Apollinarian ; nor did he avowedly 
hold or teach any other heresy which the Church had for- 
mally condemned. But the ground on which he abjured 
all heretical opinions was this, not that if he had followed 
his own judgment he would have believed them to be 
untrue, but that the Church had pronounced them false, 
and he desired never to deviate—to use his own expression— 
by so much as a hair’s-breadth from the doctrine of the 
Church. If, then, the real conviction of Erasmus was that 
Arianism, for example, would have been true but for the 
condemnation of the Church, and if he took every oppor- 
tunity of pointing out arguments in favour of Arianism, it 
would not follow that his enemies were altogether unjusti- 
fiable in charging him with that heresy. It is at all events 
clear that, in inquiring into the belief of a man occupying 
such a position, we are asking, not what were the opinions 
which he avowed, but what were the opinions towards which 
his mind naturally inclined. 

The other point which it would be necessary to bear in 
mind in conducting such an inquiry is, that the morality 
of Erasmus, in all probability, permitted a larger amount of 
reservation and equivocation than is consistent with strict 
honesty. It is painful to call in question the perfect sin- 
cerity of any one who is otherwise entitled to respect. But 
here, as in all other questions of fact, the only legitimate 
course is to follow the evidence before us. And upon this 
particular point we have the language of Erasmus himself 
to enable us to determine with what degree of severity or 
indulgence he was inclined to regard a deviation from truth : 
it is only hence that we can infer how far he might have 
allowed himself to practise it. Now Erasmus expressly 
teaches, on more occasions than one, that a lie is always per- 
missible when the object is good.* Just as parents, he argues, 
may deceive their children, or physicians their patients, for 


* T have only one example at hand. but it is sufficient for illustration. In 
the prefatory letter to the Panegyric upon Philip of Burgundy, he says, 
** Certe Plato, certe Stoici mendacium officiosum permittunt sapienti.” 
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their own advantage, so is it permitted to every educated 
person to use his own discretion in determining when a lie 
is calculated to do more good than harm. It would, no 
doubt, be easy to shew that there are some extreme cases in 
which falsehood is essential to self-preservation or even to the 
preservation of others ; and no one who should maintain that 
in such cases it was permissible, could rationally be accused 
of being a dishonest man. Nevertheless, the doctrine is a 
dangerous one, and always liable to perversion ; and it seems 
to me that Erasmus was disposed to carry it beyond that 
point at which, in the estimation of almost all moralists, it 
would cease to be legitimate. This disposition, I think, is 
remarkably illustrated in his Life of St. Jerome, where he 
repeats the familiar story of the supernatural flogging in- 
flicted upon the Father for his excessive study of the classics. 
Every one knows—for, as Erasmus remarks, those who know 
nothing else of Jerome know this—that the saint, having 
indulged in the reading of the classical writers to such 
excess that he felt repelled by the barbarous style of the 
Scriptures, was one day hurried before the tribunal of 
Christ, and questioned as to his faith. On his replying that 
he was a Christian, he was flatly told that he lied ; that he 
was no Christian, but a Ciceronian ; and thereupon he was 
seized and flagellated so unmercifully that the bystanders 
at length interposed, and flinging themselves at the fect of 
the Judge begged that he might be released. That this 
story was no dream, but a reality, Jerome solemnly averred, 
and stated in support of his assertion that the welts from 
the blows were found the next day on his back and shoulders. 
Now for this fabrication, which Jerome himself eventually, 
when it served his purpose, called a dream, Erasmus has no 
condemnation. His only interest in it is to prove that a 
story, the moral of which was so unfavourable to the revival 
of letters, could have no foundation in fact. He does not 
even think it necessary to offer the obvious apology that it 
really was a dream, which had left upon a mind worn with 
fasting and solitude the impression of reality, but contents 
himself with remarking that the object of the Futher was to 
deter a young girl from excessive study of the classics, and 
that it would be therefore absurd to deduce from it any 
general conclusion. What Jerome’s own teaching and prac- 
tice were in this respect is no doubtful matter. In com- 
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menting on that passage in the Epistle to the Galatians 
which records how Paul withstood Peter to the face, he 
interprets this difference between the apostles as “econo- 
mical” and not real.* And when Augustine wrote to him 
objecting to this interpretation, on the ground that by attri- 
buting falsehood to an apostle it entirely invalidated the 
authority of Scripture, he defended himself by saying that 
its object was to refute the blasphemy of Porphyry, who 
had accused Paul of rudeness in rebuking the chief of the 
apostles ; as if any interpretation of Scripture were admis- 
sible, provided it was adapted to silence an antagonist, and 
without regard to its truth! Now Jerome was the master 
of Erasmus. As Luther’s warm nature found its most con- 
genial nutriment in the writings of Augustine, Erasmus 
looked up to Jerome as by far the greatest of the Latin 
Fathers. He had copied out his Epistles when a young man. 
He constantly quoted him as an authority ; and although 
he sometimes found it necessary to contend that he was but 
a man, and therefore liable to error, he wrote of him in 
terms which seemed almost to attribute to him something 
of supernatural illumination. If, then, Jerome had so little 
scruple about resorting to mendacity when it answered his 
purpose to do so, if he had so little understanding of the 
distinction between honesty and dishonesty, we need have 
the less hesitation in assuming a certain degree of laxity on 
that point both in the theory and the practice of his 
disciple. 

Without pretending to examine in this place all the real 
or alleged deviations of Erasmus from the orthodox standard, 
our attention is naturally drawn towards one point of special 
importance, on which there is reason for believing that his 





* The reader may like to have before him the passage referred to :—‘‘Cum 
itaque vidisset apostolus Paulus periclitari gratiam Christi, nova bellator 
vetus usus est arte pugnandi, ut dispensationem Petri, qua Judwos salvari 
cupiebat, nova ipse contradictionis dispensatione corrigeret, et resisteret ei in 
faciem : non arguens propositum ; sed quasi in publico contradicens, ut ex eo 
quod Paulus eum arguens, resistebat, hi qui crediderant ex gentibus, serva- 
rentur. Quod si putat aliquis, vere Paulum Petro apostolo restitisse, et pro 
veritate Evangelii intrepide fecisse injuriam precessori, non ei stabit illud quod 
et ipse Paulus Judeus Judeis factus est ut Judeos lucrifaceret, et ejusdem 
simulationis tenebitur reus, quando caput totondit in Cencreis, et facto calvitio, 
oblationem obtulit in Jerusalem (Actor. xviii.), et Timotheum circumcidit 
(Ibid. xvi.), et nudipedalia exercuit, que utique manifestissime de cerimoniis 
Judzorum sunt.” 
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views were, in ecclesiastical phrase, unsound, and that not 
merely in the eyes of Catholics, but of Protestants as well. 
The great Catholic doctrine of the Trinity—Catholic it cer- 
tainly was in the sense that, after a severe struggle, it gained 
at last and held for many centuries the universal consent 
of Christendom—was one which the chief Reformers never 
thought of subjecting to renewed examination. But this 
doctrine was precisely of the kind to rouse scruples in a 
mind so eminently under the dominion of common sense 
as that of Erasmus. During his own life, Erasmus was 
charged with Arianism. Ofcourse he repudiated the charge 
with indignation. “Stunica,” he exclaims, in reply to one 
of the most unrelenting of his adversaries, “Stunica may 
call me a Dutchman if he pleases ; but how can he call me 
an Arian, seeing how often and how explicitly I have con- 
fessed the divinity of our Lord?’ If, however, the princi- 
ples laid down are to have any weight, it is clear that such 
expressions must not be accepted as conclusive upon the 
writer’s real conviction, or at best must be understood 
merely as signifying that, whatever his own leanings might 
be, he bowed to the authority of the Church. In any case, 
it remains certain that his eyes were wide open to all the 
difficulties of the Athanasian Trinity, and that he lost no 
opportunity of suggesting arguments in favour of Arianism. 
In his Life of St. Jerome, he remarks that the Arianism of 
the fourth century, which divided the Church into two 
nearly equal parties, was a schism rather than a heresy,— 
implying in fact that, with a slight increase in the number 
of its adherents, it would have been as good orthodoxy as 
the opposite doctrine. In the notes to his New Testament, 
he gave great offence by observing how seldom the name of 
God is distinctly applied to Christ in the Scriptures ; and 
when his opponents charged him with gross ignorance on 
that ground, he proceeded to justify himself by explaining 
in an anti-trinitarian sense all those passages which are 
usually regarded as most decisive upon the orthodox side. 
But there was no composition of Erasmus which was more 
likely to rouse suspicions of his strict orthodoxy upon this 
point than the Introduction to his edition of the works of 
Hilary. Complaining of the manner in which the writings 
of that Father had been interpolated, especially in those 
passages where he seemed to deviate from the orthodox 
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standard, he quotes a sentence in which Hilary seems to 
imply that the Father and the Son are the only proper 
objects of worship, to the exclusion of the Holy Spirit, and 
expresses his surprise that such a sentiment should have 
escaped corruption. “Is it not possible,” he asks, “to have 
fellowship with the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
without being able to explain philosophically the distine- 
tion between the Father and the Son, or between the Holy 
Spirit and both the other persons ; or the difference between 
the generation of the Son and the procession of the Spirit ? 
If I believe the tradition of the Church, that there are three 
of one substance, what need of laborious disputation? If I 
do not believe, no earthly reasoning will convince me.” 
Again: “Thou shalt not be condemned for not knowing 
whether the Spirit which proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son consists in one principle or in two ; but thou shalt 
not escape destruction unless thou shalt make it thy en- 
deavour to possess the fruits of the Spirit, which are love, 
joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, long-suffering, 
meekness, faith, modesty, continence, chastity. ... The sum 
of our religion is peace and concord ; which cannot easily 
be maintained unless we define but very few points, and in 
the greater number leave every one free to form his own 
judgment.” The following passage contains a lesson which 
is as much needed by Protestant as by Romanist orthodoxy. 

“In old times faith consisted in the life rather than in the 
profession of a multitude of articles. By and by it became 
necessary to impose articles of faith, but these were at first few 
in number and of apostolic simplicity. Subsequently, in conse- 
quence of the dishonesty of the heretics, the sacred volume was 
subjected to a more severe investigation, while their obstinacy 
compelled the definition of some points by the Synods of the 
Church. At length faith ceased to be a matter of the heart, and 
was wholly transferred to written documents ; and there were 
nearly as many forms of belief as there were men. Articles 
increased, but sincerity decreased. Contention waxed warm, 
charity waxed cold. The doctrine of Christ, which at first repu- 
diated all strife of words, began to look to the schools of the phi- 
losophers for protection : this was the first step in the decline 
of the Church. Wealth increased, and power tod. ‘The inter- 
ference of the authority of the emperors, moreover, was not very 
conducive to sincerity of faith. At last, religion degenerated 
into mere sophistical argumentation, and the Church was inun- 
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dated with myriads of articles. Hence the progress was easy to 
terror and threats. And though the Christian life is almost un- 
known among us, and though faith is on our lips rather than in 
our heart, though the solid understanding of the Holy Scrip- 
tures is wanting to us, yet by the mere force of terror we endea- 
vour to make men believe what they do not believe, to love 
what they do not love, and to understand what they do not 
understand.” 


In turning over the works of Hilary on the Arian heresy, 
and the reply of Auxentius, Erasmus says it often occurred 
to him that some might be surprised that, whereas so many 
precautions are taken to ensure our believing that the Son 
is very God, of one substance with the Father, hardly any 
mention is made of the Holy Spirit, although the whole 
controversy regarding the name of God, the homoousion, 
the equality with the Father, pertains no less to the Spirit 
than to the Son. The-alternative reasons which he gives 
for this fact are suggestive: “either because it was more 
difficult to believe that the Son was God on account of his 
human nature, or because the early Christians, in their deep 
reverence for the Divine nature, scrupled to make any pro- 
position concerning it which is not clearly taught in the 
Bible.” He sums up his own conclusion as to the scriptural 
teaching upon the Three Persons in the following short and 
emphatic sentence: “The Father is very frequently called 
God, the Son sometimes, the Holy Spirit never.” 

The composition containing these passages was addressed 
to the Archbishop of Palermo, to whom the Hilary was 
dedicated. If episcopal flesh and blood were the same then 
as they are now—and it is probable they were not very 
different—the Archbishop’s nerves must have been severely 
tried. 

If Erasmus held heretical views on the Trinity, that might 
have been a reason for his withdrawing from the commu- 
nion of Rome; it was none for his joining the party of 
Luther. It is indeed impossible to look into the secrets of 
the heart, especially if words are used to hide rather than 
to reveal them. It is difficult to balance authority against 
reason, or to know what degree of belief to attribute to him 
who professes to accept in virtue of the former that which 
he perceives the latter will not sanction. What is clear in 
the case of Erasius is, that he saw that the ecclesiastical 
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Trinity was in accordance neither with Scripture nor with 
the teachings of the early Fathers. His common sense 
rebelled against a doctrine which seemed to be self-contra- 
dictory. The Church of Rome, however, demanded that he 
should believe it on pain of excommunication, and accord- 
ingly he sacrificed his individual judgment to the universal 
consent. 
In some other points of speculative belief, such as Free- 
will and Justification, Erasmus was certainly nearer the 
moderate teaching of Rome than the extravagance of the 
teformers. It was the practical abuses of the Church which 
drew him their way at all; but these he hoped might be 
removed by moderation and reasoning ; while he naturally 
shrank from the disturbances which he foresaw must inevi- 
tably follow upon any breach with the established system 
of religion. If he had not the spirit of a martyr—and he 
himself confessed that he had not—it may be pleaded for 
him that in all ages timidity has been the inalienable pre- 
rogative of the comfortable Churchman, and that at his 
time of life few have been found to quit their old associa- 
tions and follow the lead of younger and more vigorous 
minds. I must not, however, enlarge upon this topic. In 
taking leave of Erasmus, I would only ask to add a very few 
words to what has been already said, in order to make the 
picture of him more complete, and shew what manner of 
man he actually was. Original power of any kind no one 
will claim for him. He was too much of the scholar, too 
much of the ready writer and man of letters, for that. Inde- 
fatigable industry, vast memory, keen observation, and 
above all an almost boundless talent for writing—these were 
his distinguishing characteristics, these were the qualities 
which put him at the head of literary men. There may 
have been others more accurate, there may have been others 
more profound ; but there was no one who could present 
the results of learning in a more attractive form, or who 
knew better how to make the cup of knowledge palatable. 
To read Erasmus is to be carried unresistingly along a swift 
stream of easy rhetoric, where there are no rocks to dash our 
vessel in pieces, nor sufficient depth of water to drown us, 
should we unfortunately be capsized. When we read any 
treatise in which he touches on speculative topics,—when we 
read, for instance, his essay on Free-will, and find that he 
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treats the question as one to be decided solely by the testi- 
mony of Scripture and the opinions of the Fathers, we per- 
ceive how far he was from being able to master or even 
grasp firmly any of the greater problems which claim the 
attention of the theologian. His intellect was by no means of 
the constructive order ; and hence, while he saw clearly the 
difficulties of every system, he would, apart from the autho- 
rity of the Church, have felt himself quite at a loss what to 
believe. He had neither explored the deep places of thought, 
nor climbed the mountain-heights of the loftiest faith and 
love. But in the middle regions of the practical life he was 
at home, and there he found the true field of his activity. 
Let no one suppose that Erasmus was merely a satirist. The 
object of satire, indeed, is to make men better by tearing 
away the mask which conceals their real features and shew- 
ing them as they are, by laying a vigorous hand on the 
weak spot, and remorsely rubbing off the paint which gives 
to vice the semblance of virtue. But the continual probing 
of weak places too often induces the habit of regarding the 
whole body as diseased. The transition is at all times too 
easy from Lilliput to the country of the Houyhnhnms, from the 
pleasant conceit of making men ridiculous by making them 
small, to the fierce disgust with all things human implied 
in the hideous reversal of the relationship between man and 
brute. Not so with Erasmus. He never wrote in bitter- 
ness, nor did he ever forget that his duty was to reform, 
not to drive men to despair. He never lost his faith in 
human nature, nor did he take pleasure in ridiculing folly 
or superstition apart from the practical object of correcting 
them. Indeed, he always maintained—and surely with great 
justice—that he was the best friend of the monastic orders, 
as his sole desire was to expose and ridicule those who 
disgraced them. Though by no means of the saintly order 
of mind—indeed, he was quite inclined to make the best of 
this world—Erasmus had in his nature a vein of very sin- 
cere piety. Never, even in his most galling exposures of 
superstition, does he forget what is due to real religion. 
His writings abound in devotional sentiments, introduced 
not for mere display, but as the honest expression of his 
feelings, and some of his treatises bearing directly upon 
religion are still charming from the tone of practical piety 
which pervades them. 
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It may not be very profitable, but it is at least interesting, 
to reflect what might have been the course of history had 
the spirit of Erasmus, rather than the spirit of Luther, pre- 
vailed. It has been doubted before now even by Protes- 
tants, whether the Reformation was upon the whole for the 
good of mankind, whether it did not retard instead of help- 
ing the cause of human progress. And it is certainly con- 
ceivable that the Church might have followed the advice of 
her best counsellors, might have reformed the clergy, puri- 
fied the monasteries, encouraged literature, and given the 
Bible to the people. But to suppose this is of course to 
suppose that Leo never issued his Bull against Luther. It 
is to suppose that the Church voluntarily resigned an autho- 
rity which she had always claimed was committed to her 
by God. To have done this would have been to abandon 
the very objects for which she existed, and which she 
valued most. Complete control of man’s heart and con- 
science, reason and will—that was the demand of Rome. 
This she could not retain except by means of that very 
system which gave birth to so many crying abuses. I do 
not therefore share in the doubt as to the value of the 
teformation ; because it seems clear that, notwithstanding 
the terrible evils which it occasioned, it was an essential 
step in the history of humanity ; and that the principles of 
toleration could never have established themselves, save 
through the conflict upon nearly equal terms of different 
forms of religion, and by the intervention of the secular 
power. This may be quite evident to us; but unless we 
remember that the other view—the view that the Church 
might reform herself—was a very plausible and hopeful 
one in the early part of the sixteenth century, we shall 
never do justice to Erasmus. 

It is impossible to conclude without turning for a moment 
to our own times, and glancing at the parallelism they pre- 
sent to the period of which we have been speaking. To 
control man’s heart and conscience, reason and will, I have 
said, is the demand of Rome. Is it not virtually the de- 
mand of every Church which, under whatever disguise, 
prescribes an authoritative standard of Truth, from which it 
shall be the deadliest sin to dissent? There is no essential 
difference between orthodoxy in its Roman and its Pro- 
testant form. There is no essential difference between the 
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struggle which is now maintained by the liberal thinkers 
of the Anglican Church against the bigotry of its rulers, 
and the contest which Erasmus conducted with such con- 
summate skill against the fanaticism of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Circumstances are changed, but men are not greatly 
changed with them. No reflection indeed occurs so fre- 
quently to the student of that period, as the reflection that 
he is studying under other names the history of his own 
time. 





Mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur. 


Bigotry and superstition are, it is true, less formidable 
now than they were then; but that is because they have 
lost the power rather than the will to do harm. Yet the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century was much less troubled 
than the period that succeeded it. Private life would seem 
to have been tolerably secure even for those who ventured 
to think for themselves, provided they took care not to 
express their thoughts in the vernacular. Persecution in 
its more terrible form may be said to have hardly yet begun, 
or rather recommenced ; and it is only towards the close of 
Erasmus’ life that we hear of a heretic being burned now 
and then “to clear the air.” On the other hand, if Erasmus 
lived now, he would have to direct his satire against very 
nearly the same objects as actually engaged his pen. He 
would still have to rebuke those who rely for salvation upon 
costly rites or wearisome ceremonies, upon anything rather 
than personal righteousness. He would still have to aim 
the shafts of his ridicule against pretentious ignorance and 
unscrupulous malice. He would still have to complain of 
those who stop their ears against reasoning which they 
cannot refute, denounce books which they have never read, 
and resort to calumny and abuse whenever better argu- 
ments fail them. The position of Erasmus was very 
similar to that of the Broad-churchman of our own day. 
There was, however, one important difference—let it be 
noted well : he never admitted the principle of free inquiry, 
but always professed to hold his individual opinion in sub- 
ordination to the judgment of the Church. He was not 
therefore called upon to attempt the difficult task of recon- 
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ciling his own views with the acceptance of propositions 
which seemed to exclude them. In other respects, and in so 
far as he was fighting the battle of sound learning and prac- 
tical Christianity against ignorance, arrogance and preju- 
dice, the parallel holds good. 

I must not, however, enlarge upon this attractive topic. 
The resemblance between that age and our own suggests 
itself at so many points, that it does not require to be more 
specially referred to. This indeed is the deepest interest 
of that period of history—this is the deepest interest of all 
history—if we can see in it the picture of ourselves, and if, 
profiting by the lessons of experience, we may hope to be- 
come in some respects even but a little wiser and better 
than the men who lived before us. 


20BERT B. DRUMMOND. 





IIl.—DR. NEWMAN’S GRAMMAR OF ASSENT. 


An Essay in aid of a Grammar of Assent. By John Henry 
Newman, D.D. 12mo. Pp. 485. London: Burns, Oates 
and Co. 1870. 


THE special interest of this book consists in its statement 
of the manner of approach, the actual steps of inference and 
assent which have conducted John Henry Newman to his 
present, not theological but, religious position. It is not 
an attempt to prove Roman Catholic doctrine on grounds 
of universal logic ; nor yet, though it sometimes appears as 
an assumption, to shew the way in which, as matter of 
fact, he felt his feet compelled to walk in arriving at it. 
Dr. Newman has justly no confidence in a scientific method, 
or calculus, applicable to all minds, and capable of obtaining 
uniform acceptances of religious truth, whether in the form 
of doctrinal propositions, or of realities of consciousness. 
Only where the mind creates its own premisses, and deter- 
mines them by indeflectible definition, as in pure mathe- 
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matics, can universal propositions be legitimated. Even in 
physical science no such thing as a necessary order or 
sequence, to the exclusion of unexpected phenomena, can be 
determined, nor a future event infallibly predicted, however 
high the assurance of probability may rise. It is not neces- 
sary that the sun should rise to-morrow, that in the sense 
of our past experience there should be either a to-morrow or 
asun. It is not necessary that a man should die. All men 
are mortal ; Elijah was a man ; therefore Elijah was mortal, 
—is to a Catholic an empty syllogism, correct in form, but 
leading to a false conclusion, inasmuch as the major premiss, 
the universal affirmative, is sheer assumption. The indivi- 
dual man may have special properties, special relations to 
God, which take him out of the category of common acci- 
dents. The utmost that can logically be affirmed is, that 
all the antecedents remaining the same, the usual conse- 
quents will follow. But what all the antecedents are, or 
how they may be changed by the power that ordained them, 
no logic can determine. Apart from intuition and demon- 
stration, in propositions relating to concrete things,—and it 
is with concrete things religion has to do,—there is no 
absolute certainty, and, so much do men differ in their 
primary experiences and in their shaping power of inter- 
pretation and of inference exercised upon these, no universal 
agreement, if a divinely-appointed authority and expositor 
of truth is abjured. 

But, though the book is not in form an argument for the 
Roman Catholic system of doctrine, and professes only to 
exhibit what the mind does in all cases of conclusion and 
assent, whether these be right or wrong, there is a founda- 
tion inserted with great dexterity for the acceptance of 
authority, and its assumptions are freely resorted to, without 
any attempt at proof, wherever difficulties in the reasoning 
crop up, Which are otherwise unanswerable. This ground- 
plan, or preparation of ground, for a church system is laid 
down at the very beginning in a way to excite no suspicion. 
In the soft green of a child’s soul is found a yielding instinct 
of assent to the unimpeachable authority of a mother speak- 
ing, ex cathedra, on matters beyond the child’s personal 
knowledge or experience, which may serve to bind children 
of maturest growth to the dicta of a still more venerable 
Mother, endowed with a supernatural authority, on matters 
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that transcend all experience.* If a child asks, “ What is 
lucern?” and is told, “It is medicago sativa, of the class 
Diadelphia, and of the order Decandria,” he may repeat 
this like a parrot. If he is told, “ Lucern is food for cattle,” 
and is shewn cows grazing in a meadow, he may give assent 
to the proposition on the word of the informant with, so 
far, a clear apprehension of what is meant. And if his 
mother was his informant, though he had no understanding 
of the botanical terms, and could not use them intelligently, 
he would yet give a genuine assent to the proposition, “ My 
mother’s word, that lucern is medicago sativa, and is food 
for cattle, is the truth,” with a strength and reality which, 
if it was suitable to his years, would make him ready to 
lay down his life-for its sake. His mother’s veracity and 
authority are no abstraction, but bound up with that image 
and veneration of her which are part of himself, and com- 
mand an unreserved assent to all her teachings. He would 
not think of laying down his life for the proposition, “ Lucern 
is medicago sativa, &c.,” standing by itself, for he knows 
nothing about it,—but he would willingly lay it down in 
defence of the proposition, ‘My mother’s word that it is so 
is truth,” because of his lively apprehension of her as an 
absolute authority. Nothing more is said ; nor is this pre- 
paration for after faith in authoritative dogmas, to which, 
in themselves considered, no real assent is possible, more 
expressly referred to again; but with what a forecasting 
eye to future exigencies has the master-builder claimed and 
reserved a foundation-ground that may bear the weight of 
whatever superstructures the theological school will lay 
upon it. It is true that the child has absolute faith in his 
mother’s veracity, and his father’s or his mother’s know- 
ledge may to the child stand for omniscience ; but the last 
is only a child’s feeble notion, to be put away with other 
childish things ; and though the first is never to be put 
away, yet only a child of the weakest age could confound 
his mother’s veracity with her infallibility, her truthfulness 
with the truth, scientific or otherwise, of whatever proposi- 
tion she affirms. 

We do not mean to dwell at any length upon the general, 
or unapplied, reasonings of the Grammar of Assent as the 
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logic of probabilities. It is for the most part profound, 
subtle and sagacious, animated and controlled by vigorous 
common sense and a healthy realism. Many of its dis- 
tinctions, elaborately pursued, and making a large part of 
the work, seem to us little more than matters of nomen- 
clature, and just a little tedious, saved indeed from absolute 
weariness only by an exquisite felicity of illustration drawn 
from all departments of thought. Whether an assent must 
be considered as unconditional, seeing that it is preceded 
by inferences that have recommended it to our acceptance, 
we being what we are, and is always accompanied by a 
faith that these inferences with their premisses are recover- 
able if they have slipped from our recollection ; whether 
there are degrees of assent varying with the weight of proof, 
or whether, wherever we are properly said to assent at all, 
in matters undemonstrable, there is a surplusage of prac- 
tical conviction over and above the force of logical argu- 
ment ; whether absolute certitude is legitimate to a mind 
that had many such former certitudes which it afterwards 
saw to be uncertain or false; these perhaps are mainly 
questions of terminology, and might have been treated as 
such with the great advantage of delivering the reader from 
the impression of a pervading subtlety. Our interest, how- 
ever, will be with the religious inferences exhibited, and 
with the preliminary principles only so far as they result in 
these. 

All concrete things are individuals, and cannot be stripped 
of their individuality, though the mind may abstract com- 
mon properties which serve for purposes of classification. 
These common properties, being disembodied, are called 
notional, contemplations of the mind; and our apprehen- 
sion of them is notional, as incapable of being imaged or 
pictured like external things. Propositions relating to in- 
dividual beings are here called real propositions, and their 
apprehension real, as concrete conceptions, or capable of 
becoming so by a living act of the imagination. Of these 
two apprehensions, the real furnishes the objects that act 
upon the affections and the passions. An abstract property, 
a notion of the mind, cannot move us, as does the same 
property embodied in a real being. Real apprehension is 
an experience or information about external objects: its 
organs are sensation, mental impressions, memory, imagi- 
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nation. By a composition of experiences we may attain to 
images of real things that have never come before us. 
But we can have no real apprehension of mental or spiritual 
states of being, of the constituent elements of which we 
have had no experience. Men of the world are sometimes 
incapable of entering into the idea of devotion, and of the 
devotional life. To them, “from the nature of the case, a 
life of religious seclusion must be either one of unutterable 
dreariness or abandoned sensuality, because they know of 
no exercise of the affections but what is merely human;” as 
there are “others, again, who, living in the home of their 
own selfishness, ridicule as something fanatical and pitiable 
the self-sacrifices of generous high-mindedness and chival- 
rous honour. They cannot create images of these things, 
any more than children can, on the contrary, of vice, when 
they ask where and who the bad men are; for they have 
no personal memories, and have to content themselves with 
notions drawn from books or the intercourse of life.” Truths 
that are capable of becoming real assents, operating on all 
the springs of action, may be intellectually admitted with- 
out vividness of apprehension, without being seen or felt. 


“Let us consider how differently young and old are affected 
by the words of some classic author, such as Homer or Horace. 
Passages which to a boy are but rhetorical commonplaces, neither 
better nor worse than a hundred others which any clever writer 
might supply, which he gets by heart and thinks very fine, and 
imitates, as he thinks, successfully in his own flowing versifica- 
tion, at length come home to him, when long years have passed, 
and he has had experience of life, and pierce him as if he had 
never before known them, with their sad earnestness and vivid 
exactness. Then he comes to understand how it is that lines, 
the birth of some chance morning or evening at an Ionian festi- 
val, or among the Sabine hills, have lasted generation after gene- 
ration, for thousands of years, with a power over the mind, and 
a charm, which the current literature of his own day, with all its 
obvious advantages, is utterly unable to rival. Perhaps this is 
the reason of the medieval opinion about Virgil, as if a prophet 
or magician ; his single words and phrases, his pathetic half- 
lines, giving utterance, as the voice of Nature herself, to that 
pain and weariness, yet hope of better things, which is the expe- 
rience of her children in every time. 

* And what the experience of the world effects for the illustra- 
tion of classical authors, that office the religious sense, carefully 
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cultivated, fulfils towards Holy Scripture. To the devout and 
spiritual, the Divine Word speaks of things, not merely of notions. 
And, again, to the disconsolate, the tempted, the perplexed, the 
suffering, there comes, by means of their very trials, an enlarge- 
ment of thought, which enables them to see in it what they never 
saw before. Henceforth there is to them a reality in its teachings, 
which they recognize as an argument, and the best of arguments, 
for its divine origin. Hence the practice of meditation on the 
Sacred Text, so highly thought of by Catholics. Reading, as we 
do, the Gospels from our youth up, we are in danger of becoming 
so familiar with them as to be dead to their force, and to view 
them as a mere history. The purpose, then, of meditation is to 
realize them; to make the facts which they relate stand out 
before our minds as objects, such as may be appropriated by a 
faith as living as the imagination which apprehends them. 

“Tt is obvious to refer to the unworthy use made of the more 
solemn parts of the sacred volume by the mere popular preacher. 
His very mode of reading, whether warnings or prayers, is as if 
he thought them to be little more than fine writing, poetical in 
sense, musical in sound, and worthy of inspiration. The most 
awful truths are to him but sublime or beautiful conceptions, and 
are adduced and used by him, in season and out of season, for his 
own purposes, for embellishing his style or rounding his periods. 
But let his heart at length be ploughed by some keen grief or 
deep anxiety, and Scripture is a new book to him. This is the 
change which so often takes place in what is called religious con- 
version, and it is a change so far simply for the better, by what- 
ever infirmity or error it is in the particular case accompanied. 
And it is strikingly suggested to us, to take a saintly example, 
in the confession of the patriarch Job, when he contrasts his 
apprehension of the Almighty before and after his afflictions. 
He says he had indeed a true apprehension of the Divine Attri- 
butes before them as well as after; but with the trial came a 
great change in the character of that apprehension :—‘ With the 
hearing of the ear’, he says, ‘I have heard Thee, but now mine 
eye seeth Thee ; therefore I reprehend myself, and do penance 
in dust and ashes.’”* 

And though the vividness of an image is no warrant for 
the external reality of the object imaged, yet all realities 
must be present to us in this way if they are to take pos- 
session of us, to mould and rule us, to move us in the 
depths of our being. Otherwise in our beliefs we are con- 


* Pp. 75—77. 
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versant not with the things believed, but with abstractions, 
ghostly shadows on the cold surface of the mind. A man 
may go through the world, transacting business with men, 
and have no real knowledge of any living man. His fel- 
lows, as far as he has to do with them, have the attributes 
of humanity for certain purposes of intercourse, but the 
individuality of not one of them is known to him, and, 
except that they serve their purposes, and stand to him in 
these relations, he has no apprehension of their several per- 
sonalities, of what they are in themselves. Such a man may 
have vast knowledge, and no hold of, no communion with, 
any living thing in its own special being. His wife or 
children, even, are only beings with whom he has relations, 
but of whose inner life he has no image, and who have no 
warm, moving presence within his own. A natural historian 
may know all specific differences, all classifications, of all 
created things, and have no sympathy, no intercommunion 
of nature, with any of them, no fond resting of the eye and 
the heart upon them until the power and meaning of their 
being passes into himself. A man may know the canine 
nature in all its varieties, and never have interchanged 
affections, never have had friendship and acquaintance with 
a real dog. A man may know all manner of trees by their 
botanical characteristics, and never see them as a painter 
sees them, nor feel their life as a poet feels it. Great 
naturalists may have no experience of anything in nature 
to make them feel or adopt the words, “it haunted him 
like a passion.” And especially in the higher ranges of 
knowledge, in our spiritual beliefs, is the difference vital 
between truths acknowledged by the intellect, and truths 
objectively perceived, or vividly present as realities of expe- 
rience. These last, which bring us face to face with living 
beings and with living interests, are the powers of the 
world to come, the powers that regenerate and make all 
things new; that give depth and purpose to character ; 
that inspire and sustain enterprize ; that turn thought into 
will, energy, unconquerable effort, inextinguishable hope ; 
that make men heroes, enthusiasts, saints, philanthropists 
and martyrs. Of course, if the belief is a delusion, this 
way of apprehending it will draw out into action all the 
evil that is in it; but it only shews the might of living 
Truth, how awful our responsibility towards it is, if false- 
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hood, which cannot be congenial to our nature, when thus 
taken for truth becomes the master of our being. 

The most delightful section of the book is in the few rich 
pages which shew how we come to believe in God with a 
real apprehension of Him. The argument from design is 
unanswerable, the intellect cannot resist it, but it is an 
inference from scientific contemplations, and to recognize a 
Designer in the world is not even a step towards bringing 
us into personal intercourse with Him. The doctrine of 
final causes, however convincing, will not give us the fel- 
lowship of the Holy Spirit, a God who is a Father anda 
communing Friend. There might be an omniscient and 
omnipotent Artificer manifest in creation, in our own bodies 
and minds, who yet spoke no word to us, nor ever touched 
us with Himself. A God in whom we live and move and 
have our being cannot be known to us only as an inference 
from external facts: He must be present to us immediately, 
personally—more immediately than in any other example 
familiar to us of spirit communicating with spirit. No 
man hath seen God at any time: the senses cannot furnish 
the materials of our image of Him. How then can we 
know God objectively? How can we really apprehend 
Him by actual experience of Him, with as full an assurance 
of His personality and His presence to us, as if we saw 
Him ? 

The material world in its externality is known to us by 
experience and intuition. A dog is not surpassed by the 
profoundest metaphysician in the recognition of individual 
existences and characters separate from -himself. Is there 
no way in which a Being, who is not ourselves, could make 
known to us his personality and his presence, except 
through the observations of the senses and reflection upon 
them? Are there no impressions except sensible impres- 
sions? Are there no voices except audible voices? Are 
there no authoritative commands spoken to us, not by our- 
selves, but which we vainly struggle not to hear, except 
by our masters according to the flesh? Surely a spiritual 
Being who had access to us could reveal Himself by im- 
pressions upon our spirits, as really as a man could make 
himself known by sights and sounds. Have we experience 
of a Being who has such access to us? That is the whole 
question. What is Conscience? Is it not a magisterial dic- 
VOL, VII. 2B 
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tate? Dees not the general feeling of mankind instinc- 
tively call it a Divine Voice? Do not the experiences of 
Conscience, awe, hope, fear, trembling, aspiration, the sense 
of accountability, involve the recognition of a living Object 
who acts in them, who orders us and reproves us, and some- 
times gladdens us with a thrill of approving love? And 
are not these intimations of Himself sufticient materials for 
a real apprehension of the Lord of our life, whose voice is 
not in our ear but in our soul? The moral sense of man- 
kind which passes a favourable judgment on the dictates 
of the Sovereign spirit is not to be confounded with the 
dictates on which it is exercised, nor with Him who speaks 
them. We are delighted to find the voice of the Catholic 
Church speaking through so great an authority, in contra- 
diction to a debased Protestantism, giving its full and in- 
dependent place to Natural Religion, and Dr. Newman ex- 
pressly assigning his own faith in the existence, personality, 
unity and character of God, to the unmistakable intimations 
of a spirit present in the conscience of an uncorrupted child : 


“Tf, as is the case, we feel responsibility, are ashamed, are 
frightened at transgressing the voice of Conscience, this implies 
that there is One to whom we are responsible, before whom we 
are ashamed, whose claims upon us we fear. If, on doing wrong, 
we feel the same tearful, broken-hearted sorrow which over- 
whelms us on hurting a mother ; if, on doing right, we enjoy the 
same sunny serenity of mind, the same soothing satisfactory 
delight, which follows on our receiving praise from a father, we 
certainly have within us the image of some person, to whom our 
love and veneration look, in whose smile we find our happiness, 
for whom we yearn, towards whom we direct our pleadings, in 
whose anger we are troubled and waste away. These feelings in 
us are such as require for their exciting cause an intelligent 
being : we are not affectionate towards a stone, nor do we feel 
shame before a horse or a dog ; we have no remorse or compunce- 
tion on breaking mere human law: yet, so it is, conscience 
excites all these painful emotions, confusion, foreboding, self- 
condemnation ; and on the other hand it sheds upon us a deep 
peace, a sense of security, a resignation and a hope, which there 
is no sensible, no earthly object to elicit. ‘The wicked flees, 
when no one pursueth ; then why does he flee? Whence his 
terror? Who is it that he sees in solitude, in darkness, in the 
hidden chambers of his heart? If the cause of these emotions 
does not belong to this visible world, the Object to which his 
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perception is directed must be Supernatural and Divine ; and 
thus the phenomena of Conscience, as a dictate, avail to impress 
the imagination with the picture of a Supreme Governor, a Judge 
holy, just, powerful, all-seeing, retributive, and is the creative 
principle of religion, as the moral sense is the principle of ethics.”* 

“It is my wish to take an ordinary child, but one who is safe 
from influences destructive of his religious instincts. Supposing 
he has offended his parents, he will all alone and without effort, 
as if it were the most natural of acts, place himself in the pre- 
sence of God, and beg of Him to set him right with them. Let 
us consider how much is contained in this simple act. First, it 
involves the impression on his mind of an unseen Being with 
whom he is in immediate relation, and that relation so familiar 
that he can address Him whenever he himself chooses ; next, of 
One whose goodwill towards him he is assured of, and can take 
for granted,—nay, who loves him better, and is nearer to him, 
than his parents ; further, of One who can bear him, wherever 
he happens to be, and who can read his thoughts, for his prayer 
need not be vocal ; lastly, of One who can effect a critical change 
inthe state of feeling of others towards him. That is, we shall 
not be wrong in holding that this child has in his mind the image 
of an Invisible Being, who exercises a particular providence 
among us, who is present everywhere, who is heart-reading, 
heart-changing, ever accessible, open to impetration. What a 
strong and intimate vision of God must he have already attained, 
if, as I have supposed, an ordinary trouble of mind has the spon- 
taneous effect of leading him for consolation and aid to an Invi- 
sible Personal Power.” + 


Our author in making this appeal to experience does not 
pretend that a universal experience will respond to him ; 
but he rests, we think justly, on the general feeling of 
mankind, which agrees in recognizing the inward, authori- 
tative voice of a personal and peremptory Monitor ; and, if 
there are those who deny that conscience is ever more than 
a taste or an association, he prefers to believe either that 
their spirit was stifled by its first circumstances, or that they 
were exceptionally deficient in religious sensibility, or that 
they had suffered it to fade away through neglect, rather 
than that they never had at all the germ of an organ 
which so full a testimony, drawn from all ages and from 
minds of the most various texture and culture, declares to 
be natural to man. 


* Pp. 107. + P. 110. 
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In an editorial article in the May number of Fraser’s 
Magazine, it is set forth that the Grammar of Assent under- 
takes to shew that there is no middle ground tenable 
between Atheism and submission to an authoritative Church. 
These are the things that destroy all faith in reviewers. 
Mr. Kingsley, to whose offences we are indebted for the 
“ Apologia,” did not commit so clear a sin against positive 
evidence, when he affirmed that Dr. Newman did not make 
much account of veracity as a Christian virtue. We com- 
mend the following passage to Mr. Froude’s notice : 


“Thus conscience is a connecting principle between the crea- 
ture and his Creator ; and the firmest hold of theological truths 
is gained by habits of personal religion. When men begin all 
their works with the thought of God, acting for His sake and to 
fulfil His will, when they ask His blessing on themselves and 
their life, pray to Him for the objects they desire, and see Him 
in the event, whether it be according to their prayers or not, 
they will find everything that happens tend to confirm them in 
the truths about Him which live in their imagination, varied 
and unearthly as those truths may be. Then they are brought 
into His presence as a Living Person, and are able to hold con- 
verse with Him, and that with a directness and simplicity, with 
a confidence and intimacy, mutatis mutandis, which we use to- 
wards an earthly superior; so that it is doubtful whether we 
recognize the company of our fellow-men with greater keenness 
than these favoured minds are able to contemplate and adore the 
Unseen, Incomprehensible Creator. 

“This vivid apprehension of religious objects, on which I have 
been enlarging, is independent of the written records of Revela- 
tion ; it does not require any knowledge of Scripture, nor of the 
history or the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church. It is 
independent of books. But if so much may be traced out in the 
twilight of Natural Religion, it is obvious how great an addition 
in fulness and exactness is made to our mental image of the 
Divine Personality and Attributes by the light of Christianity. 
And, indeed, to give us a clear and sufficient object for our faith, 
is one main purpose of the supernatural Dispensations of Reli- 
gion.” * 


Conscience is our specific informant of God ; so that when 
we say there is One God, we have not merely a notional 
apprehension of what the words mean, but also a real ap- 
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prehension of the Object they denote. Theology is con- 
cerned with the dogmatic statement: Religion is concerned 
with the act of realizing faith. But the theological state- 
ment may render the highest service to religion in drawing 
fully out, and harmonizing, all that is contained in the 
informations of the spirit, and presenting it clearly for the 
contemplation of faith. Though theology draws all its data 
from spiritual experiences and interpretations of fact, it 
will feed and actuate religion, as careful acts of memory 
and reflection will bring before us all our debt of gratitude 
to God, all our grounds of trust, and renew the springs of 
love and confidence in our flat or suffering moments. 

The two next sections in which Dr. Newman undertakes 
to shew that the Athanasian Trinity may be not only theo- 
logically admitted by the intellect, but really apprehended 
by the eye of faith, objectively imaged, as a man is imaged 
by perception, or in the mirror of memory,—and that the 
whole dogmatic system of the Roman Catholic Church, 
through all the creeds and canons, may be assented to with 
the kind of assent we give to a concrete fact,—can only be 
described as astounding examples of the dialectical tour de 
force. He affirms that there is nothing in the Athanasian 
Creed which does not address itself to the imagination, 
which is not capable of being livingly pictured to the 
mind; that there are no scientific terms in it; that “ Per- 
sonal,” as applied to the Divine Nature, is a word sufficiently 
explained by common use; that Three, One, He, God, 
Father, Son, Spirit, have all a popular meaning, and are 
used according to that obvious and popular meaning when 
introduced into the Catholic dogma. In consistency, then, 
with the obvious and popular meaning of words, he affirms 
it to be the teaching of the Athanasian Creed, “that the 
One Personal God is Father, is Son, is Holy Ghost, Each of 
whom is that One Personal God in the fulness of His Being 
and Attributes ; so that the Father is all that is meant by 
the word ‘God, as if we knew nothing of Son or Spirit ; 
and in like manner the Son and the Spirit are Each by 
Himself all that is meant by the word, as if the Other and 
the Father were unkyown; moreover, that by the word 
‘God’ is meant nothing over and above what is meant by 
the ‘Father,’ or by the ‘Son, or by the ‘Holy Ghost ; 
and that the Father is in no sense the Son, nor the Son the 
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Holy Ghost, nor the Holy Ghost the Father.” He asserts 
that the procession of the Son from the Father, and of the 
Spirit from the Father and the Son, can be received not 
notionally or theologically only, but with a real apprehen- 
sion, objectively or imaginatively ; and this is his explana- 
tion, in which either the analogy disappears, or the theology 
is reduced to a very strange condition. 


“We have abundant instances in nature of the general law of 
one thing coming from another or from others :—as the child 
issues in the man as his successor, and the child and the man 
issue in the old man, like them both but not the same, so differ- 
ent as almost to have a fresh personality distinct from each, so 
we may form some image, however vague, of the procession of 
the Holy Spirit from Father and Son.”* 


He admits, indeed, that the dogma of the Trinity, as a 
complex whole, cannot be really apprehended ; but he con- 
tends that each of the propositions of which it is composed 
is conceived and held as a fact. On this matter, whether 
the Trinity is the object of a real or only of a notional assent, 
whether it belongs to Religion or only to Theology, his state- 
ments are for him unusually infirm and vacillating. In 
one place he says: 

“T ask, then, as concerns the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
such as I have drawn it out to be, is it capable of being appre- 
hended otherwise than notionally? Is it a theory, undeniable 
indeed, but addressed to the student, and to no one else? Is it 
the elaborate, subtle, triumphant exhibition of a truth, com- 
pletely developed, and happily adjusted, and accurately balanced 
on its centre, and impregnable on every side, as a scientific view, 
‘totus, teres, atque rotundus,’ challenging all assailants ; or, on 
the other hand, does it come to the unlearned, the young, the 
busy, and the afflicted, as a fact which is to arrest them, pene- 
trate them, and to support and animate them in their passage 
through life? That is, does it admit of being held in the ima- 
gination, and being embraced with a real assent? I maintain it 
does, and that it is the normal faith which every Christian has, 
on which he is stayed, which is his spiritual life, there being 
nothing in the exposition of the dogma, as I have given it above, 
which does not address the imagination as well as the intellect.”+ 


In another place he says : ‘ 
“ But the question is whether a real assent to the mystery, as 
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such, is possible ; and I say it is not possible, because, while we 
can image the separate propositions, we cannot image them alto- 
gether.””* 

So that, according to this, we have no real image of God, 
but only an assent to a number of propositions setting forth 
the true doctrine of God, and presenting a number of sepa- 
rate images which will not coalesce into one image. Accor- 
dingly, in one of his illustrations, he implies that God as 
He is is not apprehended by us at all. We apprehend 
separate aspects, of which we cannot make a whole. “ Break 
a ray of light into its constituent colours, each is beautiful, 
each may be enjoyed ; attempt to unite them, and perhaps 
you may produce only a dirty white. The pure and indi- 
visible Light is seen only by the blessed inhabitants of 
heaven ; here we have but such faint reflections of It as its 
diffraction supplies; but they are sufficient for faith and 
devotion. Attempt to combine them into one, and you gain 
nothing but a mystery, which you can describe as a notion, 
but cannot depict as an imagination.” This is the necessary 
defect of a tri-personal theology ; it has no image of God. 
Dr. Newman would not say that he had no image of Christ ; 
yet he does say that by the word “God” is meant nothing 
over and above what is meant by “the Son.” 

The far more remarkable feat of exhibiting how the whole 
dogmatic system of the Roman Church may be believed 
with a real assent by an ignorant people who do not under- 
stand even the terms in which its propositions are conveyed, 
is more summarily performed. The magnitude of the diffi- 
culty to be overcome is set forth with the emphatic dis- 
tinctness which in other cases of marvellous exploits is used 
to enhance the interest of success. 

“T cannot deny that a large and ever-increasing collection of 
propositions, abstract notions, not concrete truths, become, by 
the successive definitions of Councils, a portion of the credenda, 
and have an imperative claim upon the faith of every Catholic ; 
and this being the case, it will be asked me how I am borne out 
by facts in enlarging, as I have done, on the simplicity and 
directness, on the tangible reality, of the Church’s dogmatic 
teaching. 

“T will suppose the objection urged thus :—Why has not the 
Catholic Church limited her credenda to propositions such as 
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those in her Creed, concrete and practical, easy of apprehension, 
and of a character to win assent? such as ‘Christ is God,’ ‘ This 
is my body,’ ‘ Baptism gives life to the soul,’ ‘The Saints inter- 
cede for us,’ ‘Death, judgment, heaven and hell, the four last 
things,’ ‘There are seven gifts of the Holy Ghost,’ ‘Three theo- 
logical virtues,’ ‘Seven capital sins, and the like, as they are 
found in her Catechisms. On the contrary, she makes it impe- 
rative on every one, priest and layman, to profess as revealed 
truth all the Canons of the Councils, and innumerable decisions 
of Popes, propositions so various, so notional, that but few can 
know them, and fewer can understand them. What sense, for 
instance, can a child or a peasant, nay, or any ordinary Catholic, 
put upon the Tridentine Canons, even in translation? such as, 
‘Si quis dixerit homines sine Christi justitia, per quam nobis 
meruit, justificari, aut per eam ipsam formaliter justos esse, ana- 
thema sit.’ Or, again, such as the very anathema annexed by 
the Nicene Council to its Creed, the language of which is so 
obscure, that even theologians differ about its meaning. It runs 
as follows: ‘Those who say that once the Son was not, and 
before He was begotten He was not, and that He was made out 
of that which was not, or who pretend that He was of other 
hypostasis or substance, or that the Son of God is created, muta- 
ble, or alterable, the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church ana- 
thematizes.’ These doctrinal denunciations are de fide ; peasants 
are bound to believe them as well as controversialists, and to 
believe them as truly as they believe that our Lord is God. 
How then are the Catholic credenda easy and within reach of all 
men ?”’* 


Again, attention is even more emphatically challenged to 
this apparently insoluble problem of faith : 


“Tf no mind, theological or not, can believe what it cannot 
understand, in what sense can the Canons of Councils and other 
ecclesiastical determinations be included in those credenda which 
the Church presents to every Catholic, and to which every Ca- 
tholie gives his firm interior assent ?”’ + 

And here is the solution, in a passage of which the first 
sentence is not reconcilable with the wording of the previous 
extracts : 

“Tt is not the necessary result of unity of profession, nor is it 
the fact, that the Church imposes dogmatic statements on the 
interior assent of those who cannot apprehend them. The diffi- 
culty is removed by the dogma of the Church’s infallibility, and 
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of the consequent duty of ‘implicit faith’ in her word. The ‘One 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church’ is an article of the Creed, 
and an article which, inclusive of her infallibility, all men, high 
and low, can easily master and accept with a real and operative 
assent. It.stands in the place of all abstruse propositions in a 
Catholic’s mind, for to believe in her word is virtually to believe 
in them all. Even what he cannot understand, at least he can 
believe to be true, because he believes in the Church.”* 


No attempt is made to prove the fundamental dogma of 
the Catholic religion, that the Church is the infallible oracle 
of Truth, so that the word of the Church is the word of the 
Revelation, nor is even the method of proof, the direction 
in which it lies, indicated; but even if the proof was 
irresistible, it would not follow that dogmas, in themselves 
unintelligible, could be received by peasants or children 
with a firm interior assent ; the utmost that would follow 
would be of this kind, according to the pattern of faith 
laid down at the commencement—“I believe that Mother 
Church’s word, that lucern is medicago sativa, &c., is the 
truth.” 

So far we have seen Dr. Newman considering religious 
truths only in relation to our power of objectively appre- 
hending them. The work closes with a chapter of great 
value, in which our religious assents are considered in rela- 
tion to their evidences. In preliminary dissertations it is 
argued that the instrument of proof is practical reason, not 
formal logic. The data of theology will vary with each 
man’s religious sensibility, and spiritual experience, and 
knowledge of facts ; and even when the data are the same, 
the results will vary in the meanings assigned to them, 
with our natural gifts of insight or power of interpretation, 
and with the acquired faculties of an instructed and exer- 
cised judgment. We are guided not by demonstration or 
scientific proof, but by the consilience of probabilities—by 
various lines of indication converging to an irresistible con- 
clusion, by verisimilitude as it presents itself to a mind 
familiar with the subject-matter. No universal logic can 
define the limits of duty, what it is right for him to under- 
take, what imperative voices of suggestion and direction he 
must obey, in the case of any particular man. All this 
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depends upon experiences, outward and inward, which may 
be properties of the individual. No agreement can logically 
be exacted from those who differ in their primary feelings 
or impressions, and, consequently, in the shaping moulds of 
the mind. The only test of truth is the concurring judg- 
ment of those most conversant with the special subject- 
matter. A comprehensive view of a large assemblage of 
intellectual data, with a commanding perception of the con- 
clusions to which they point, depend on the possession of 
special knowledge and the exercise of special faculties, a 
result of individual development which cannot be imparted 
to those not in possession of the materials of inference, 
or who have the powers that must be brought to bear upon 
such interests and questions only in an inchoate state. This 
faculty of judging, in things not admitting scientific proof 
or reducible to the rules of verbal reasoning, Dr. Newman 
calls the Ilative Sense ; and where men differ in the range 
and quality of their perceptions, in their primary informa- 
tions, as on the first elements of religion and morality, and 
in disputed questions of history and its interpretation, each 
individual stands by himself, and may not be amenable, 
except on points of exact knowledge, to the judgment of 
another. This is not to deny the existence of objective 
truth ; but in such cases we have no test of truth except in 
the concurrence or convergence of free investigators, enlight- 
ened and conscientious. From this individuality of data 
and of judgment, Dr. Newman draws the special conclusion, 
and, if he points to an external standard of truth, quite 
falsely as appears to us, “that we need the interference 
of a Power greater than human teaching and human argu- 
ments to make our beliefs true and our minds one.” Our 
beliefs will ultimately be more true and full, under the 
universal teachings of God, because our minds are not one. 
We need only the modest knowledge of our own limitations, 
and a faith in that slow but sure development of humanity 
under the solemn responsibilities of a free culture, by means 
of which, often insensibly, true but partial aspects find at 
last their juncture and reconciliation, and flow together into 
perfect wholes. 

Dr. Newman fully accepts Natural Religion as the primary 
revelation of God, which Christianity necessarily recognizes 
and depends upon. And as Christianity can only be the 
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completion and supplement of Natural Religion, its evidence 
would be useless, however miraculous or supernatural it 
may be, if it was not in harmony with the teachings, or 
denied the authority, of that system of thought to which it 
is compelled to appeal. But, as the Christianity in which 
Dr. Newman rests is au authoritative scheme, out of which 
we cannot pick and choose, but “ must receive it all if we 
accept it at all,” instead of interpreting Christianity by the 
light that lighteth every man who comes into the world, 
the shadows of his doctrinal scheme colour his conceptions 
of Natural Religion ; and in presenting it as the adumbration 
of the perfect Revelation, he is led to deepen the natural 
shades, and make the natural witnesses point their testi- 
mony in the direction of that system in which he believes 
truth to culminate. As Conscience presents God as an 
imperative Governor and Judge, and we are always delin- 
quents, never in full obedience to orders which we feel to 
be holy, just and good, fear is set forth as the instinctive 
moral relation between man and his Creator. This fear 
seeks relief through acts of propitiation, and the heathen 
effort to appease the gods by sacrifice, in which men _ be- 
sought the favour of heaven by offering up what was dearest 
to themselves, is made to bear a testimony to the totally 
different, and even opposite, idea of vicarious expiation, the 
Church’s doctrine of Atonement, in which it is not man 
who out of the sense of his guilt and heavy debt lays at the 
feet of God his most precious possession, but God who 
shews His sensibility to the sin of insensible man, and 
washes it away by the sacrifice of Himself. Vicarious satis- 
faction, in this sense, does not enter into the conception or 
the practice of Natural Religion ; the victims, national or 
individual, were, at least, provided by the sinners. The 
heathen feeling in the strength of which man stripped him- 
self of something very costly, which at least was his own, 
to atone for the sin of his soul, however dreadfully perverted, 
was a healthier instinct. And though it is quite true that 
the natural aspect under which the Judge presents Himself 
to us, as transgressors, is that of One who is angry, yet it 
is an anger in which we share, of which we approve; we 
are angry against ourselves, and our fear is not the terror 
of slaves, who have come short of an arbitrary Master's 
tyrannous tasks, but the awe and shame of a self-condemned 
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child who has dishonoured a Sovereign and Holy Spirit, 
whose dictates, as our author himself finely says, have 
echoes and reverberations in our own. It is astonishing 
that Newman, and a greater than he, Bishop Butler, should 
fail to see that there is no analogy between the universal 
fact of good men being willing to suffer, and having to 
suffer, for the sins of others, and to win them from their 
sins,—and God’s providing an acquittal for sinners, a clear- 
ance of guilt, not by the transforming power of a Divine 
goodness, a process of reconciliation we all admit, but by the 
operation upon Him of sufferings and sacrifices not their own. 
Vicarious suffering, the willing “bearing of one another's 
burdens,” is a universal law of goodness ; but to turn the 
word “suffering” into the word “punishment,” is to convert 
a benign fact of Providence into a hideous falsehood, revolt- 
ing to the natural conscience. From an illustration of what 
is meant by vicarious suffering, which with our whole hearts 
we accept, Dr. Newman passes in the next page to a state- 
ment of the theological doctrine, against which with our 
whole hearts we protest. Here is the illustration of the 
natural law : 

“ We all suffer for each other, and gain by each other’s suffer- 
ings ; for man never stands alone here, though he will stand by 
himself one day hereafter ; but here he is a social being, and goes 
forward to his long home as one of a large company.” 

Here is the doctrine, to which the illustration affords no 
moral analogy, and in which, against the voice of natural 
Conscience that sin is inalienable, and that responsibility 
cannot be shifted, and against the express word of Revela- 
tion speaking by Christ, it is assumed that all pain is penal, 
and the penalty capable of being transferred : 

“ Since all human suffering is in its last resolution the punish- 
ment of sin, and punishment implies a Judge and a rule of justice, 
he who undergoes the punishment of another in his stead may 
be said in a certain sense to satisfy the claims of justice towards 
that other in his own person.’”* 

But this sternness, the first reading of a rude religious- 
ness, Dr. Newman sees not to be the real countenance of 
God, nor the legitimate expression of His chief relations 
towards us. It is the genuine and healthy trembling of an 
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undeveloped spirit, that knows its own sin, but does not 
yet know all that Natural Religion teaches of the goodness 
of the holiness of God. The fear of conscience ; the instinct 
of sacrifice ; the sense of pain, evil and misery, prevailing 
in the world; the silence of God, as though He was hiding 
Himself from His children, and permitting some evil power 
to work its will ;—these are the severe aspects which strike 
at first, but are soon felt to be partial or false interpretations ; 
for there are other witnesses to God, deeper and nearer to 
our life, which relieve the impression of severity without 
injuring its holy awe,—the instinctive refuge of the heart 
to God as a very ready Help; the universal trust that saves 
us from the hardness of despair; the hope of spiritual good 
that exalts and sweetens suffering ; the feeling of the indi- 
vidual soul that, however we are oppressed by the mystery 
of an universal Providence, there is a point of view from 
which each of us for himself can catch the face of God and 
recognize the unseen Hand ; faith in prayer as a living and 
efficacious resort to Him in answer to His promptings in us ; 
and the strong belief in the power of good and holy men to 
help us with God, as the representatives of blessed possibi- 
lities, and the true symbols of our own being. 

As Revealed Religion rests upon Natural Religion, and 
Natural Religion rests upon the informations of Conscience, 
and the interpretations we give to them, and these are not 
uniform nor universal, the evidences of Christianity are of 
a spiritual character, of a moral probability, with more or 
less force according to the preparations of the individual, 
the attitudes of his soul towards God in expectation, insight 
and pursuit. Paley’s argument for Miracles Dr. Newman 
declines to use, not as having no weight, but as not addressed 
to the right faculties, and, even if irresistible as a conclu- 
sion, not carrying with it conviction or light in any real 
feeling or possession of the Religion which it is its object 
to prove. Spiritual things are spiritually discerned. An 
external argument that cannot be answered, but that re- 
quires from the soul, and gives to the soul, no inner fellow- 
ship with Christ in his relations to man and God, is not 
the kind of proof that Religion requires. “If I am asked,” 
says Dr. Newman, “to use Paley’s argument for my own 
conversion, I say plainly I do not want to be converted by 
a smart syllogism ; if I am asked to convert others by it, I 
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say plainly I do not care to overcome their reason without 
touching their hearts.” If Revealed Religion is the supple- 
ment and development of Natural Religion, he who has not 
taken the first steps is not ready for the second. The higher 
states of belief are gained by the same habits of thought, 
sensibility and character, that open to us the lower ones. 
If we are not admitted to them through these, we must 
remain outside for ever. How is faith to come to those 
who have no spiritual hunger or thirst, in whom Natural 
Religion has not awakened the desires that bring the Objects 
of faith within our craving or our sight? Much of the 
unbelief that cannot receive Christianity, and much of the 
nominal belief that receives it as though it received it not, 
is owing to the fact that Christianity corresponds to a high 
order of spiritual wants, and that where the wants are not 
felt, Christianity is God’s provision for an occasion that has 
not yet come. It is true that Christ himself, any real 
sight of him, may be the first to create the desires, to 
awaken the affections, which he also meets and satisfies ; 
the Object of our faith may also have to couch our spiritual 
eyes, but this will not be in the fullest natural order of the 
developments of God ; and the organ of faith, sensibility to 
divine things, must be in some condition of vitality before 
it can be appealed to at all. He who has been brought as 
near to God as Natural Religion can bring him, is in the 
best position for rightly appreciating both the evidences 
and the contents of a Revelation that claims to be its sup- 
plement. Christianity is not the root but the flower of 
religion ; it came not first but last; it begins where the 
natural provision ends ; it professes to meet the questions 
which the religious spirit, drawing its light from nature, 
asks but cannot answer; and the soul that is not imbued 
with the instincts, sentiments, discernments and aspirations 
of Natural Religion, stands in no living relations of interest 
or curiosity to a Revelation that professes to be its supple- 
ment; it needs nothing more than it has, either in the 
way of objects for its faith, or of healing for its wounds. 
It is true, indeed, that our desires and cravings, our sense 
of our own needs, can be no evidences of the reality of the 
objects of our faith—other tests must be rigorously applied 
—but they may serve to give earnestness to investigation, 
and turn our eyes into the direction, or open them to the 
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perception, of things that are really presented to our sight. 
They are not the evidences, but they are the pre-requisites 
of faith. 


“Starting from these elements, we may determine without 
difficulty the class of sentiments, intellectual and moral, which 
constitute the formal preparation for entering upon what are 
called the Evidences of Christianity. These Evidences, then, 
pre-suppose a belief and perception of the Divine Presence, a 
recognition of His attributes and an admiration of His Person 
viewed under them, a conviction of the worth of the soul and of 
the reality and momentousness of the unseen world, an under- 
standing that, in proportion as we partake in our own persons of 
the attributes which we admire in Him, we are dear to Him, a 
consciousness on the contrary that we are far from partaking 
them, a consequent insight into our guilt and misery, an eager 
hope of reconciliation to Him, a desire to know and to love Him, 
and a sensitive looking out in all that happens, whether in -the 
course of nature or of human life, for tokens, if such there be, of 
His bestowing on us what we so greatly need. These are speci- 
mens of the state of mind for which I stipulate in those who 
would make inquiry into the truth of Christianity ; and my war- 
rant for so definite a stipulation lies in the teaching of conscience 
and the moral sense, in the testimony of those religious rites 
which have ever prevailed in all parts of the world, and in the 
character and conduct of those who have commonly been selected 
by the popular instinct as the special favourites of Heaven.”* 

The historical evidences of Christianity, arising from a 
vast number of correspondences all converging to one con- 
clusion, pointing to objects of faith that meet the conditions 
of the case, fulfil the anticipations of mankind, carry with 
them the present witness of the Spirit, and fitly close and 
crown the series of Revelations, are traced, in the concluding 
pages of the Grammar of Assent, with admirable clearness, 
cogency and moderation. The accumulation of probabilities, 
of conspiring coincidences, furnishes a proof as strong as 
demonstration ; and though the coincidences may arise, one 
by one, in a natural way and by general laws, yet by their 
combination and consilience they convey an irresistible 
conviction of providential purpose, and serve as a means of 
communication reserved by God to be the indications of 
His special will. He starts from the antecedent probability 
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founded on the anticipation which Natural Religion creates, 
that a Revelation will be given—a presentiment grounded 
on the sense, on the one hand, of the infinite goodness of 
God, and, on the other, of our one extreme need—“ two 
doctrines which are the primary constituents of Natural 
Religion.” And if Natural Religion gives an expectation of 
Revelation, it also gives a standard of spiritual judgment 
to which it must conform. Dr. Newman postulates, “that 
no religion is from God which contradicts our sense of 
right and wrong,” and “would repudiate a theology which 
taught that men were created in order to be wicked and 
wretched.” The historical correspondences dwelt upon are 
the relations of Judaism to Christianity, as its transfigura- 
tion and completion ; the two together, as one growth out 
of a Theism coeval with History itself, spanning the whole 
course of human affairs with one providential and progres- 
sive system of earthly and heavenly intercourse ; the lapse 
of Judaism from obstinately standing on its past relations 
to God, to the exclusion of their legitimate development 
clearly manifested in the facts of His providence ; the de- 
pendence of Christianity on Judaism as prophetically indi- 
cated, in succeeding to the offices which Judaism forfeited, 
and as the outcome and proper representative, the legitimate 
heir, of the former religion, undertaking the divine work of 
ruling and converting the world, actually doing what Juda- 
ism foresaw was to be done; the independence of Chris- 
tianity upon Judaism, as having a higher character and 
higher methods of its own, and in that character not only 
failing to fulfil some of the expectations of Judaism, but 
giving clear warnings from the beginning, by prophecies of 
its own, that it would not fulfil them ; the fact of Messianic 
promise, and the fact of the appearance at the expected 
time of a universal deliverer and reconciler, offering a uni- 
versal religion, contemplating a universal Church, a univer- 
sal empire of God, but using only the instruments of spi- 
ritual persuasion and missionary love, of the manifestation 
of God and the Divine Life to the conscience of mankind ; 
and finally, the fact of the wonderful history of Christianity 
itself, its first progress towards universal conquest, in con- 
nection with the fact that the weapons of its warfare were 
sanctity, suffering and preaching, the image of Christ intro- 
duced into the hearts of men being at once their new life 
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when converted and the instrument of their conversion ;— 
are these things resolvable into the operation of ordinary 
causes, moral, social or political ? 

The investigation is pursued not at all in the interests of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the only intimation of the 
communion to which Dr. Newman belongs comes in unex- 
pectedly, in a single line, with no relation whatever to the 
argument in hand, which is drawn from the correspondences 
of facts, on which he mainly relies as an indication of the 
divine meanings of Providence. The chief ground on which 
he rests Christianity is that the Religion of Nature is a mere 
inchoation and needs a complement, and that Christianity, 
by the logic of facts, and by its own fitness, proves itself to 
be that complement. Whatever doctrine of Authority may 
dwell in his mind, and sometimes break out as a strange 
excrescence on his reasoning, the principle of his whole 
argument is, that Christianity is the divine “ counterpart of 
ourselves, and is real as we are real.” In so far as he means 
or holds anything contrary to this, he has armed us against 
himself : 

“Tt is a living truth which never can grow old. Some per- 
sons speak of it as if it were a thing of history, with only indirect 
bearings upon modern times ; I cannot allow that it is a mere 
historical religion. Certainly it has its foundations in past and 
glorious memories, but its power is in the present. It is no 
dreary matter of antiquarianism ; we do not contemplate it in 
conclusions drawn from dumb documents and dead events, but 
by faith exercised in ever-living objects, and by the use and ap- 
propriation of ever-recurring gifts.””* 

We rejoice to entertain the hope that this remarkable 
book, notwithstanding the grotesque incongruity of some of 
its assumptions with the course and method of its own rea- 
sonings, will be of eminent service, at this particular time, 
in supplying a powerful argument and protest against the 
modern tendencies of Positivist science in its relations to 
religious belief. 
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[V.—THE STORY OF JEAN CALAS. 


Jean Calas ec sa Famille: Etude Historique d’aprés les 
Documents Originaux, &e. Par Athanase Coquerel Fils. 
Seconde Edition. Paris. 1869. 

Histoire du Proces de Jean Calas, &c. Par M. YAbbé Sal- 
van, Chanoine Honoraire de Toulouse. Toulouse. 1863. 


Ir is no mere idle and vulgar curiosity which leads 
people to throng courts of justice when any remarkable 
case is brought forward for judgment. Lower and baser 
considerations, no doubt, attract some of the crowd, and 
enter in some degree into the minds of all; but the true, 
even if unconscious, motive always seems to be, that in 
such trial there will be unveiled to human eyes a part of 
the great judgment which is ever in secret being transacted ; 
the world’s sifting of falsehood from truth, right from wrong, 
is here gathered up into the concrete; men hear both 
sides fairly stated—a rare circumstance, save in a legal 
trial ; and, in the great majority of cases, the verdict of the 
jury is also that of the public, who, at the same time, silently 
and unofficially try the case. The records of causes célébres 
have the same sort of interest, but with this element super- 
added, that history and time have judged the judges of 
ach old case, have stilled the passions which sway the 
minds of even judicial persons in seasons of strong political 
or religious excitement. And it may happen at times that, 
in reading such an old trial, we find it, as it were, still in 
progress ; the feelings have not died away which were yet 
kee1:er when all the actors were alive; we sit as a sort of 
court of appeal, in which the whole question has to be 
argued over again; and the ultimate verdict, which time 
and the human conscience are sure to give in the end, may 
yet be in suspense, awaiting a calmer future. Typical trials 
like those of Mary Stuart and her grandson, in the region 
of politics, will rise naturally to the minds of all as in- 
stances of what we mean ; though they are dead, they are 
not yet judged by the final court of appeal; in each case 
“adhue sub judice lis est.” 

And in reading the accounts of past causes, we have 
to consider a point which the original and formal court 
ought seldom to notice at all, and which, if it affected the 
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verdict, did so wrongly, as we now think. When a prisoner 
is on his trial, the only question should be, “ Does the evi- 
dence support the charge?’ but we may calmly consider 
this further question, “Is it likely the prisoner should have 
acted as he is said to have done?” and we may pronounce 
the mental verdict of “Guilty,” when the spoken verdict, 
according to the evidence, ought to have been, “ Not guilty.” 
Once this maxim of modern judicial procedure was not so 
understood, so acted on as now ; premisses were laid down, 
conclusions drawn in support of a position which evidence 
alone failed to substantiate ; and since the premisses were 
not always stated, the accused, if rebutting the evidence, 
was yet condemned by a conclusion drawn formally enough 
from propositions which he would have denied as vehe- 
mently, nay, sometimes far more vehemently, than his ac- 
cusers. 

Such a cause célébre was the trial of Jean Calas; but 
its interest is still further intensified by the facts, that in it 
were and are enlisted the feelings of Catholic against Pro- 
testant, and Protestant against Catholic, and this in the 
south of France, where religious controversy has ever been 
bitter ; that even now the side taken in the “affaire Calas” 
depends far more than many eager partizans would like to 
admit, on creed and not on evidence. And as if the differ- 
ences between religious men on either side were not enough, 
the story interested Voltaire, who took a vehement part 
in the long controversy which has not died away in the 
space of a century; and from the premisses, Jean Calas 
was a Protestant and Voltaire vindicated his memory, have 
been drawn the conclusions, the man was a villain and his 
memory is accursed. 

The story of Jean Calas we propose here to tell; though 
we know well that it would be better that our readers 
should study it in M. Coquerel’s most interesting book. 
Scarcely a week passes, however, which does not force on 
us the reflection, how great barriers are still the few miles 
of sea, and the difference of language, between us and 
our French neighbours. Few books, save worthless novels, 
succeed in gaining anything like a circulation among us, 
and it speaks ill for English culture that translations even 
of French works seem still to be a necessity. We shall be 
pardoned, therefore, for giving more detail of the book we 
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review than would be necessary in the case of one written 
in English and published on this side the Channel. The 
other book mentioned in our heading, that by Canon Sal- 
van, is out of print; we have obtained it only after a long 
search, and with considerable difficulty. It is not of any 
intrinsic value. The good Canon must weary the Catholics 
of Toulouse fully as much as an English preacher is wont 
to weary an English audience, if his sermons are as dull as 
his book. But as it is written to answer M. Coquerel, we 
have been very careful to attend rather to his facts, or sup- 
posed facts, than to the style in which he has presented 
them. We shall give him every possible advantage, for he 
seems a worthy and painstaking, though extremely stupid 
person. M. Coquerel’s book is one of a class more common 
both in France and in Germany than in England, a treatise 
which is absolutely exhaustive of its subject. Convinced 
of the importance of the case as bearing on the social and 
religious life of the period, as an example of the fierce pre- 
judice against which his Church has had to contend, as a 
specimen of dogmatic bigotry, which he too sadly knows is 
not confined to the Catholic Church, he has thought it 
worth while to place the facts and the actors in all possible 
lights, and to tell the story with the most circumstantial 
minuteness. In reading it, we were repeatedly reminded of 
Mr. Browning's Ring and the Book ; and the comparison is 
a compliment to both authors. For the highest poetry is 
intensely realistic ; and the vein of tragedy which is in 
every life, coming to the surface in that of Jean Calas, lends 
a dignity to the mean surroundings of his station, and raises 
the linendraper’s shop into the stage of an awful drama. 
The scene is Toulouse ; the time, October 13th, 1761. At 
half-past nine o'clock on that warm autumn night, numbers 
of people had been coming and going along the busy Grand’ 
Rue des Filettiers ; for though the shops were closed be- 
times, the citizens were many of them sitting before their 
doors, and even entertaining their friends, as is the mode 
in more genial climes than ours, in the open street. Sieur 
Jean Calas the linendraper was not in the open air, how- 
ever, as was his neighbour the demoiselle Brandelac; he and 
his family had remained in doors after supper ; and, indeed, 
he was not a man likely to be much at his ease in the 
light give-and-take gossip of the public pavement. In busi- 
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ness, the great leveller both of parties and creeds, he could 
hold his own, nor so long as his wares were good would 
even the ladies of Toulouse care to inquire into the ortho- 
doxy of the seller. But business over, his townsfolk were 
quick to remember that he was a Protestant, one of a pro- 
scribed caste, against whom the hatred was such as we can 
scarcely realize even with the facts before us. Up to the 
time of which we write, every child born of a Protestant 
marriage was by law a bastard ; only nine years before, the 
assemblies of Protestants for worship had been put down 
by dragonnades, and infants who had been baptized as 
Protestants were re-baptized under military force. Less 
than three years before, there had been dragonnades to dis- 
perse congregations of the Reformed in two provinces of the 
south. Toulouse itself had an annual féte in commemora- 
tion of a provincial massacre of Huguenots, which, ten 
years before that of St. Bartholomew in Paris, had given a 
frightful hint of how best such an extermination of heresy 
could be conducted... A Protestant household would na- 
turally keep much to itself in Toulouse. Madame Calas, 
moreover, was not only a Protestant, but of somewhat higher 
birth than might be expected from her position, and allied 
to many noble families in Languedoc ; hence, in a country 
and an age when such ties were more considered than now, 
she ruled her small household in a noticeably dignified 
manner, “and, though the wife of a simple tradesman, re- 
tained much high breeding.”* 

The family was neither united nor alone on this October 
evening. The two daughters, Rose and Nannette, were 
paying an annual visit to some friends in the country ; 
Donat, the youngest son, a lad of fourteen, was apprenticed 
at a merchant's house in Nismes; Louis, the second son, 
was living in Toulouse, but away from home, and, though 
seeing his family from time to time, by no means on cordial 
terms with them. He had become a Catholic; and this, 
which of itself was enough to cause a coolness, in those 
days, between himself and the other members of his family, 
was rendered still more bitter to his father by a demand, 
enforced by law, for a separate home and maintenance, which 
the finances of the latter could ill afford. There remained a 
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home only M. and Madame Calas; their elder son, Mare 
Antoine, now in his twenty-ninth year; their third son, 
Pierre ; and the servant, Jeanne Viguiére, who had been with 
them for nearly thirty years, a Catholic, who in her zeal for 
her Heavenly Master had somewhat overlooked the duties 
she owed to her earthly employers, in that she had been a 
main instrument in the conversion of Louis. At supper, 
and remaining with the family through the evening, was a 
young man, named Lavaysse, who, accidentally delayed in 
passing through Toulouse, had spent his time between the 
Calas and the family of another Protestant friend. 

From this house, thus peopled, where all that was orderly, 
peaceable, and perhaps a trifle dull, might have been ex- 
pected, came cries of murder on the still night. Though 
the street was now emptier than it had been, no less than 
fourteen persons heard the cry for help ; and though, as was 
natural, there was some difference as to the actual words 
heard in that moment of confusion and alarm, they seem 
to have been, in the patois of Toulouse, “Ah moun Diou! 
Yan tuat” (Oh mon Dieu! on I’a tué), and therefore pro- 
bably, as was in fact declared by several witnesses, they 
proceeded from the servant Jeanne. Before any neighbours 
from without could enter the house, Lavaysse and Pierre 
Calas had rushed out as though for assistance ; Pierre seems 
to have returned, gone out, and back again, more than once 
before Lavaysse returned at all, and had brought with him, 
first the assistant of a neighbouring surgeon, then a trades- 
man who was:an intimate friend, at whose house Lavaysse 
was staying, and finally a lawyer, the Sieur Clausade. The 
first of the neighbours to enter was a friend of the two 
young Calas, Antoine Delpech. He saw the body of Mare 
Antoine Calas, lying in the shop, his head supported by 
soine bales, his father leaning against the counter, but 
coming from time to time to bend over his son, and try to 
make him swallow some cordial. He, thinking his friend 
had been wounded in a duel, felt the body, and found it 
cold, and the surgeon’s assistant having come in, confirmed 
his fear that death had long taken place, but on examina- 
tion declared it had been by hanging or by strangulation. 
The Sieur Clausade, seeing that medical aid was of no avail, 
suggested that the police should at once be summoned ; 
Lavaysse, who had now returned, offered to go, and started 
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with Clausade for the chief magistrate and the clerk. On 
his return, he found the police in possession, and a magis- 
trate engaged in a hurried examination ; he was admitted 
after some difficulty, and only on his assertion that he was 
almost a member of the family, as having supped in the 
house that very night. No sooner‘had he entered the house 
than he found he was under arrest; and his fate for the 
next four years was linked with that of the Calas family. 

For while the magistrate was making his examination, 
with the aid of the surgeons he had brought with him, the 
busy crowd around the door were giving rise to the wildest 
tales. As A. H. Clough has said of the sudden develop- 
ment of marvellous fables : 


“ As circulates in some great city crowd 
A rumour, changeful, vague, importunate and loud, 
From no determined centre, or of fact 
Or authorship exact ; 
Which no man can deny 
Nor verify ; 
So spread the wondrous tale,” 


that the Sieur Calas, or even the whole of this Huguenot 
family, had killed Mare Antoine because he was about to 
declare himself a Catholic. To the blundering, over-oflicious, 
fanatical magistrate, “this anonymous cry appeared the 
voice of truth. This suspicion was for him a ray of light.”* 
M. David de Beaudrigue, whose interpretation of the adage, 
“Vox populi vox Dei,” was in this case so extremely literal, 
acted on his sudden conviction, accepting it as only too 
likely that a Protestant would be guilty of any crime, and 
by his precipitate haste did much to increase the difficulty 
of those who would form a dispassionate opinion on the 
facts. Supposing Mare Antoine to have been murdered at 
all, he yet made no search in the house for any concealed 
assassins ; he did not examine whether the clothes of those 
who were accused of having strangled a young man in the 
vigour of his age were at all disordered ; he did not examine 
the bed-room of the deceased, to see if perhaps any Catholic 
books of devotion, any “ objets de picté,” might substantiate 
the assertion that he was inclined to become a Catholic ; 
but, arresting all who were found in the house, including 
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the young Lavaysse and Cazeing, he carried off the corpse 
and the coat of the dead man, which had been found folded 
on the counter, and destroyed in so doing, and in the haste 
of his proceedings, much which might have thrown light 
on the true cause of death. 

So little did the relations of the deceased realize their 
arrest and approaching imprisonment, that they believed 
they were taken to the Hotel de Ville to give an account of 
the facts of a suicide. Pierre Calas even lighted a candle, 
to be left burning in the passage against their return ; but 
this was extinguished by the orders of David de Beaudrigue. 
At the Hotel de Ville, a brother magistrate ventured to 
suggest to his impetuous friend that he was going too fast, 
and, in fact, the arrest was in itself illegal without a war- 
rant; but he answered, “I take all responsibility on myself;’ 
and again, “The cause of religion is at stake.’ Here also 
he drew up the proces verbal, which, according to law, 
should have been done on the spot, while everything re- 
mained in its usual state ; here also was the formal surgical 
examination made, which, again, according to law, should 
have taken place where the body was found. After a brief 
and separate examination of each of the persons arrested, 
they were imprisoned for the night, Jean Calas and his son 
in windowless cells, the two women in somewhat better 
quarters, Lavaysse and Cazeing in the guard-room. 

M. David de Beaudrigue, whose knowledge of law was 
so much less than his zeal, who had formed so strong an 
a-priori opinion on the case, who took on himself the 
position at once of police-officer and prosecutor, was also 
one of the judges who would have to try the case. He 
was one of the eight elected magistrates, who bore at Tou- 
louse the singular title of Capitouls, the body to which 
they belonged being called the Capitoulat. The account 
given by M. Coquerel of these persons, who remind us a 
good deal of some modern town councillors and mayors, is 
full of interest to any one who wishes to understand the 
state of France before the Revolution. So also is the con- 
stitution of the provincial Parliaments, the various obsolete 
modes in which law causes were then conducted, the ter- 
rible tortures adopted to wring from the accused whatever 
their accusers might desire to hear; but into none of this 
need we enter. The accusation was now fairly started, 
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which has never yet died away, which is even now the 
subject of fierce controversy ; and two questions present 
themselves first of all to us: Was Mare Antoine Calas on 
the point of professing Catholicism? Was he murdered at 
all, or did he commit suicide ? 

MM. Coquerel and Salvan find themselves greatly op- 
posed to each other with regard to the character and habits 
of Mare Antoine Calas, and to his father’s relations with 
him ; the former has no doubt that he was a Protestant, 
who did small credit to his religion ; the latter, following 
the traditions of Toulouse, would fain find him to be a Catho- 
lic martyr. And, in truth, it is not easy to decide any point 
but the last; it appears perfectly clear that he was no 
Catholic or likely to become so. In other matters, M. 
Coquerel seems to us to paint him in somewhat too dark 
colours. His life had been somewhat shaded by a severe 
disappointment just as a career which suited him was open- 
ing to him. He had chosen the legal profession, had taken 
the degree of Bachelor of Laws, by special licence, before 
the legal age, and was about to be called to the bar, when 
a technical difficulty came in his way. It was necessary 
that he should present a certificate that he was a Catholic ; 
and this was about to be given him as a mere form, and 
without examination, when the servant of the priest to 
whom he applied officiously announced that she knew him 
to be a Protestant. The priest, thus warned, had of course 
no alternative but to say he could only grant the certificate 
when the Catholicism of the applicant was attested by his 
own confessor. The case is not without analogy in our 
own day, when the harsh law that the burial service of the 
Church of England shall not be read over unbaptized per- 
sons, is often evaded through the fact that no special inquiry 
is made, but can scarcely be avoided if the non-baptism of 
the deceased is directly and formally brought before the 
notice of the officiating minister. M. Salvan would have 
us believe that the promise that the certificate would be 
granted in case of conformity would be a powerful induce- 
ment, though not a very noble one, to the desired end; but 
he overlooks the fact that even without such promise it must 
have been granted as a mere formal matter, and that a fel- 
low-pupil deposed at the trial that Mare Antoine, in spite 
of his bitter disappointment, had at once and for ever re- 
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nounced his hopes of the bar, with the words that “he 
never would make any act of Catholicism.” And with this 
profession were closed also all careers save that of some few 
trades. One royal decree after another had restricted to 
Catholics the professions and trades of attorney, attorney’s 
clerk, clerk of court antl its subordinates, printer, book- 
seller, goldsmith, physician, surgeon, apothecary, grocer, 
servant and apprentice in a Protestant household, and even 
that of midwife, which, though it did not affect the young 
man in question, serves to shew how completely and severely 
test acts were applied in France.* <A share in a trading 
business was found impossible, when offered, because of the 
large premium required ; and his father would not formally 
take him as a partner in his own shop because, according 
to one account, he was idle—to another, because the Sieur 
Calas was habitually hard and stern towards his eldest son. 
On this, “irritated against the present, and without hope 
for the future, the unhappy young man became a gambler, 

... and played high for a man of his condition..... It is 
certain that on the very day” (of his death), his father had 
ordered him “to change silver money into gold, that he ren- 
dered no account of it, and that the money was never 
found.” He also “had in his pockets at the time of his 
death indecent poems and songs. M. Salvan softens this 
severe judgment into “ Mare Antoine tried to amuse him- 
self by innocent diversions, theatrical declamation, tennis, 
fencing, billiards. There is no reason for saying that his father 
was very angry with his conduct ; we shall produce a depo- 
sition of Jean Calas, in which he declares that Mare Antoine 
had never given him any trouble.’{ It is most natural that 
a father should say this of his dead son, when all that was 
evil was forgotten, and what they had loved in him was alone 
present to the mind of the family; and the balance of evi- 
dence is certainly in favour of the son’s conduct having 
been such as to vex the father, though he by no means 
appears to have been exceptionally vicious, or to have led 
such a life as to account for suicide ; the implied theft from 
his father cannot be considered as proved, nor do we know 
what amount of impropriety may have been the character- 
istic of the papers found about him. 





* Coquerel, pp. 435, 436. t+ Ibid. pp. 48, 49. ~ Salvan, p. 4. 
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It is a phenomenon unhappily not confined to one 
ereed, that zeal for dogma may exist to a degree which is 
almost fanaticism, without any real and vital religion. Pro- 
testantism founded on free thought, and which has no 
true raison détre if this be denied, is often as bitter as 
Romanism itself, which has a right to be bitter and nar- 
row because of its fundamental principles. And Mare 
Antoine Calas, so far from being inclined to Catholicism, 
was, on the contrary, most intolerant of it. A priest de- 
clared that he had heard him maintain that no one could be 
saved in the Roman Church, and that every Catholic would 
be damned eternally. No one of his family was so angry 
as he was at the conversion of his brother Louis ; it was 
from his anger at the separate maintenance for Louis which 
became necessary that we learn, what otherwise would have 
remained a profound secret, that the Calas family were in 
somewhat embarrassed circumstances, owing to the general 
depression of trade. This being the case, on evidence which 
seems irresistible, it is wonderful the report should have 
spread that he intended to turn Catholic. Probably the 
supposition was launched wholly at a venture, and only 
afterwards an attempt made to substantiate it. The Abbé 
Salvan quotes the testimony of fifteen witnesses, on whose 
evidence we may suppose he relies. He wisely omits to 
give the whole examination, which, after the singular pro- 
cedure of those days, was devoted to the establishment of 
the fact. It is instructive to summarize one deposition 
which still exists, and was gravely received. “The widow 
Massaleng, née Jeanne Paignon, said that her daughter told 
her, that Sieur Pagés told her, that M. Soulié told him, that 
the demoiselle Guichardet told him, that the demoiselle 
Journu told her, something from which she concluded that 
Father Serrant, a Jesuit, might certainly have been the con- 
fessor of Calas. Whereupon Father Serrant, or Serrane, 
was called, and the whole of this laborious scaffolding was 
reduced to nothing in a moment.* 

But of the fifteen witnesses quoted by the Abbé Salvan, it 
is by no means easy to see how the majority aid him to 
prove his case. One, Francois Challier, advised young Calas 
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to become a Catholic, and gained only so distinct a refusal, 
that Mare Antoine even spoke of a plan of going to Geneva 
that he might become a Protestant minister. Four more of 
the fifteen merely depose that there had been a rumour in 
the town that Mark Antoine intended to abjure. One 
witness, who had often spoken to him on the subject, 
thought him inclined to Catholicism. Eight had seen him 
in Catholic churches, or present at Catholic processions, 
“last Lent,” “at a sermon at St. Etienne,” “kneeling when 
the Host passed in the street,’ “often at vespers,” “once 
at mass,” “often at sermon, never at mass or vespers,” and 
so on, in a vague and inaccurate way. One only, Cathe- 
rine Daumiére, or Dolmier, deposed that Mare Antoine told 
her that he was unhappy at home, that he was in the hands 
of a good confessor, that he was going to confess on Wed- 
nesday next, and had promised to lend her books. But the 
whole evidence broke down. She pretended to be newly 
converted from Protestantism, whereas she had always been 
a Catholic ; the confessor was never found ; Mare Antoine 
had never possessed the books which she said he had pro- 
mised to lend her. 

Somewhat idle, by no means inclined to Catholicism, but 
rather fanatically Protestant, mixing in Catholic services, so 
far as he did so, simply because his intellectual taste for ora- 
tory and declamation could be satisfied nowhere so well as 
at the Catholic sermons, and because the processions and 
functions were among the sights of the town in which a 
young man might join from curiosity equally well as from 
devotion, his disposition was sullen, reserved and gloomy ; 
he chose the poetry which he loved to recite from the 
more introspective and morbid speeches of the great drama- 
tists, more than one especially which deals with the subject 
of suicide. 

It is true,as M. Coquerel says, that “the time had not yet 
arrived when suicide had become a literary fashion, and 
when the sorrows, imaginary or guilty, of a Werther and a 
René, upset weak minds. But the diseases of the human 
heart change their name rather than their nature ; they are 
at bottom the same in all times; and we need not be too 
much surprised that a young man without position and 
without hope, yet full of ambition, vegetating by his father’s 
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counter, should fall from wounded pride into despair.”* 
We take it as quite certain that there are in all ages very 
many men who, finding they have failed in life, deliberately 
face the question of self-slaughter, and make up their minds, 
for or against, simply as they believe will be best for 
those they would leave behind them. It is easy to declaim 
on the impiety of suicide ; but even where there is no want 
of vital religion, as seems to have been the case with Mare 
Antoine Calas, the mind disposed to suicide will ever find 
quite sufficient justification, arguments to silence all pleas 
of conscience. It is by no means always the case that in 
the end of the contention of the two voices, the “dull and 
bitter voice is gone ;’ sometimes the heart which has to 
decide deliberately makes choice rather 
“To commune with that barren voice, 
Than that which said, Rejoice, Rejoice.” 

That what is told us of young Calas is quite enough to 
give a clear and definite cause for suicide, if such cause can 
ever exist, is, we admit, doubtful ; but of two possibilities, 
and they are the only two that have been suggested, it 
seems more likely that the son should have desired to live 
no longer, than that the father should determine to kill him 
because of an intended change of religion,—a father who, 
when his son Pierre had taken the very step, said, “I ap- 
prove the conversion of my son, if it be sincere. To attempt 
to restrain the action of conscience never succeeds but in 
making complete hypocrites, who end in having no religion 
at all.” + 

The Abbé Salvan having adopted the other belief, natu- 
rally tries to strengthen it, and devotes a chapter to the 
proof that there was a plot in the family, and in fact not 
confined to the family, but shared by the Protestant sect in 
Toulouse and its neighbourhood, to put the apostate to 
death. At the time there were those who believed that 
formal commands to this effect were to be found in the 
works of Luther and Calvin; there was a certain astonish- 
ing rumour that a Sieur Cazals, who had visited the demoi- 
selles Calas without their father’s knowledge, had had to 
hide himself under a bed, and there had overheard the 
formation of a design against Mare Antoine's life, because 


* Coquerel, p. 52. + Ibid. p. 59. 
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he had changed his religion. M. Salvan, with a great show 
of fairness, dismisses this ridiculous story, and then proceeds 
to shew this fairness still more by the following paragraph : 
“We will grant to the gentlemen of the so-called Reformed 
religion that there does not exist in the teaching of the chief 
Reformers, or in any Protestant synod or council, an article 
which directly permits or prescribes murder or assassination to 
hinder a change of religion; but they must grant to us that 
religious fanaticism is capable of producing the most horrible 
excesses. ‘This was the fanaticism of which the Saviour speaks 
to his disciples (St. John, chap. xvi.) : ‘The hour will come when 
whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth God service.’”* 


Yes, M. PAbbé, we grant it fully. Religious fanaticism 
has produced St. Bartholomew massacres and Smithfield 
fires, Lord George Gordon riots and Lord John Russell’s 
Durham letter; it has blackened the fair fame of Catholic and 
Protestant alike ; but it has seldom made itself more detest- 
ably ridiculous than when it saw a plot against a young 
man’s life in the fact that his sisters were absent at the time 
of his death ; that several people had called at the house of 
a Protestant friend the day before; that when young La- 
vaysse said he was detained in Toulouse by the impossibi- 
lity of hiring a horse, it is not quite certain that he had 
been to every livery stable in the town; that M. Cazeing, 
who had been at Auterive on the day of Mare Antoine’s 
death, had said he had business at Toulouse for which he 
must return, and he feared he might be too late! 

Although no attempt could have been made at the time 
of the arrest to support the vague assertions of the crowd 
by what now must do duty for evidence, the rumours were 
still more terrible against the Calas family, Young Lavaysse 
was reported to be the executioner brought from Bordeaux 
by the Protestants of Toulouse to put Mare Antoine to death. 
“They say he is the sacrificing priest (sacrificateur) of his 
religion ; that is to say, invested with the horrible occupa- 
tion of strangling those who are apparently about to be 
converted.” Under the weight of such a terrible imputa- 
tion against them, with one of the Capitouls at least pledged 
to a belief in their guilt, the Calas were put on their defence. 
We must condense their own account of the affair, as given 
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partly in the examinations of the various parties, and in a 
letter of Madame Calas. 

The house and shop of the Sieur Calas were, as has been 
said, in the Rue des Filettiers, or Filatiers. The shop gave 
upon the street, and was divided from a warehouse at the 
back by a partition, in which were folding-doors. This 
warehouse was lighted from a yard at the back, and both it 
and the shop opened into a long passage, which led from 
the street to the staircase and the yard. Upstairs were four 
rooms, entirely occupied by the family after business hours ; 
while below the ground-floor was a large vaulted cellar. 
From the room next the dining-room it was possible by an 
exterior gallery to gain the staircaseand the entrance to the 
cellar without going through the dining-room and without 
being seen. 

Young Lavaysse, who was, as we said, delayed in Toulouse 
longer than he had intended to stay, called on Madame 
Calas on this 13th October. “ After the first compliments, 
he said to me,” as she wrote afterwards, “‘I sup with you; 
your husband has asked me.’ I said I should be glad to 
see him, and left him for a few moments to go and give 
some orders to my servant. In consequence also, I went to 


find my eldest son, whom I found all alone in the shop, 
sunk in deep thought, to beg him to go and buy some 


Roquefort cheese ; he generally used to purchase this for 
us, because he understood it better than the others.” : 
After supper, “this unfortunate child, I mean my eldest 
son, rose from table, as was usual with him, and went into 
the kitchen. The servant said to him, ‘Are you cold, 
Monsieur TAiné? Warin yourself’? He answered her, 
‘Quite the contrary; J am burning; and went out. We 


a) 


sat on a few minutes at table, after which we went into” 
the next room, “M. Lavaysse, my husband, my son” 
(Pierre) “and 1” Here they remained in conversation till 
about a quarter to ten, when Lavaysse got up to take leave, 
and Pierre, with a candle, went down to let him out. As 
they went down stairs, Lavaysse remarked that the door 
from the passage into the shop was open. Was this neglect 
on the part of the servant, or had any one got into the 
shop ? Pierre went in to satisfy himself, his friend followed 
him: and both, seized with horror, cried aloud with alarm, 
at finding Mare Antoine hanging at the inner door, which 
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was the communication between the shop and a back shop, 
which they called the warehouse. Across the two leaves 
of this open folding-door, Mare Antoine had placed one of 
those large round sticks, flattened at one end, on which 
bales of stuff are rolled. To this he had hung himself by 
a cord with a double slip-knot. He was in his shirt sleeves, 
It was noticed later that his hair was not disordered, nor 
his clothes tumbled. The police found his coat of grey 
cloth and his nankeen waistcoat placed on the counter and 
carefully folded—a strange detail, which proves certainly 
not only a voluntary death, but that cool and deliberate 
determination with which a man carries out a suicide 
about which he has long thought. Pierre took the hand of 
his brother; this movement made the body sway to and 
fro; and then the two terrified young men ran to call for 
help. 

At their cries the unhappy father hurried down in his 
dressing-gown : neither of the friends had had time or pre- 
sence of mind to cut the cord. Calas ran to the body, and 
seized it in his arms: the corpse thus raised, the roller fell 
to the ground. Then the father laid his son on the floor, 
and took off the cord by slackening the running knot, 
while he cried to Pierre, “ For God’s sake, run to Camoire’s 
(a neighbouring surgeon) ; perhaps my poor son is not quite 
dead.”* 

But when all was over,—when the surgeon’s assistant had 
said that life had fled—when the poor mother, chafing her 
son’s temples, and endeavouring to make him swallow a 
“cordial,” had desisted from her tender, useless task,— 
when Pierre, scarce knowing whither he went, was about 
to rush again from the house, his father called him back, 
and said to him, “Do not spread the rumour that your 
brother has made away with himself; preserve, at any rate, 
the honour of your unhappy family.” In the same spirit of 
dissimulation, the whole party, at the request of Calas, de- 
clared, both to those who came in and to the Capitouls, on 
oath, that they had found the body extended lifeless on the 
floor: it was only afterwards that they confessed the truth. 
The untruth had deplorable consequences, but it was most 
natural. The legislation of that time with regard to sui- 
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cides was barbarous in the extreme. It started from the 
Roman law, “Homicida sui, insepultus abjiciatur,” and 
added to this atrocity, of which the superstitious denial of 
burial rites in case of felo de se still preserves the memory 
among ourselves, the confiscation of the goods of the suicide 
to the use of the king. It was this unfortunate but most 
natural lie which gave the judges the excuse of not be- 
lieving the after-version of the facts, when, finding the 
uselessness of persistence, the inability to account for death 
in any other way, and their own danger, they told the 
truth. 

The theory for the prosecution, which M. Salvan adopts, 
is, that the death could not have been by suicide, because 
no footstool was found on which Mare Antoine could have 
stood,—because some skeins of twine were undisturbed on 
the door,—because the roller was too short to go across the 
door,—because his neckcloth was not loosened. On some 
of these points the evidence is conflicting ; but on a com- 
plete resumé of the circumstances, and with the full recol- 
lection that uo answer has been’attempted to M. Coquerel’s 
second revision of the facts, after his first account had been 
carefully examined and, in some points, assailed by the 
Abbé Salvan, we are bound to say we find no evidence what- 
ever for the murder, much for the suicide. 

Three or four days elapsed, during which it became 
abundantly evident that, in spite of the grave mistake the 
Calas family had made in attempting to veil the crime of 
their dead son, there was scant hope of procuring a convic- 
tion unless something more was done. It will be remem- 
bered that some at least of the more busy of the Capitouls 
were convinced of the guilt of the accused; the King’s 
Proctor was instructed for the prosecution ; the religious 
world of Toulouse were interested in believing that Mare 
Antoine Calas was a martyr for the Catholic faith. There 
existed at that time in France a imost astonishing mode of 
procuring information in criminal cases. At the request of 
the civil authority, the ecclesiastical authority was in the 
habit of issuing an Admonition (Monitoire), to be read after 
sermon and placarded in the streets, to warn all who knew, 
by hearsay or otherwise, the facts in question, that if they 
did not declare them to the magistrates or their clergy, they 
would incur the penalty of excommunication. The Admo- 
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nition, in the present case, was drawn up by the King’s 
Proctor, and ran as follows : 


* ADMONITION. 

“1. Against all who shall know, by hearsay or otherwise, 
that the Sieur Mare Antoine Calas, the elder, had renounced 
the so-called Reformed religion, in which he was educated ; that 
he was present at the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church; 
that he had received the sacrament of Penance, and was about to 
make public abjuration after the 13th of the present month of 
October, and against all to whom Mare Antoine Calas had dis- 
closed his resolution. 

“2. Against all who shall know, by hearsay or otherwise, 
that on account of this change of creed the Sieur Mare Antoine 
Calas was menaced, maltreated, and looked on with disfavour in 
his home ; that the person who threatened him had said to him, 
that if he made public abjuration he should have no other execu- 
tioner than the speaker (il n’aurait d’autre bourreau que lui). 

“3. Against all those who know, by hearsay or otherwise, 
that a woman who is considered attached to heresy excited her 
husband to such threats, and herself threatened Mare Antoine 
Calas. 

“4, Against.all who know, by hearsay or otherwise, that on 
the morning of the 13th of the present month, a debate was held 
in a house of the parish of La Daurade, when the death of Mare 
Antoine Calas was determined or advised, and who shall have 
seen on that same morning a certain number of the said persons 
enter or leave the said house. 

“5, Against all who know, by hearsay or otherwise, that the 
same 13th day of the month of October, between nightfall and 
about ten o'clock, this execrable decision was carried out, by mak- 
ing Mare Antoine Calas kneel, who by surprise or by force was 
strangled or hung by a cord with two slip-knots or nooses, one to 
strangle, and the other to be tied to a roller used to roll bales, by 
means of which Mare Antoine Calas was strangled and put to 
death by suspension or by twisting the cord. 

“6. Agairist all who have heard a voice cry, ‘Murder!’ and 
immediately, ‘Ah! my God! what have I done to you? Have 
pity on me!’ the same voice having become piteous and saying, 
‘Ah! my God! Ah! my God!’ 

“7, Against all to whom Mare Antoine Calas had communi- 
cated the troubles he experienced in his home, which made him 
sad and melancholy. 

“8. Against all who may know that there arrived from Bor- 
deaux, the evening before the 13th, a young man of this town, 
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who, not having found horses to go and join his relations, who 
were at their country-house, having been delayed to sup at a 
house, was present, assenting to or participating in the deed. 

“9, Against all who know, by hearsay or otherwise, who were 
the authors, accomplices, abettors or assentients to this crime, 
which is most detestable. 

“Lastly, against all who know and do not reveal the above 
facts, circumstances and consequences.” * 


The bias against the accused scarce needs to be pointed 
out ; the opening afforded by the Admonition for more of 
that old wives’ gossip, out of which it had in fact arisen, to 
which the clergy in all ages and of all sects are too prone to 
hearken, and no one will be surprised that a mass of hearsay 
testimony was at once forthcoming, on which the Capitouls 
proceeded to pass sentence that Jean Calas, Jean Pierre 
Calas and Anne Rose Cabibel (Madame Calas), should be 
tortured in order that they should confess ; that Alexander 
Gaubert Lavaysse and Jeanne Viguiére should be present at 
the examination for the same reason. From this sentence 
an appeal was at once made to the Parliament of Toulouse 
both on the part of the Calas, on account of its severity, and 
by the King’s Proctor, who had required a far sterner sen- 
tence. But in the mean timethe ecclesiastics, who had shewn 
pretty clearly how completely they had made up their mind, 
were now to give a still stronger proof of it. It was by no 
means necessary to inter the body of Mare Antoine, with 
regard to which measures had been taken to arrest decom- 
position ; to bury it was a bold step while the matter was 
still undecided, since those ran a double risk of sacrilege 
who interred in consecrated ground, with all the pomp of 
the Church of Rome, a Protestant and a suicide, whom all 
his family and their Catholic servant declared to be such. 
However, these considerations did not deter the King’s 
Proctor or the two Capitouls, who, urged by the priests, 
gave an informal sanction to the interment at a packed 
meeting, when those only of the assessors on whom they 
could rely were present. 

“The funeral took place with all possible ceremony. All was 
done to produce the conviction that Mare Antoine was a martyr. 
.... An immense procession, headed by more than forty priests, 
went to bear the body from the Hotel de Ville. The White Peni- 








* Salvan, pp. 93, 94; Coquerel, pp. 94, 95. 
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tents were there, with tapers and banner, because it was alleged that 
Mare Antoine had intended to join them. An enormous crowd 
was present at the service in the cathedral. . . . This ostentatious 
demonstration was but the prelude to other ceremonies still more 
to be regretted. Some days after the funeral, the White Peni- 
tents caused a magnificent service to be celebrated in their chapel 
for the soul of the martyr. All the religious orders were invited, 
and were present at it by their deputations. The whole church 
was hung with white, and, for the greater effect on the mind, 
a magnificent catafalque was erected in the middle of the build- 
ing, on the top of which stood a skeleton, hired from a surgeon. 
At the foot of this hideous representation was written the name 
of the deceased. It held in the right hand a palm, emblem of 
martyrdom, and in the other this inscription in large letters: 
‘ Abjuration of Heresy.’ There was also a service in the Church 
of the Cordeliers.”* 

“It is possible,” admits M. Salvan, “that they went a 
little too far in the honours rendered to the mortal remains 
of Mare Antoine.” We heartily agree with him. 

Pending the appeal to the Parliament, the Protestants 
on their side were not idle in clearing themselves from the 
monstrous charge that it was a part of their religion to 
murder one who had abandoned it. Not only did the advo- 
cate of the Calas family obtain a statement from the pastors 
and others of the Church at Geneva, the stronghold and 
centre of continental Protestantism, that such deeds were 
absolutely foreign to their creed and principles; but Paul 
Rabaut, the illustrious and long-tried pastor at Nismes, 
answered the accusation by his pamphlet entitled, “La 
Calomnie confondue,” bearing this motto: “If they have 
valled the master of the house Beelzebub, how much more 
will they call them of his household (Matt. x. 25).” It seemed 
to the Catholicism of those days that the pamphlet was 
quite sufticiently answered when it was burnt by the hang- 
man. 

The result of the appeal to the Parliament was to open 
up the whole question again, and to add to the hearsay 
stories which had been almost sanctioned by the Admonition. 
But the question was really decided as far as Jean Calas 
was concerned. One only of the thirteen judges voted for 
ay acquittal; two desired that an examination should be 


* Coquerel, pp. 105, 106. 
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made if indeed it were possible that a man should hang 
himself at the place specified, which had never been done 
in all the months which now had elapsed from October till 
March ; but three were for torture, and probably death ; 
seven for immediate death. It was hoped that when Jean 
Calas suffered, enough might be extorted to criminate his 
fellow-prisoners. 

After tortures which lasted many hours, Jean Calas suf- 
fered death on the 10th of March, 1762. We need not describe 
to our readers the agonies he had to bear; it is sufficient to 
say they must have taxed the ingenuity of even those accus- 
tomed to executions, that he bore them with the most 
exemplary calmness, protesting his innocence to the last. 
None can read the account of those hours of agony, unless 
they be singularly blinded by religious hatred, without 
remarking the contrast of the sufferer’s calmness in contra- 
distinction to the fury of those who strove to wring a con- 
fession from the dying lips, and the astounding callousness 
of the Reverend Canon of Toulouse, who seems to think that 
after all Jean Calas only got his deserts. 

All hope was now over that the rest of the prisoners could 
be implicated in the crime. Even the hearsay evidence, if 
admitted at all, was too feeble. But another trap was laid 
for the widowed mother of the suicide, who for four days was 
kept in ignorance of the death of her husband. A soldier on 
guard told Lavaysse that all the prisoners were condemned 
to the same death; but a Dominican monk was introduced 
into Pierre’s cell, to announce to him that this sentence would 
not be carried out if he recanted his heresy. This moral 
torture succeeded to a certain extent ; the two young men 
abjured their faith. On this, Pierre was taken to his mother, 
for the first time since their imprisonment, that he might 
tell her of his change of religion in the presence of the 
monk. It was hoped she would break out into reproaches 
against him which would justify the assertion that she had 
been irritated with her elder son. But the poor woman 
simply turned away her head and spoke no word.* 

It was no longer possible to keep the other prisoners 
under arrest. Madame Calas, Lavaysse, and the faithful 
servant who had suffered in spite of her creed, were set 


* Coquerel, p. 205. 
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entirely free. Pierre was sentenced to perpetual banish- 
ment, but this was only carried out in form. The execu- 
tioner led him out of the town by one gate, but a priest went 
with him, and brought him in by another to the Dominican 
convent. Here the monk who had been with his father 
on the scaffold met him with the information that if he 
continued a Catholic his sentence would not be pressed. 
He abjured his faith formally, which he had only done 
nominally in the prison, and remained in surveillance at 
the convent for four months. At the end of this time he 
contrived to escape to his brother Donat at Geneva, and 
renounced his enforced creed. His eye-sight had suffered 
severely in the dark and unwholesome dungeon in which 
he had been kept.* 

No details are extant of the liberation of Madame Calas 
and her servant, who found a shelter in the house of a 
friend. A niece of Lavaysse has left an account of her 
uncle’s release. Some friends, who feared the disposition 
of the people, proposed to smuggle him out with the greatest 
secresy ; but another, M. Jouvé, repudiated this counsel, 
and demanded that the release should take place in open 
day. MM. Jouve and Sénovert, brother-in-law of Lavaysse, 
went to bring him out. 


“When the two entered the fatal gaol, in which the prisoner 
had been kept in the most rigid seclusion, he fainted as he em- 
braced his brother-in-law. Only with the greatest precaution 
could this last, after having had the irons removed, prepare him 
for the happiness of seeing his family again. The operation had 
been painful, since my uncle’s legs were greatly enflamed. He 
got into a sedan-chair, and sat there with his hands on his knees, 
one window being open, by which was M. Jouve; M. de Sénovert 
was at the other door. From the Hotel de Ville to the Rue St. 
Remesy, an immense crowd was in the way ; but their disposi- 
tions were changed ; whether it was that the shedding of blood 
had quenched the thirst of fanaticism, or that repentant fanaticism 
was turned to pity, every one congratulated M. de Sénovert, and 
said with tears, ‘Oh no! this young man, so handsome, so gentle, 
son of a respectable person, cannot have assassinated his friend.’”t 


The two demoiselles Calas had remained in Toulouse 
during the months in which the fate of their father was in 





* Salvan, p. 116 ; Coquerel, pp. 298, 209. + Coquerel, pp. 209, 210. 
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suspense. At his death they fled to Montauban, where 
Madame Calas joined them at the house of a friend. Their 
re-union lasted but few days. The President of the Parlia- 
ment obtained from Count de St. Florentin, the Secretary 
of State, two “/ettres de cachet,” to shut up the daughters 
of “this wretched father.” A hope was entertained that one 
at least would become Catholic, which was destined to be 
disappointed. Rose Calas was shut up in the Convent of 
Notre Dame de la Rue du Sac, where it is said she was 
treated with harshness. Nannette experienced the greatest 
kindness at the Convent of the Visitation. To her and her 
tender gaolers we shall have to return. 

Jean Calas was dead ; a legal sentence, as law was under- 
stood in those days, had decided that he was guilty; Ma- 
dame Calas and her children must beg or starve, as it 
seemed, for what power had they to resist the Church and 
its fanaticism, the law and its prejudices? But another 
person appeared on the scene, whose influence in France at 
that time can scarcely be overstated, and was all the greater 
because he took care not to reside there permanently. Vol- 
taire, then at Geneva, heard of the story, and at once resolved 
to sift it to the bottom. Whether Marc Antoine Calas had 
been murdered by his father, or Jean Calas under the pre- 
tence of a judicial trial, was but small matter to Voltaire. 
He was no more a Protestant than he was a Catholic, and 
he did not care for the triumph of either faith. But either 
way, fanaticism had perpetrated an atrocious crime. And 
what was true and noble in Voltaire was the burning indig- 
nation excited in his breast by all crimes committed in the 
name and under the semblance of religion. In many respects 
the complete contrast to our English poet, there was here a 
remarkable likeness to the feelings and character of Shelley. 
Voltaire believed in God ; but the crimes committed in the 
most sacred name made him throw aside the religions to 
which those belonged who committed them, while really 
oftentimes contending for a truth which lies at their very 
root. Shelley said that he did not believe in God ; he was 
in reality fighting against false conceptions of the Divine 
Being, and did much to help men to a truer ideal of Him 
whom he thought he assailed, when he stripped off all 
attributes which dishonour holiness and truth. And toge- 
ther with deplorable irregularities in their lives, there was 
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in both the most ardent love of humanity, a spirit of mercy 
and charity which should cover a multitude of sins. We 
make this hasty comparison simply to shew more clearly, 
by means of one more known and read than Voltaire is now, 
what is our attitude towards him whom people hate on 
hearsay, or on their judgment of one or two sayings which 
startle and shock us. But he spoke the truth when he said 
of himself: 


“ J’ai fait un peu de bien, c’est mon meilleure ouvrage.” 


He wrote in all directions to inquire into the real state of 
affairs. The very Protestants themselves at a distance from 
Toulouse were imposed on by the trial, and had thought 
Calas guilty ; and his mind was still in doubt. But finding 
that Donat Calas was in Geneva, he sent for him; and after 
a long interview, in which he interrogated him closely on 
all the relations of Jean Calas with his children, he made 
up his mind that the father was innocent ; and from that 
moment he exerted himself to obtain the reversal of a sen- 
tence which was disgraceful to his country and to humanity. 
He was incessant in his entreaties to powerful persons of 
all opinions and classes to obtain a re-hearing of the case 
before the “conseil du roi ;’ and once heard apart from the 
strife of religious parties at Toulouse, the sentence was 
reversed as far as the living were concerned. The Parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, obstinate and stupid to the last, sup- 
pressed as far as they could the public announcement of 
their own condemnation. With a wise moderation, no 
measures of recrimination were taken, though no doubt the 
Capitouls and the Parliament were open to an action on 
the part of Madame Calas, as well as of the other prisoners ; 
but Voltaire and Lavaysse were both strongly against it, 
and Madame Calas acted entirely under the advice of the 
former. Indeed, so crushed had she been by the blow, 
that no small pressure had to be exercised to make her 
take even the necessary steps for the declaration of her 
husband's entire innocence. A royal gift to the survivors 
of the family recompensed them in some degree for the 
material sufferings they had undergone, for the loss of their 
trade, and their banishment, for such it practically still 
was, from their home. When the many sins of Voltaire 
against decency and reverence are remembered, his tolerance 
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and charity should be allowed their weight in the opposite 
scale. We cannot but feel with M. Coquerel when he 
exclaims : 


“ All honour and gratitude to Voltaire for having striven alone 
against intolerance so frightful, even now so powerful, and for 
having conquered it. All honour and gratitude to Jean Calas, 
whose blood, heroically shed in slow tortures, has washed the 
most abominable calumny from his brothers in faith, and has 
assured to them anew the respect and the sympathy of the 
world.”* 


M. Salvan can see nothing to admire in the conduct of 
Voltaire. He says: 

“When Voltaire is in question, the comic is ever mixed with 
the serious. He wrote to D’Argental as soon as he heard the 
news: ‘A young Calas was with me when I received your letter, 
that of Madame Calas, that of Elie, and many others. Young 
Calas and I shed tears of joy. My old eyes yielded as many as his ; 
mes chers anges, we were choked by them.’ What a buffoon !”+ 

If theological prejudice thus blinds one who has investi- 
gated the whole case, to the noble generosity of an enemy, 
we need not be surprised that he refuses also to believe 
there were any grounds for the reversal of a sentence 
which he could wish a just one. He thinks it proves much 
against Jean Calas that the popular opinion of Toulousan 
Catholics still believes him guilty, and that while there are 
three different traditional accounts of the way in which 
Mare Antoine was put, to death, all agree that he was 
murdered. In resuscitating the gossip of a provincial town, 
he shews the same strange misconception of the nature of 
evidence as he does when reviewing that brought before 
the Capitouls. And so we may dismiss M. Salvan, who, 
as he tells us, “arrived at his 63rd year” (in 1863), has 
not learned wisdom with his years. 

For ordinary Catholics, who have not investigated the facts 
with the care M. Salvan gave it, and without M. Coquerel’s 
exhaustive book under their eyes, there is much excuse for 
misconception. But they widely misconstrue M. Coquerel 
and ourselves, if they think that he wrote his monograph, 
or that we have written this article, for the purpose of at- 


* Coquerel, p. 263. + Salvan, p- 125. 
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tacking through this story, the Catholic religion as such. 
We enter on a few words of explanation here, because a 
letter from a Catholic priest now lies before us in which is 
the following passage : 

“Voltaire’s Essay on Toleration was written on occasion of 
the death of Jean Calas, who was broken on the wheel for the 
suspected murder of one of his sons, of whom report said that 
he was going to become a Catholic. That Coquerel must be 
badly off for arguments if he fishes up this old story! Voltaire 
himself was more moved by hatred to the Church than by love 
of justice, when he interested himself to have the cause tried 
over again. Louis XV. gave the family a large sum of money in 
compensation. It may be, of course, that the man, who was 
found hanging by the neck, committed suicide, and that he had 
no idea of becoming a Catholic. Circumstantial evidence is not 
infallible.” 


M. Coquerel’s aim is not to shew that the Roman Church 
is necessarily fatal to fair dealing, charity and kindliness ; 
he neither says so, nor, so far as we know his mind, does 
he think so. His desire is to rescue, once for all, the memory 
of one of his co-religionists, still vilified, and to place in its 
true light a passage in the history of his then bitterly per- 
secuted Church. What led to the relentless murder of 
Jean Calas, what blinded alike David de Beaudrigue and 
his colleagues, the Parliament of Toulouse and the King’s 
Proctor, was the hateful spirit of dogmatism which elevates 
certain opinions into the absolute truth of God, and con- 
siders that His truth, so assumed, needs human aid. This 
spirit has been most savage and felentless in the Roman 
Church, simply because it is the parent of all dogmatisms 
now existing within the range of Christianity ; but it is far 
from being extinct in many a so-called Protestant church 
and sect. M. Coquerel did not forget the life-devotion of 
the Catholic servant Jeanne Viguiére ; we shall find also in 
same of his pages which we are now about to notice, that 
the most rigid Roman orthodoxy, when not held in a dog- 
matic spirit, is consistent with the most affectionate tender- 
ness towards a heretic. 

Nannette Calas was, as we have said, imprisoned for a 
considerable space of time at the Convent of the Visitation 
at Toulouse. She was especially given into the charge of 
sister Anne Julie Fraisse, with a view to her conversion. 
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The attempt was made in vain ; but the result was far better 
than any mere uniformity in religion could have been, 
whether effected by the conversion of Nannette or the nuns. 
There grew up between the two women of ages and stations 
so different the most cordial and affectionate friendship. 
Sister Anne Julie Fraisse had powerful relations ; and from 
her convent cell she made efforts, while Voltaire was making 
the same on his side, for the declaration of the innocence of 
the Calas. Her keen woman’s instinct came to the same 
conclusions as those to which his reason and examination 
led the pbilosopher. “Closed within her narrowing nun- 
nery walls,” she allowed her interests and affections to 
range freely beyond them, and eagerly espoused the cause 
of an heretic. But 

“We shall be thoroughly mistaken if we take sister Anne 
Julie for a strong-minded woman, if we suppose that she has 
the smallest sympathy for the ‘enlightenment of the age,’ which 
she holds in profound abomination. She is seriously and truly a 
devout Catholic. She has not the least doubt about the eternal 
damnation of her young friend, not for her sins—she finds her 
full of virtues, and even recognizes in her some piety—but be- 
cause of her religion.”* 

After leaving the convent, Nannette married a Swiss 
Protestant minister, named Duvoisin, established in Paris, 
with whom she lived in happy marriage thirteen years, till 
his death in 1780, and had by him three children, only one 
of whom grew to manhood. She died in 1820, having 
survived her sister Rose, who lived with her, twenty years. 
Madame Calas had died in 1792; Jeanne Viguiére twelve 
years earlier. 

During the years 1762 to 1775, about forty letters passed 
from sister Anne Julie to Nannette, the answers to which 
have unfortunately been lost. They reflect a pleasant sun- 
set glow over the sombre earlier pages of M. Coquerel’s 
book. He says of them truly: 


“The general character of these letters seems to be that of the 
truest and warmest sensibility, expressed naturally with much 
grace and spirit. The language is often incorrect. It is some- 
times easy to see the nun has thought in Languedoc patois 
the phrase which she translates carelessly into French. . . . She 


* Coquerel, p. 287. 
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never looks a moment for the best word, when she has found one 
energetic and precise which says what she wants to say. Sister 
Fraisse deserves a place in the list of those select women, authors 
without intending it, whose lively and natural letters are one of 
the ornaments of our literature, and count among the most at- 
tractive creations of the French mind.”* 


“Lerrer VIII. 
“4. Vive Jesus. 
“ From our Nunnery at Toulouse, this 26th October, 1763. 

“It is a long while, my dear Nannette, since you have heard 
news of me, or I of you. I would flatter myself, as I can assure 
you on my side, that neither forgetfulness or indifference has had 
any share in it. You are always in my heart, and to my last 
breath I shall never cease to pray God for your salvation with 
as much ardour as for my own. He only knows my desires and 
my sighs. But I must break off all that I could say. This isa 
subject which affects me even to tears..... Ah! if I could see 
you again in my clutches, which are not destructive, I would lose 
no occasion of proving my tenderness. If you see your brother 
(Louis), give him the news of the death of the Abbé Durand, 
whom a malignant fever carried off in a week. He died as holily 
as he lived.t 

“T have again some new marriages to announce, of the same 
sort as the last. We have had in the house for a month Made- 
moiselle Ville, twin-sister of our sister Marie Melanie, who taught 
you how to knit mittens. She came here to make a retreat, with 
a view to deciding her future condition in life. She will be 
married this very month. We have had another whom perhaps 
you know, Mademoiselle Opiats, very devout, the daughter of 
a merchant at the port. She has gone. Ido not know if she 
will decide as the others have done. See how wrong Nannette 
was not to say, I will be a nun.” ¢ 

“Lerrer XII. 
“4. Vive Jesus. 
“From our Nunnery at Toulouse, this 30th May, 1764. 

“«.... Iam busy about you before the Lord for what would 
render you really happy. I hope against hope, and shall hope 

* Coquerel, pp. 378, 379, 380. 

+ ‘* These last words are crossed out, but are legible, as the good nun probably 
meant them to be.” The Abbé Durand had taken a prominent part in the con- 
version of Louis the Good-for-nothing. As appears from other passages, Sister 
Anne Julie had no good opinion of the Abbé Durand, and by no means considered 
his life a saintly one. 

} Coquerel, pp. 388, 389. 
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till my last breath. The power of the Most High is greater than 
our resistance. We must always hope for those precious moments, 
which are fixed in fhe eternal decrees. 

“T have not yet got over the loss we have suffered this Lent 
of our sister Marie Henriette Lapeirie, from an attack of colic, 
such as you saw her in when I was ill. We cannot accuse Lent 
of it ; since that illness she has never been in the habit of fasting. 
The colic seized her on the Thursday in Passion Week, and she 
died on the Saturday. We have regretted her much. She was 
a girl of a good disposition, and was only thirty-two. The ladies 
Notonnier and De Grave (who had both been inmates of the 
nunnery as boarders) are about to lie in. The former has taken 
up her abode at the very top of her house, and weeps freely 
when she sees any visitors.”* 


On the 4th of June, 1764, the Council had arrested the 
sentence of the Capitouls and the Parliament, which was 
the first step towards its complete reversal. 


“ Lerrer XIIL. 
“+ Vive Jesus. 
“From our Nunnery at Toulouse, this 13th June, 1764. 

“T am so overjoyed, my dear little friend, that I scarce know 
how to express it. Read my heart, and you will find in it all 
that is in your own. I take a large share in all that it feels. 
Your interests, your pleasures, your sorrows, are good and evil 
which belong to me as much as to you. It will ever be the same 
up to my last breath. Far or near, you are always with me. 
When I am before God, I say much to Him for you. 

“When the tribunal shall be named to go thoroughly into the 
matter. let me know as soon as possible. Our nuns are in almost 
all the towns in the kingdom; we may perhaps find for you 
acquaintances and help. 

“Tell me, dear Nannette, if the consequences of your suit for 
the recovery of your property will not necessitate your coming 
for a while into this neighbourhood. Do not forget this point 
when you write to tell me the Parliament that is appointed. I 
am and shall be always yours, 

“Sister ANNE JULIE FRrRaissez, of the Visitation of 
St. Mary. Blessed be God !” 

The characteristics of Roman Catholic piety are always 
the same. The good nun of Toulouse a century ago be- 
lieved that the prayers of herself and her sisters might 





* Coquerel, p. 394. 
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affect the judgment of a cause to be tried before a Commis- 
sion appointed by the Supreme Council of France. The 
prayers are quite evidently not to be petitions that the 
members of the tribunal “may have a right judgment in 
all things,” and so deliver a righteous sentence, but that 
they may decide in a given way, according to the desire 
of those who plead. Just three years since, a young gen- 
tleman was about to leave one of the chief, and certainly 
one of the most manly and least superstitious, among Roman 
Catholic schools in England, for matriculation at an Oxford 
college. His learning was less than his faith, and his suc- 
cess was by no means a matter of certainty. He sent there- 
fore the sum of £1 to a convent of “ Poor Clares,” ladies 
who spend their lives in perpetual adoration, and requested 
that, in exchange for his alms, they would devote their 
intercessions during the day fixed for the examination to the 
special object of praying him into the college. It cannot 
_ be supposed that these pious nuns asked merely that his 
health and nerves might be at their best during the day, so 
that he might shew out fully whatever was in him, and 
that, supposing this was so, no cloud might come over the 
temper or patience of the examiners ; our Roman Catholic 
informant, a man of great and Protestant culture, but lately 
a convert, admitted that it was hoped the prayers might 
influence the decision against that which perhaps ought to 
be formed on the examination papers. We smile at these 
puerilities, and at others like them, in turning over sister Anne 
Julie’s letters, and then perhaps think how childish is a reli- 
gion which encourages such a habit of mind. But ought we 
not in truth to admire that sacred simplicity which is not 
afraid to carry out what seems a truth to its remotest conse- 
quences? And if these consequences seem to us evil or 
absurd, we should then examine afresh the premisses from 
which they flow. If it be ever right to pray for any but 
mental and spiritual states and affections, brought about by 
the working of the Divine Mind on the human mind,—if 
we can really think it well to ask God to vary in any 
degree any part of His creation outside ourselves, whom He 
has made to move by a will which may be independent of 
His own,—then the requests of sister Anne Julie and the 
would-be Oxonian, small as they are, are no more unworthy 
to be granted by Divine power, than the dew-drop is 
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an unworthy result of the same law that guides the lightning 
through the sky. But if, on a calm consideration, we who 
are not nursed in Roman feelings, dare not plead with God 
that He interfere in things which already follow laws which 
He has wisely ordained, we shall find that our prayers in 
‘many respects ought to undergo a change, and many peti- 
tions be omitted which now are offered. Nor will any 
miracles, save those effected on character and will, find 
place in our severer system. But we cannot afford to sneer 
at Roman piety till we are quite sure of our freedom from 
the same opinions, manifested by it with a greater naiveté 
than our own. 

We return to some more extracts from these pleasant 
letters. Here is one decidedly non-claustral in tone : * 


“Letter XVIII. 
“4. Vive Jesus. 
“From our Nunnery at Toulouse, this 17th April, 1765. 

“.... Our Parliament has held, it is said, secret sittings, to 
examine the legality of the reversal of the sentence, but they have 
found no means by which they can oppose it. They say they will 
have the proceedings (at the trial) printed, and give them to the 
public as their justification. I answer, they will take care not to 
do so. I can, however, assure you that every one who knows 
you is delighted at your triumph. Our superior, all our nuns, 
are overjoyed. ... You have gained all hearts. Often at recrea- 
tion the only talk has been about my dear Nannette, whom every 
one praised ; and they have ended with this exclamation, ‘ Mon 
Dieu, what a pity !’ (that she remained Protestant). 

“.... As to my third question, I do not despair about it. I 
do not count on your fortune ; I know only too well that you 
have none ; but I cannot persuade myself that your face, your 
rare qualities, are not worth more than considerable sums, in 
case—and in case; without wanting in the respect we owe 
to St. Paul, if the affair have to do with a Catholic, dare the step, 
and I will answer for it that God and St. Paul, far from being 
angry, will be quite pleased. Never forget that you have pro- 
mised to tell me everything which may happen to you. You see 
I affect to give you advice before you ask it, but everything is 
allowable in friendship. With you my heart thinks aloud. I 
trust so entirely in the goodness and steadiness of your mind, 
that I believe you guaranteed from participating in the damna- 
ble systems with which Paris is infected. You have naturally 
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a pious heart and mind, a little ray of the true light would make 
you a perfect Christian.”* 

Here is a pleasant little exchange of compliments between 
the nuns and Dr. Sol, a physician in large practice at Tou- 
louse. He had conformed outwardly to Catholicism, as so 
many did, for the sake of the certificate which allowed hint 
to follow his profession ; but it deceived no one, nor did he 
allow it to do so. 

“Lerrer XXIII. 
“4. Vive Jesus. 
“From our Nunnery at Toulouse, this 30th April, 1766. 

” . I gave M. Sol as soon as possible all the kind messages 
for him in your last. I have only had too much occasion to see 
him this last week ; ; he has almost lived in our house, for a little 
child of M. le Marquis de Puilaroque, who, after all his care, has 
gone to heaven. M. Sol envied her lot. I said to him that the 
good God. afflicted us by choosing our house to take away from 
us the poor children entrusted to our care. He answered that 
our house was the pathway to heaven. ‘ Why, then, do not you 
become a Brother of the Visitation? ‘I would become,’ said he, 
‘a gardening lay brother, were I as sure of my part in Paradise 
as that little one who will be there an hour hence.’ 

“Ts not that a charming conversation with a Protestant? 
Blessed be God! we must adore His plans and submit to them. 
Yet I am troubled about them, and my dear little friend has 
certainly her part in this trouble.”+ 


Some little disappointment was experienced by sister Anne 
Julie, when Nannette Calas married M. Duvoisin, not only 
a Protestant, but a Protestant minister. But she made the 
best of it, and her letters grew more tender as advancing 
years brought her nearer to the land in which she dared 
not hope to meet her earthly friend if she continued in her 
heresy. One extract more must suffice us. 


“ Lerrer XXXL. 
“4. Vive Jesus. 

“.... You wish to have news of me. My health is very good. 
My employ ment—manageress of our vast -estates, and archivist. 
If you have not forgotten our house, I have a very pretty room, 
very pleasant in summer ; we call it the vaulted closet. If you 
will come and vettinal it with the little + ry it is - at 


ad onsen pp. 400, 401. + Coquerel, p. 409. 
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your service. The dear husband would be out of place there ; 
my offer cannot go so far as that. I beg you to assure him, in 
spite of my refusal of a lodging, of all my good wishes always 
for his happiness...... 

“T embrace you with all my heart..... 
“From our Nunnery at Toulouse, this 4th January, 1769. Hay!” 











































The old lady, born with the century, had just entered 
her 70th year, which explains the joyous exclamation. Her 
tenderness and her happy temper were given her to the end 
of her devout life. 

We are far from being among the number of those who 
are able to assert glibly that in the world to come there 
will be an absolute freedom of intercourse between persons 
who may find themselves on the other side the veil which 
now hangs between us and the unknown. Even words so 
beautiful as those in which Mr. H. B. Wilson speaks, in 
his Bampton Lectures, of such a possibility, seem to us 
thetorical figures, rather than genuine expressions of heart- 
felt belief. We have always felt that every condition of 
the future state must be so hidden from us that it is idle 
to speculate ; and yet in day-dreams it has now and then 
appeared that another life, to be worth living, must be very 
like the better side of this. 

Yet if speculations were admissible as to the meetings 
of those who in life could not have met without dislike or 
at least mistrust, the first interview between Voltaire, the 
accomplished literary scoffer, and sister Anne Julie, the 
illiterate nun of the Visitation, might be supposed to be not 
without its interest. Each would have much to learn from 
the other, and might, possibly, having learned it, join hand 
and heart for the conversion of M. David de Beaudrigue. 
It must, however, be enough for us to have brought them 
together on paper by the death-pangs of Jean Calas and 
the hardships of his family, and made more audible, per- 
haps, to some, the cry, which rises louder and louder from 
men of all parties and creeds, for mutual toleration.and for- 
bearance, greater belief in the virtues of our adversaries, 
and greater trust in man. 

If this prayer be heard more clearly now, through his 
death, than when his human voice was stilled, Jean Calas’ 
blood was not shed all in vain. 

C. KEGAN PAvt. 
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V.—IMMORTALITY AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


ONE great object of a periodical which aims at something 
higher than the discussion of mere passing topics, will be 
to awaken thought and stimulate inquiry. Hence we were 
glad to find the subject of Immortality and its relation to 
certain aspects of Modern Thought, which we attempted to 
discuss in the last Oct. No. (X XVII.) of this Review, sub- 
mitted to the criticism of such a veteran controversialist as 
Presbyter Anglicanus.* True, the intense interest which 
every thinking man must take in this subject is equalled 
by its inscrutable mystery, so that it will always be very 
difficult to find any definition of this truth which will com- 
mend itself to the entire and unreserved acquiescence of 
others ; and this difficulty, inherent in the subject, is con- 
verted into a plain impossibility, if the discussion on the 
question is conducted by men of at least very dissimilar 
types of mind. We cannot therefore promise our readers 
any modification, in the directions suggested by Presbyter 
Anglicanus, of the views already propounded by us on this 
subject. Still we feel that the common interest we both 
have in the welfare of truth, and our desire to attain at 
least some portion of certitude (in a qualified sense of the 
word) on this important topic, may well be held to out- 
weigh any differences which may arise in the methods 
severally pursued, or the conclusions finally attained by us. 

It has been made a special objection to the view we put 
forth in the above-mentioned paper, that it is inadequate, 
for the reason apparently that it does not sufficiently take 
account of the practical bearings of the subject. We must, 
however, avow, on the very threshold of the question, that 
on this very point of the practical issues of the question we 
are not at one with Presbyter Anglicanus. That the doctrine 
of immortality is of immense and engrossing importance to 
us, we would most gladly concede, and have already in the 
paper referred to sufficiently insisted on. But how far the 
interest it has for us is mainly practical, in the ordinary sense 
of the term, i.e. how far the doctrine is to be primarily and 
mainly considered as demanding an ethical system of a par- 





* No. XXIX. April, 1870. 
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ticular kind, seems to us a little questionable. On the as- 
sumption of commonplace theology, that our religious and 
social conduct should be entirely controlled by considerations 
of our destiny in a future world,—that, to adopt Paley’s 
maxim, men are to behave well in order that they may obtain 
an eternal reward,—no doubt the interest which immortality 
would have for us would be exclusively practical. But, as our 
readers are probably aware, our most advanced and enlight- 
ened thinkers have arrived at /ast at the conclusion that the 
morality founded upon the assumed weal or woe of a future 
world is not of the most noble or disinterested character ; 
and hence there have been various attempts to place Chris- 
tian ethics upon another and a sounder foundation, adopting 
either the utilitarian basis of the welfare of humanity, or 
else insisting on the divine and a-priort immutability of 
ethical distinctions. 

It appears to us, therefore, a gross exaggeration, to say the 
least, when Presbyter Anglicanus assures us,—speaking, as 
we must assume him to be, from the philosophical standpoint 
of this Review, and not in the interests of traditional theo- 
logy,—that “our whole moral as well as religious training 
rests on the belief of the continued existence of each indivi- 
dual being after death.” To quote his own words, “ if we tell 
the young that life is an education,—if we tell them that they 
are the children of a Father who is leading them to their 
highest good, and that they are to do their duty, not because 
they may suffer socially if they fail to do it, but from sponta- 
neous* obedience to Divine law,—if we tell them that acts 
tend to make habits, that habits determine our character and 
affect our spiritual condition indefinitely,—if we tell them 
that right is to be done at whatever cost, and that success here 
is to be to us as nothing in comparison with our growth in 
all good and kindly qualities,—we are using language every 
word of which implies not only human immortality (i.e. we 
presume, of the race), but the continued existence of each 
individual being whom we address.” Now Presbyter Angli- 
canus surely cannot be ignorant that this kind of language, 
with some abatement of its theological implications, has been 
in past times, and is now, continually employed by men who 








* We heartily concur with Presbyter Anglicanus that obedience to Divine law 
should be ‘‘ spontaneous ;” but if it be so, may we ask, What need of the sup- 
plementary consideration of a future life ? 
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are not content with ignoring, but who even deny, all future 
existence whatever. We might indeed safely undertake to 
find every ethical doctrine here mentioned, which he as- 
sumes must imply belief in immortality, in the writings of 
philosophic atheists of many different ages and countries— 
e.g., to mention one remarkable instance, in the works of 
M. Comte. And he would find among liberal and thought- 
ful theologians of our own time and country very much of 
precisely the same teaching, purposely disconnected from 
any considerations derived from a future state.* 

But the truth is, Presbyter Anglicanus does not appear to 
have emancipated himself from the system which he however 
describes as “addressing itself only to the lowest passions and 
feelings of mankind.” True, he does admit that this mode of 
viewing the subject is unworthy the thought of men “ who 
are bent on the more serious task of ascertaining the truth 
of facts ;’ where he evidently assumes for the moment that 
the practical issue of our personal fate in the next world 
should not be suffered to bias the speculative inquiry into 
the truth of its existence. But this appears but a tempo- 
rary concession to the merits of the speculative part of the 
question ; for he informs us further on, that we have no 
way of addressing the vicious and degraded except we tell 
them that “God will assuiedly raise them to a better state, 
but at the cost of all the prolonged suffering which the resist- 
ance of their own will must entail upon them.” How far 
Presbyter Anglicanus is here guilty of adopting the very sys- 
tem which he elsewhere so justly reprobates,—how far this 
substitution of “prolonged” for eternal suffering, this pur- 
gatory instead of hell, is an appeal to the fears and selfish 
feelings of the vicious and degraded,—we need not stop 
to point out. It appears to us, therefore, that Presbyter 
Anglicanus is not quite consistent when he regards the 
practical bearings of the subject as those which have the 
greatest importance ; and, notwithstanding the passing con- 

* As one example out of many of this truth, we venture to quote a few words 
from Channing's eloquent sermon on the Evil of Sin (Works, p. 276): ‘‘On 
these great questions, What is the chief good ? and what the chief evil ? we are 
instructed by our own nature. An inward voice has told men, even in heathen 
countries, that excellence of character is the supreme good, and that baseness 
of soul and of action involves something worse than suffering.” 

On this point Schleiermacher informs us: ‘‘ Wer die sittlichkeit durch den 
Glauben an eine kiinftige Welt stiitzten will, irrt gréblich.’—Schenkel, F. 
Schleiermacher, p. 104. 
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cession which we have above noted, he certainly does 
not seem to attribute to the critical and speculative view 
of the matter all the importance which in our estimation 
it merits. For ourselves, indeed, we would not hesitate 
to place the purely speculative, philosophic inquiry into 
the truth of immortality and its probable nature, in the 
present day at least, above its practical issues. It must 
ever be borne in mind, that however important it is in 
the case of a given religious truth to consider its bearing 
on morality, still this part of the question should be pre- 
ceded by a rational and philosophic inquiry into the truth 
itself; and it is only when a truth has been by this process 
sufficiently established and laid down in some of its details, 
that it becomes necessary to consider the effect it ought to 
have on the principles-of human action. And the reason 
of this is obvious. We shall in this case rid ourselves from 
the personal bias which the preliminary consideration of 
the practical aspects of the question would almost inevitably 
entail. Nothing is more apparent in the history of the origin 
and growth of religious beliefs than the excessive personal 
interest which has been brought to bear upon them. Truths 
in their primary conception of a merely speculative and 
neutral kind, have soon been warped to suit the needs and 
favour the views of those whd would too hastily make them 
the foundation of practice. Inthe case now under con- 
sideration, the truth of immortality pure and simple, i.e. 
mere continuous existence of a certain kind, is doubtless 
much older than its practical development of eternal rewards 
and punishments ; and we need not point out how much 
this development has tended to obscure, and often to enlist 
on the side of spiritual tyranny, the germinal truth which 
first gave it being. Few chapters in the history of religious 
development are more worth study than the immense and 
generally prejudicial influence on such growth of mere 
human selfish interests, either on the part of teachers or on 
the part of the taught. Although, therefore, we are far 
from wishing to deny the practical issues of immortality 
when these are stuted in a moderate and becoming manner 
—indeed, we endeavoured to point out in our former paper 
the practical bearings of the theory then advocated—yet 
we must avow our own conviction that in these days, and 
with regard to the higher thought of our own country and 
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the continent, it is the truth itself, and such a definition 
of it as shall best harmonize with the laws of the world, 
that is of importance, rather than an ethical system which 
may possibly be deduced from it. So that when we are 
told by Presbyter Anglicanus that “for other than practical 
purposes we cannot desire any definition at all;’ when, 
moreover, we take into account his wish, often expressed, 
always understood, to possess a theory of immortality which { 
may be taught to children and made the very mainspring 
of- their actions, we cannot but admit that our object is 
not the same as his, and that, in our opinion, his desires 
seem little likely to attain their gratification. 

Another point closely related to the one just considered, 
on which the ground occupied by Presbyter Anglicanus 
does ‘not appear to us very safe, is his evident tendency 
to suppose the doctrine of immortality capable of proof. 
Now in our former remarks we distinctly disclaimed even 
the attempt to demonstrate this great truth; we expressed 
our opinion that such proof was from the very nature of 
the case impossibie. We placed the doctrine where the 
wise moderation of Bishop Butler had placed it,—on the 
foundation of probability supported by analogy. No doubt 
it is very natural to desire a somewhat firmer footing for a 
truth in which our interests’ are so intimately concerned, 
and if Presbyter Anglicanus or any one else can find 
a stronger basis for it than this, we shall be very glad 
to recognize the fact. He makes, indeed, a passing ac- 
knowledgment that “we cannot expect to reach a demon- 
strated conclusion on this matter;’ “but,” he proceeds 
to add, “our reason must be entirely satisfied.” We cannot 
but profess our entire ignorance of the degrees of credibility 
by which a “demonstrated conclusion” exceeds “ the entire 
satisfaction of the reason ;” but we have no doubt that even 
to this lesser standard of certitude the doctrine of immor- 
tality is quite incapable of reaching. Few things seem to 
us more hazardous in the discussion of this important point 
than the assumption that it is capable of any kind of demon- 
stration, in the common acceptation of the word ; and the 
temptation to make such assumption seems to beset reli- 
gious thinkers and teachers of almost every school of 
thought. Notwithstanding, e.g. the high commendation 
which it is customary for English divines to lavish on 
Bishop Butler's Analogy, few seem to have realized the 
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precise meaning and extent of “the high degree of probabi- 
lity” which he ingenuously admitted to be all that he could 
assign to this truth. And when Presbyter Anglicanus de- 
mands a theory so simple and complete as to form part of a 
child's catechism, we cannot but think that he also might 
first have asked himself the question whether such a theory 
was possible. Not that we are prepared to maintain that no 
explicit mention of the subject should be made to children ; 
on the contrary, we think that those who believe in and 
hope for an existence beyond the grave, would neglect a 
solemn and important duty if they forbore to confide their 
belief and their hope to those whom it is their duty to 
instruct. At the same time, we cannot help adding, that 
if they limited their teaching to the assumed fact of such 
existence, and (supposing the children were able to bear it) 
to the practical bearing which the fact ought to have on 
their higher life, wisely refraining from a detailed descrip- 
tion of the manners and customs of the next world, such as 
forms the staple of the information conveyed in children’s 
religious books on this subject,* we think they would do 
well. Moreover, when such children are grown up, it might 
be useful, and would assuredly be honest, to impart to them 
that high degree of probability, which is the greatest approxi- 
mation to proof that we can assign to it. But in all our 
teaching on this subject, we should studiously avoid basing 
the simplest ethical teaching upon their possible destiny in 
another life. Our better aim, as well as that most in har- 
mony with the nature of the proof we assign to immortality, 
would be to instil into them more unselfish and elevated 
rules of conduct; teaching them that, in any case, it is 
better to be virtuous than the reverse, and that the present 
is sacred, and has its hallowed duties quite irrespective of 
what the future may happen to bet Indeed, we are not 


- This defect i is unhappily not confined to children’s books. We occasionally 
meet it in the works of enlightened and illustrious thinkers. Some of the 
details of a heavenly life enumerated in Channing’s sermon on ‘‘ The Future 
Life,” e.g., display a painful disregard of the becoming reticence on this great 
subject inculcated by St. John’s first Epistle: ‘‘ It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be.” 

+ The power of this truth, as the basis of the highest ethical teaching, to 
resist the mischievous influences of extreme religious scepticism has been fre- 
quently exemplified. It is instructive to observe that while Schleiermacher 
found his anchorage amid the shifting motions of his religious creed in the sub- 
jective feeling of dependence, F. W. Robertson, on the other hand, was sus- 
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sure that this teaching is also better suited to the nature of 
the young than that which is derived from considerations 
of a future life. Nothing is more certain than that a child 
lives in the present, and is influenced mainly by present 
and immediate considerations. Hence the reward that is 
future or the punishment that: is distant has but little effect 
on his conduct. Present sanctions, such as honour, truth, 
goodness, are therefore far better fitted to make an impres- 
sion on his character, than those which are derived from a 
remote future with which he has little or no sympathy. 

But there is one point on which Presbyter Anglicanus has 
misapprehended the purport of our former remarks on this 
subject, which we may here notice, before proceeding to the 
main part of our discussion, and that is, the authority which 
we maintained the doctrine advocated received from certain 
passages in the Gospels, and especially in that of St. John. 
On this we are asked, what authority we assign to St. John’s 
Gospel ; and it is asserted that, excepting as the mere opi- 
nion of the writer, the conclusions derivable from such pas- 
sages are worthless. We are further informed that “upon 
this momentous subject we can receive nothing on autho- 
rity,” which statement we should have thought settled the 
matter, and rendered the subsequent remarks as to the 
exact amount of authority to be assigned to St. John’s 
Gospel somewhat superfluous. Perhaps, however, a little 
explanation may throw some light on the kind and amount 
of sanction which we believe religious truths receive from 
the Bible. 

All such truths are, in our belief, necessary products of 
the human mind in its connection with and operation on 
the external world,—the resultants, so to speak, of the spi- 
ritual energy of man, in contact with the divine forces 
which underlie the laws of the universe. Hence we find in 
all great religious systems a certain number of primary 
truths which are in a measure common to all; inasmuch 
as they either originate in a common feeling or tend to a 
common purpose.* It is therefore always important to 


tained in a similar mental crisis by the conviction of the inherent excellence of 
virtue and baseness of vice. Comp. Schenkel’s F. Schleiermacher, p. 103, 
with Robertson’s ‘‘ Lectures and Addresses,” p. 66. 

* On this subject we confidently expect that much light w be thrown by 
our new-born science of Comparative Theology. 
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support any given doctrine, or any explanation of such doc- 
trine, by an appeal to books and writings, especially to our 
own Holy Scripture, which are recognized standards of reli- 
gious truth, and which therefore contain authoritative exposi- 
tions of such truth. This is no doubt the rationale, at least 
it is the best justification, of the requirement made by the 
English Church, that all truths necessary to be believed must 
be proved by Scripture. Nowon this question of immortality, 
and as confirmatory evidence of the view we were main- 
taining, we referred especially to one of the four Gospels, 
which, whoever be its author, and whatever the date assigned 
to its publication, belongs undoubtedly to a very early period 
of the Christian Church. Is it too much to assume that the 
views on immortality therein contained were the views of 
a considerable part of the Christian community at the time 
of its publication? If this be granted, then the conclusion 
will necessarily follow that the views there promulgated 
must bear some resemblance to the teaching of the Founder 
of Christianity ; and this is confirmed by remarkable pas- 
sages in the three remaining Gospels, especially the passage 
in Luke xx. 35, 36, and the reason given by Christ to the 
Sadducees for the continuity of spiritual existence: “God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living, for all live to 
Him.” Our purpose in alluding to these passages was to 
shew that a spiritual view of immortality, in contrast to the 
materialistic notions current among the Jews, was largely 
diffused in the early Church in the very first ages of Chris- 
tianity, and for this reason must, as it seemed to us, have 
formed part of the teaching of Christ.* This purpose remains 
entirely unaffected by the exact date or authorship of St. 
John's Gospel. We cannot therefore concede to Presbyter 
Anglicanus that the testimony of that Gospel is to be re- 
garded as the mere opinion of the writer. The undoubted 
reception of it by the Christian Church of the second cen- 
tury, proves that at that time its teaching was that of at 
least a considerable section of the Church. We may note 


* The best method of accounting for the materialistic teaching contained in 
some eschatological passages in the Synoptics, is the natural and easy inference 
that they represent the spiritual teaching of Christ transformed by the sensuous 
modes of thought current among the Jews. Those who have observed how 
spiritual truths are transformed in every age by the rude methods and coarse 
conceptions of many who receive them, will best be able to understand how 
this process was effected. 
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in passing the additional confirmation on this point which 
is afforded by St. Paul’s Epistles, which are, as Presbyter 
Anglicanus himself admits, distinctly spiritualistic on this 
subject of immortality. It will hardly be contended that 
a Church in which St. Paul’s Epistles were documents of 
authority, could have regarded the teaching of the fourth 
Gospel as alien to its ordinary mode of religious conception. 

Proceeding, however, to the main part of our argument ; 
the theory of immortality we maintained, was based on 
what we termed “the indissoluble connection of spiritual 
forces.” Recognizing in the laws of the world a certain 
Divine energy, which we are compelled to think of as ope- 
rating necessarily and eternally, and seeing in the fact of 
human progress, and in the nature of the human mind, 
a force undistinguishable by any faculties we possess from 
such energy, we felt justified in predicating of the latter 
the eternity we were obliged to assign to the former ;* or, to 
express the truth in the syllogistic form we then employed, 
“ The spiritual force of the universe is eternal: man is an unit 
of that spiritual force, therefore man is immortal.” It does 
not appear to us that Presbyter Anglicanus has anything 
to allege against the theory itself; at least he does not in 
express terms deny either the major or the minor of the 
argument ; while, as to the conclusion, he claims to hold 
it in a more full and unreserved sense than we ourselves 
do. His general complaint is, 

I. Of the unsatisfactory mode in which the truth of im- 
mortality has been expressed, not so much by ourselves, 
as by authorities favourably quoted by us. 

II. That immortality as detined by us, becomes the privi- 
lege of a chosen few, not the universal destiny of all mankind. 

I. We put forward the definition of Schleiermacher as an 
eloquent and fitting expression of the view we were enfore- 
ing: “In the midst of the finite to be one with the Infi- 
nite, and in each passing moment to have eternal existence, 
that is the immortality of religion;’ on which Presbyter 
Anglicanus observes: “I do not know what is meant by 





+ The essential point of this argument is repeatedly brought reel by St. 
Augustine in his speculations on immortality ; e.g., to quote one passage out of 
many : ‘‘ Restat enim animus et Deus, que duo s ‘propterea vera sunt quéd in 
his est veritas, de immortalitate Dei nemo dubitat. Animus autem immor- 
talis creditur, si veritas que interiri non potest, etiam in illo esse probatur.”— 
Soliquiorum, Lib. ii. 32, Op. Om. I. p. 382. 
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the words. .... Who is there of whom it can be said that 
in every passing moment he has eternal existence?” If 
Presbyter Anglicanus could by any possibility have asked 
Schleiermacher himself what was to be understood by these 
words, he would probably receive for a reply, that they were 
to be interpreted not by the intellect, but by the feeling ; 
and if Presbyter Anglicanus was unable to comprehend 
them by religious intuition, no mere verbal or logical ex- 
planation would suffice for the purpose. It will, however, 
tend to throw some light on the matter, if we remember 
the main purpose of Schleiermacher in giving this form to 
the truth of immortality. 

1. It is a necessary deduction from his definition of reli- 
gion ; i.e. it consists in “the consciousness of the eternal,” in 
the feeling of permanency, so to speak, which underlies our 
transitory existence. There is no doubt that this feeling, 
in some one of its numberless forms, lies at the basis of 
most ethical as well as religious thought. Indeed, it is the 
only reason which can be given in ultimate philosophical 
analysis of our belief in our existence during two successive 
moments, and of our acting on that belief; and if, in Schleier- 
macher’s mode of expressing this truth on its religious side, 
there should appear to English readers, with their national 
incapacity for metaphysical ideas, something mystical and 
obscure, they might remember that into all religious thought, 
into every meditation or aspiration which has the unseen 
for its object, some mystical element must of necessity 
enter. Hence it is always easy to ask of such definitions, 
What is their exact meaning? How can such a statement 
be demonstrated? But if the questioners would but pause 
a moment, and ask whether the most elementary religious 
truth, as, e.g., the existence of a God, the nature of religious 
faith, the precise character of a devout aspiration, are sus- 
ceptible of the treatment to which they would fain subject 
them ?—whether they can by any possibility be expressed 
in definite logical propositions, or with the exactness of 
mathematical formule ?—they wouldthen recognize the diffi- 
culty of applying to truths which partake so largely of an 
emotional element, modes of demonstration applicable only 
to facts of a rigidly intellectual character. The baneful effect 
which is produced by this introduction of the methods of 
exact science into the region of profound feeling, poetic senti- 
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ment, and devout aspiration, is one main lesson taught by the 
history of religious development. Nor does it much matter 
whether this object is undertaken in the interests of dogmatic 
affirmation or sceptical negation. It must never be forgot- 
ten that all dogmas were once feelings ; and what Selden 
said of Transubstantiation, that it was “rhetoric turned into 
logic,” is in degree applicable to most formal expressions 
of religious truth. 

2. But another reason why Schleiermacher put the truth 
of immortality into the form above quoted, was his desire 
to get rid of the distinction between the present and the 
future, between time and eternity, which so often forms the 
main feature of definitions of this subject.* In this he was, 
as we have already shewn, not only in harmony with ex- 
plicit statements of the New Testament, and generally with 
the highest types of religious culture, both past and present, 
but he was adopting what is in reality the only philoso- 
phical view of the matter possible. Certainly, if immor- 
tality implies continuity of existence, no faculties that we 
possess are able to discriminate between present and future. 
Time is an essential part of eternity, and divine life, thought 
and energy in the present, cannot be severed from the same 
realities in the future. Philosophically, therefore, as well 
as religiously, immortality is a present fact, and the present 
is to us in this, as in all other matters, our sole test of and 
evidence for the future. The expression of this undoubted 
truth is one great merit of Schleiermacher’s definition, and 
the double antithesis he has adopted for its expression 
reveals the importance he would assign to it. The recog- 
nition of this truth by the more illustrious of our modern 
divines seems to us one of the most hopeful auguries for 
the advance of philosophical theology which is furnished by 
our time. 

To this must be added the further truth, that immortality 
in its complete signification, as well as in the usual accep- 
tation of the word, implies more than mere continuous 
existence or duration in time. It pre-supposes a particular 
kind of existence as well; no one would choose, e.g., to 


* On this subject Schleiermacher is unusually explicit : ‘‘ Wer einen Un- 
terschied macht zwischen dieser und jener Welt, bethért sich selbst. Alle 
wenigstens, welche Religion haben, glauben nur an eine.”—Scbleiermacher 
Simmt. Werke, L p. 165. 
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apply the word immortality to the eternity of torments 
which traditional theology assigns to the wicked. Indeed, 
eternity, in the sense of duration, may be termed the essen- 
tial attribute of Divine forces as such. When, therefore, 
Schleiermacher speaks of eternity as existing in a passing 
moment, he evidently postulates this eternal kind of ex- 
istence, and means that the individual, in his manifestation, 
though but for a moment, of a divine energy, has proved his 
possession of a force which is essentially immortal.* It is 
no answer to this to say that in such a case the individual 
has had eternal existence, for this would be to confound the 
force itself with a given manifestation of it; and it would 
further imply that the highest divine energy, such as 
thought and reason, are perishable, whereas the constitution 
of the universe, as well as the laws of our own mind, assure 
us that such a conclusion is impossible. Besides, if this 
limitation of eternal existence to one particular phase or 
period of its existence were thought justifiable, it would 
follow that we might predicate non-eternity even of God 
himself, for we might say even of His divine energy at, 
e.g, a given passing moment, that it was limited by that 
particular moment, and was not exercised in ages yet un- 
born ; yet no one would suppose that in such a statement 
we were in any way setting bounds to His eternity. When 
Presbyter Anglicanus further supposes that the adoption of 
this truth is reconcilable with the assumptions of mate- 
rialism, he confuses the mere animal life as it exists in 
inferior organisins with the higher development of that life 
which is accompanied by the exercise of divine energies.+ 
He also thereby evinces a want of appreciation of the real 
point at issue between the materialist and the believer in 
immortality, viz., the former asserts of all forces whatsoever, 
spiritual as well as physical, that they are the necessary 
manifestations of certain material substances from which 
they are inseparable. 

Sut in considering Schleiermacher’s definition partly from 
his own point of view, we must not forget the disregard of 
human personality which formed so large an element in his 





* Most of our readers will remember the eloquent language in which F. W, 
Robertson has put this truth (Sermons, Ist Series, p. 246). 
+ See our former remarks, Theol. Rev., No. XXVII. p. 545. 
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religious creed. Hence the oneness with the Infinite for 
which he pleads, is not a metaphorical unity, nor even, what 
we would maintain it, an unity grounded on the possession 
of common energies; it is with him a real essential incorpo- 
ration into the Divine substance. In this respect a worthy 
disciple of Spinoza,* he endeavours to merge the individual 
spirit in the sum-total of spiritual existence. His utter- 
ances on this subject will appear so strange to the majority 
of English readers, that we venture to quote them. 

““With regard to immortality,”+ says he, “I cannot conceal 
my opinion, that the mode in which most men accept it, and 
their desire after it, is quite irreligious and directly contrary to 
the spirit of piety ; yes, their wish to be immortal has no other 
basis than distaste towards that which is the end of religion.” 
“ What religion aims at is, that we, through the intuition of the 
Universe, should become as much as possible one with it. These, 
however, strive against the Infinite ; they wish to be nothing but 
themselves, and are anxiously concerned for their individuality. 
Hence, instead of wishing to lay hold of the single opportunity 
which death affords them in order to rise out of humanity, they 
are much more anxious how they may take it with them into the 
next world, and strive mostly after farther-seeing eyes and better 
bodily members.” 

Such persons he recommends rather to strive for the 
annihilation of their personality even in this life; and 
quoting in this sense the Gospel precept, “ He that saveth 
his life shall lose it, but he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall keep it unto life eternal,” he proceeds : 

“He who has learnt to be more than himself, who knows that 
he loses little when he loses himself,—he who annihilates himself 
in order to be merged in the whole universe, so much of it as he 
here finds, and in whose soul a greater and holier aspiration is 
generated [i.e. than the preservation of himself |—only he has 
any right to it [Immortality], only with him is it any use to speak 
further of the hopes which death gives us, and of the Infinite 
to which we are thereby infallibly soaring.’’§ 

It is needless to point out the mysticism contained in 


* See Spinoza’s view of immortality, Eth. pt. v. pr. 34, Schol. ; and pt. v. 
pr. 38. 

+ Reden iiber die Religion, 6th ed. p. 119. Compare “ Friedrich Schleier- 
macher ein Lebens und charakterbild von Dr. D. Schenkel,” p. 115. 

+ Schlenkel’s F. Schleiermacher, pp. 115, 116. 
§ Reden iiber die Religion, 6th ed. p. 120, 
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this language. Indeed, the very essence and object of all 
mysticism is here plainly set forth,—the annihilation of 
the individual and its self-chosen loss in the immensity of 
the Infinite. And although we have already admitted that 
the question of personal existence in a future world, for 
which many contend so earnestly, is but of secondary im- 
portance, at the same time the definition of Schle *iermacher, 
as we interpret it, appears to us equally valid, whether we 
adopt his belief in this respect or no. As, however, this 
belief formed one, and possibly not the least, element in the 
original framing of that definition, we have thought it well 
to call attention to it as possibly explanatory of it, though, 
in our opinion, not essentially so. 

II. But the great difficulty of the above definition, in the 
eyes of Presbyter Anglicanus, is that it makes immortality 
not merely a partial gift, but raises the conditions of its 
enjoyment to such a height as to make it unattainable to 
all but very few among the human race. “Of whom,” he 
asks, “is it said with justice that they are working together 
with God? Assuredly not of the enormous majority of 
mankind ; nay, can it be said even of any?’ &c. But in so 
speaking, Presbyter Anglicanus seems to us to underrate 
the importance of the smaller contributory forces, to which, 
as well as to the larger, we assigned the property of 
evincing their relation to the great force of the universe. 
It is not only in the discovery and promulgation of truth 
on a large scale, that we believe our claim to immortality 
consists, but in these and kindred virtues exercised on 
the smallest possible scale. And will Presbyter Anglica- 
nus insist that some divine energy of this kind may not 
exist, not only in the enormous majority, but possibly in 
every single individual of the human race? It must be 
remembered it is not the degree, but the kind, of force that 
has to be exemplified as a condition and test of immor- 
tality ; and may we not fairly assume—indeed, does not 
the secret history of even the vicious and degraded, when 
it is possible fully to arrive at it, give us grounds for as- 
suming—that even in these there does exist some faint 
energy not wholly unlike the spiritual force which is eter- 
nal? Will P resbyter Anglicanus dare to assert, in the igno- 
rance he must necess arily share with all men of the real 
and exact condition of the mental and spiritual state of 
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others, that there can be any human soul, in the utmost 
recesses of which, perhaps obscured by much selfishness, 
lust and wrong-doing, there may not lurk some of the seeds 
of immortality of which we have been speaking,—in which 
there may not be some love for another, some gleam of self- 
denial, some faint desire for a purer and more ennobling 
existence? Neither great efforts nor unwonted successes 
are needed as a claim to immortality ; it shares the homely 
province as well as the ordinary energy which the poet 
assigns to religion : 


“The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask.” 


The performance of common duties, the display of social 
affection, even on the most inconsiderable scale, may plead 
for some share of an energy which is divine. Hence, re- 
verting to our starting-point,—the analogy of physical forces: 
may we not regard the weak force of a little rubbed sealing- 
wax, which suffices to stir, without being able to attract 
and retain, the particles within its reach, as still manifest- 
ing its kindred with the sublime stroke which can cleave 
the gnarled oak, and scatter death and destruction round 
its path? or must not the little rill, which, perhaps unseen, 
issues from the cleft of a rock, and pours by single drops 
its trivial contribution into the streamlet which in its turn 
joins the swelling river, be regarded as one of the con- 
tributory forces of the immense volume of water which 
pours into the ocean, by a mouth like an inland sea, the 
drainage of tens of thousands of square miles? And if it 
be objected to these illustrations that they merely exem- 
plify the kinship that exists between infinitely great and 
infinitely little forces, but do nothing to throw light on the 
continuity of such forces required by Schleiermacher’s ex- 
pression, “In each passing moment to have eternal exist- 
ence,’ might we not, adopting another illustration, say of 
a snow-flake or a feather, when falling in a slow, hesitating 
manner, and by an irregular zigzag motion to the earth, 
that in the midst of retarding influences—e.g., its own 
levity, the wayward motion of the breeze—it nevertheless 
and on the whole proclaims its obedience to the great cen- 
tral force of the universe (physically considered), the force 
of gravitation? So far, therefore, from conceding that the 
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action of this divine force is partial or, except apparently, 
intermittent, we would, on the other hand, plead that it 
is in a measure continuous and unceasing in the vast 
majority of the human race. For it must be borne in mind, 
the spiritual energy with which we, on behalf of our race, 
claim kindred, is revealed by more than one variety of 
manifestation. On the one hand, are its ethical elements, 
duty, patience, love, self-denial ; and on the other, its intel- 
lectual elements, imagination,* foresight, hope and desire.+ 
Surely it may be held true of very many among mankind, 
that some or other of these different elements of spiritual 
energy may be almost incessantly manifested by them. 
And the cogency of this argument is still further increased 
by the collateral consideration, that as we are obliged to 
assign different elements to the spiritual energy of the uni- 
verse, or, to speak in theological terms, different attributes 
to Deity ; so is it true of each of those elements, that they 
are capable of an infinity of degrees. The existence of 
physical forces in the most infinitesimally minute degree, is 
a truth which science is only now beginning adequately to 
appreciate. The analogy of nature, even supposing it un- 
supported by the testimony of our experience, might there- 
fore be deemed a sufficient warrant for a similarly infinite 
scale of small activities in God's spiritual universe. Might 
it not, therefore, be said of a man, such as those of whom 
Presbyter Anglicanus speaks, who lives the common life of all 
men, immersed in worldly pursuits, and apparently (for we 
cannot lay too much stress on our inevitable ignorance in 
such speculations) without a thought beyond the concerns of 
this life, that he manifests continually, love, devotion, self- 
denial, patient performance of duty to an extent which he 
is quite unable to realize, but which sufficiently proves his 
relation with the spiritual force of Deity himself ; or, to take 
a still more extreme case, the man brought up in vice and 
profligacy, but whose mad fits of riot, dissipation and 
brutality, are succeeded by intervals of self-loathing, and 
who cherishes dreams of quiet happiness amid all his rest- 

* On the power of imagination considered as a germ and evidence of im- 
mortality, see some eloquent remarks in Channing's paper on the Character 
and Writings of Milton, Works, p. 443. 

+ This subdivision corresponds roughly with the ‘‘ intuition” and “ feeling” 


which are, according to Schleiermacher, our modes of connection with the Infi- 
nite. 
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less misery—nay, whose very evil tendencies are but the 
misdirected instincts which impel him to what seems to 
him good—still reveals in his desires and in his sorrows a 
little spark of that divine life which proclaims him in some 
degree an heir of immortality? For even repentance and 
restlessness (to mention what may appear to be the faintest 
possible manifestations of spiritual life) imply some latent 
hidden recognition of and wish for a better state, as St. Paul 
remarks (Rom. vii. 16), “ But if what I will not, that I do; 
I consent unto the law that it is good.” Might we not also 
count the intensity of remorse which commonly accom- 
panies great guilt, the actual amount of force, to speak in 
terms of physical science, not as a mere set-off, but as in 
some measure the cause, of what may seem to be its infre- 
quency? Certainly Christ measured the merits of the peni- 
tent woman by the amount of her passionate desire. If 
this be granted, the relative proportion which exists in 
physical science between the amount of force and its dura- 
tion, may find its counterpart in the divine energies of the 
world ; hence the Founder of Christianity may have enun- 
ciated a law of spiritual forces when he delivered to the 
weeping penitent the sublime and loving consolation, “ Her 
sins, which are many, are forgiven, for she loved much.”* 

In order, therefore, to solve this important question, we 
must take into account all the conditions of the problem, 
Le. all possible modes and all possible degrees in which the 
connection of the soul of man with the living spirit of the 
universe may be manifested. If, after so doing, Presbyter 
Anglicanus or any one else wishes to maintain, what however 
is from the nature of the case quite incapable of proof, that 
there are individuals who do not exhibit in any form or in 
the very least degree the spiritual force of which we have been 
speaking, then we are fully prepared to grant that nothing but 
non-existence can be predicated of such beings. But it must 
be borne in mind that this is not annihilation as commonly 





* Vehement desire is a frequent accompaniment of great failure. The 
poet who speaks so mournfully of knowing the ‘‘ sad satiety” of earthly love, 
is the same who so eloquently describes the passionate yearning for the Unseen 
which seems never quite extinct in the soul of man: 

‘The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow ; 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.” 
t. Augustine is a memorable example of the same phenomenon. 
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understood. Annihilation is generally used of the entire 
extinction, the reducing to nothingness what once had exist- 
ence. We, however, predicate of such individuals as we 
have above mentioned, not their future extinction, but their 
present non-existence. It is one characteristic of spiritual 
forces that they are essentially eternal, analogously as the 
indestructibility of physical forces is an axiom of physical 
science. Nor is this position a mere concession to the claims 
of analogy ; it is a requirement demanded as well by the laws 
of our mind. The only method by which our faculties are 
capable of representing God, is by adopting terms of force ; so 
we call Him infinite power, wisdom and goodness, and we say 
that in each of these manifestations of divine energy He 
is eternal. Can we, therefore, without the hazard of destroy- 
ing the source and fountain of all spiritual force, affirm 
extinction as the lot of smaller forces which we truly con- 
ceive to be one in kind with His? If, e.g., the love of God 
be an eternal attribute,—nay, if it be the very essence of 
Deity, is the love or virtue of man, which is in its purest 
aspects the same in kind, a destructible quality and des- 
tined to annihilation?* So that we perceive the very ex- 
istence and eternity of God are involved in the eternal 
persistence of the divine forces of the world ; and if we can 
suppose that these latter in their smallest manifestations 
are destructible, we are actually affirming annihilation as 
at least the potential destiny of God Himself. Supposing, 
after thus indicating our views as to annihilation, we are 
still pressed with the inquiry whether non-existent beings 
of the kind we have mentioned may have their place in 
the world,—then we answer, that this appears to us so 
far from an impossibility, as to seem probable. Certainly 
some possibility of that kind seems contemplated by very 
mauy passages in the New Testament, especially, among the 
Synoptics, in the Gospel of St. Luke; where we read of the 
“children of the resurrection,” or those which shall “be 
worthy to receive the resurrection,” or where the same event 


* James Martineau, in his eloquent expansion of this argument, observes, 
‘‘Fever may fire the pulses of the body; but wisdom and sanctity cannot 
sicken, be inflamed and die.” (Endeavours after a Christian Life, p. 129.) The 
argument, however, is as old as St. Augustine: ‘‘ R. Quid cum castus aliquis 
moritur, censes mori etiam castitatem? A. Nullomodo. R. Ergo cum interit 
aliquid quod verum est, non interit veritas. A. Quomodo autem interit ali- 
quid verum! Non enim video.”—Aug. Om. Op. I. p. 368, Benedictine edition. 
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is termed “the resurrection of the just ;’ to which might be 
added the numberless passages where eternal death is spoken 
of as the destiny of the wicked, such death being, according 
to our present theory, not another mode of existence super- 
vening after bodily death, but involving present non-exist- 
ence as well. 

Another consideration, which is indeed a corollary from 
some of the positions already advanced, and which may tend 
to facilitate the reception of the doctrine here advocated, 
is the probability, still judging by analogy, that the variety 
of divine energies which we now see in operation, and 
the infinity of degrees in which each may manifest its 
energy, may also exist in a future state; and therefore that 
the present state of intellectual or moral culture which any 
individual may now possess, may be taken as to some extent 
a measure of that which he will continue to enjoy. We 
would not indeed affirm that there can be no growth in the 
sum-total of the spiritual forces of the universe ; on the 
contrary, we have already, in our former remarks, pleaded 
for such a growth, as manifested by the progress of the 
world. At the same time, considered as individually mani- 
fested, it seems to us probable that there may be a natural 
limit to such growth, beyond which it is impossible to go. 
Certainly we recognize in our present existence numberless 
degrees of capacity among different members of the race, 
and no amount of education or culture would suffice to 
bring such capacities to a uniform level. Why similar dif- 
ferences might not exist in a future state of existence, and 
why the natural and ordinary effect of dwarfing voluntarily 
the spiritual energy which any individual may possess may 
not therefore be eternal, we confess we cannot see. And 
if this were once thought reasonable and in accordance 
with what we now observe of God’s operations in this world, 
one great difficulty connected with a belief in a future 
existence would be obviated ; for we might then reasonably 
extend it to imperfect types of intellectual or moral growth, 
whether among our own race or among races of animals 
which we, often unworthily, call “ inferior.” 

Having said thus much by way partly of defence, partly 
of explanation, of our former remarks, we now turn to the 
theory which Presbyter Anglicanus proposes as more ade- 
quate and more practical than that set forth by us. His 
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main fear is that our view will prove inoperative. He 
asks, “ How can we address the degraded and the vicious, 
how can we speak to men in whom all sense of decency 
seems utterly extinguished or in whom it has never been 
awakened, unless we tell them that they are in the hands of 
God, who will assuredly raise them to a better state, but 
at the cost of all the prolonged suffering which the resistance 
of their own will must entail on them, and that the process 
will neither be ended nor interrupted by the incident or 
change to which we give the name of death?” Now on this 
we observe that Presbyter Anglicanus’s mode of putting his 
solution illustrates the remark we made in the beginning of 
this paper, as to the bias which commonly attends the dis- 
cussion of a religious truth from a too exclusively practical 
point of view; for Presbyter Anglicanus is evidently in 
search not so much of a trve definition of immortality, or 
one in accordance with the laws and energies now operating 
in the universe, as one that will work, one that will act as 
a wholesome restraint on the vicious and degraded. Now 
we submit that inquiry into the speculative truth of any 
religious or other belief ought not to be fettered by any con- 
siderations arising from the practical effect of such inquiry ; 
at all events, those considerations should not be allowed to 
determine primarily the form which such solution is to 
receive. We hope presently to shew that the theory now 
set forth is at least as likely to be operative as that advo- 
cated by Presbyter Anglicanus, while it is free from other 
difficulties which seem to beset his own; but meanwhile 
we entirely disclaim for ourselves the purpose of considering 
the doctrine of immortality from an utilitarian aspect of the 
restraint it will impose on vicious men. We are endeavour- 
ing humbly to ascertain the truth ; and even if the effect of 
our search were the discovery of no fitting standpoint from 
which to address the vicious and degraded, we might lament 
the deficiency of our theory, but we should still feel com- 
pelled to adopt it. 

As to the theory proposed by Presbyter Anglicanus, we 
could have desired a somewhat fuller exposition of it than 
he has thought fit to favour us with. So far as we may infer 
from the single sentence in which it is expressed, it does not 
seem very unlike that we have now been defending. At least 
it has the common feature that it recognizes the existence 
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of a divine force at work in the world. But it makes this 
force not, as we have endeavoured to do, a divinely implanted 
germ of energy existing in the soul of man, and perhaps in 
other living beings besides, which force can be trained and 
developed by those who possess it; but a mere coercive 
force, operating ab extra, and influencing men not merely 
without their will, but even, so far as appears, in direct 
antagonism to it. On this we can only remark, that it is 
open to the charge of want of harmony with what we now 
observe of God’s dealings in the world. Do we find that 
God uses compulsion with men new? Do we find mental 
and spiritual changes of the greatest possible magnitude 
take place in direct opposition to the will of those who 
undergo them? Take the most undoubted case which our 
present existence affords of a man being “raised to a better 
state,” do we find that the process was brought about in spite 
possibly of the most determined resistance on his part? We 
have not insisted on a great amount of divine force in order 
to warrant a claim to kindred with Deity; but some amount, 
infinitesimally small perhaps, and sometimes but half-con- 
sciously exercised, seems at least imperatively needful. 

3ut Presbyter Anglicanus’s theory not only does not 
seem at all warranted by what we observe of the Divine 
dealings now, but his mode of stating it is curiously in- 
consistent with the criticism which precedes it. In our 
former remarks we inserted in a note Schenkel’s definition 
of Immortality as agreeing with that of Schleiermacher: 
“Only he who is in God has part in eternity even in 
time.” To this definition Presbyter Anglicanus takes the 
strongest possible exception. He says “the words are 
manifestly equivocal. If they are interpreted of that 
higher spiritual life of those whom we legitimately regard 
as righteous men, to how many do the words apply? If 
we construe them physiologically and psychically, who is 
there who does not live and move in God?’ But now it 
would appear from his own definition—and he cannot be 
using the terms physiologically or psychically, because he 
is plainly speaking of a Divine Power energizing in the 
world—that the words which are too sacred to be applied 
to righteous men are the precise terms to be applied to the 
vicious and degraded. We are to hesitate to say that even 
good men are in God; we are not only warranted, we are 
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compelled by the exigencies of the case, to tell the vicious 
and degraded that they are “in the hands of God, who is 
raising them,” &c. We cannot suppose that Presbyter 
Anglicanus really means that expressions unfit to be applied 
to righteous men are more appropriately referred to the 
vicious and degraded. At the same time we cannot see 
our way to any adequate solution of the contradiction ; 
while as to the fitness of the language in each case, we 
are content to leave it to the judgment of our readers. 
sut the theory of Presbyter Anglicanus is no less incon- 
sistent with the whole tone of his remarks, which are gene- 
rally pervaded by a distinct and unmistakable pessimism. 
The present world is to Presbyter Anglicanus decidedly 
and thoroughly evil. He implies, e.g., that there would 
be an insuperable difficulty (leaving immortality out of 
the question) in answering the question, why a man 
“should cause himself trouble and discomfort by seeking 
to reach a high standard of action, when life would be 
easier and pleasanter, and probably more successful, by 
contenting himself with a lower one;”’ “why he should 
rise above and beyond the conditions of his existence 
here, when he sees that so few rise beyond the common 
life of all men,” &c. He thinks that the inculcation of 
morality and virtue merely for the present would “make 
life a contemptible farce;’ and, in stronger language still, 
he holds that the longing for immortality is founded on 
the feeling that life is worthless “if it can be retained 
only in an atmosphere of all-pervading falsehood.’* No 
doubt the tone of thought which dictated this language is 
in perfect harmony with P. A.’s inability to discern the con- 
tinuous action of spiritual forces in the world, but we cannot 
think it consistent with his subsequent admission that even 
the vicious and degraded are in the hands of God, who is 
continually engaged in raising them to a better state. For 
it is surely not too much to assume, that if Divine power 
operates continually and successfully in the case of the 
vicious, it will operate in still greater measure on those 
who are not only not vicious, but who endeavour to second 
its operations with all the effort of which they are capable. 
And if this exercise of Divine power on such an unlimited 
* As an antidote to this tone of thought, we would recommend Presbyter 
Anglicanus to read, if he has never done so, Channing’s sermon on the Evil 
of Sin, Works, p. 276. 
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scale be once admitted, it will hardly be thought that the 
world is so utterly destitute of all goodness as the above 
quotations would lead us to infer. 

But the main objection to his own theory from the point 
of view whence he has considered the one we have now 
maintained is, that it does not seem to us to have the effect 
for which he avowedly prefers it, of acting as a deterrent 
to the vicious and degraded. To tell such men, possibly 
when they are meditating some foul act of lust or crime, 
that “they are in the hands of God, who will assuredly 
raise them to a better state,” does not appear to us the 
most likely method of awakening within them the sense of 
the evil of sin, or of developing their feeling of personal re- 
sponsibility, or of inciting them to virtuous effort ; and the 
accompanying threat that this Divine raising will be at the 
cost of prolonged suffering, setting aside the objection we have 
already taken to it, does not seem to us likely to be more 
effective. Taking annihilation in the sense employed by 
Presbyter Anglicanus himself, the absolute extinction of a 
living being, we must say that to most men, however vicious 
and degraded, with the instinctive cleaving to existence 
which they share with their race, the threat of such extine- 
tion would be at least as potent as that suggested by him; 
while if we adopt means more in conformity with the views 
now set forth, we shall, as it seems to us, possess an equally 
efficient standpoint for exhortation, and our arguments will 
not be open to the charge of breaking the eternal continuity 
of the spiritual forces of the world, by making a division 
between present and future existence, and of adopting ter- 
rorism instead of persuasion Hence we would rather find 
in the vicious and degraded some faint spark of that divine 
force which we cannot but think the original inheritance of 
every human soul, some faint gleam of love or unselfish- 
ness, some transient feeling of regret for misused time and 
opportunities, some small amount of esteem for a single 
human being, which might possibly be obscured by his 
vices, but which we might accept as evidence of his pos- 
session of some degree of divine force. Then we might 
appeal to the experience of his vicious life, the small amount 
of lasting satisfaction he has been able to secure from even 
the most successful of his crimes ; whence we might deduce 
the conclusion that evil is essentially antagonistic to the 
divine energies which govern the world. We might further 
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appeal to his reason to consider the pernicious effect which 
would result if society was composed of beings such as we 
are assuming him to be,—a mere community of wild beasts 
preying on each other. We might tell such a man that, 
vicious and degraded as he was, he yet possessed in his 
soul a germ of immortality which it was in his power to 
quicken and cultivate to a very great extent, and that at 
least the degre of his immortality depended on his cherish- 
ing and training that divine spirit. We might represent 
to him that the foresight and energy he was content to devote 
to the pursuit of vicious pleasures, might be applied to his 
own advantage, and even to the amelioration of his race. 
If he remained unpersuaded by these and other reasonings 
of the like kind, we ought even then to hesitate in affirming 
of him that non-existence which is, we maintain, the only 
philosophical method of conceiving annihilation. For it 
might easily happen that the arguments employed were, 
from particular causes, inapplicable to his case. We may 
have failed to touch the particular string in his conscious- 
ness to which he would most readily respond.’ At the same 
time, as we have already admitted, it may be that he is 
actually non-existent, that he is a mere selfish, brutalized 
being, in intellect and in feeling infinitely below animals 
which are classed beneath him in the scale of creation. 
Such are some of the arguments which seem suggested and 
required by the hypothesis now under consideration. We 
do not indeed pretend to have exhausted such arguments ; 
whatever persuasive influences are employed under the com- 
mon theory, are equally applicable here. The difference 
between Presbyter Anglicanus and ourselves is, that we con- 
ceive the spiritual activities of the universe as of boundless 
extent, and to operate in degrees inconceivable by us. We 
are convinced that faculties more keen and methods more 
refined than those we possess, might discover truth, purity 
and unselfishness, where we now discern, or imagine we 
discern, not merely the absence of such virtues, but even 
the presence of their contrary vices. 

To some of the advantages which seem to us to result 
from this definition of immortality as the inevitable conclu- 
sion from the indissoluble nature of the spiritual energies of 
the wniverse, we have already drawn attention, remarking,— 

1. On the fact that it removes the question out of the 
VOL. VIL. 2G 
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domain of materialism. It lays hold of the truth that there 
are spiritual activities in the universe manifesting them- 
selves, on the one hand, in the laws and operations of 
nature ; and, on the other, in human history, thought and 
life. It sees an essential connection between these manifes- 
tations. The immortality of man is therefore bound up with 
the very existence of God. It is the expression of the voice 
of Deity, “ Because I live, ye shall live also.” 

2. It illustrates and explains some of the more important 
beliefs of Christianity and of other religious systems besides. 

But there remain other advantages to be mentioned, not 
less important than those above enumerated, but which we 
are at present unable to do more than briefly indicate. 

1. The theory we are advocating changes the region of 
analogy from matter to force. The defect in this respect 
of some of the analogies on which Bishop Butler bases the 
belief in a future existence, has often been pointed out ; 
e.g. the change which birth makes in the infant, or the 
transformation of the caterpillar into the butterfly, are all 
more or less material changes. We look for analogies in 
the mental and spiritual forces of the universe, in the 
reason which is manifested throughout creation.* Mere 
animal existence, the functions of particular organs and 
their exercise, are therefore to us matters of secondary im- 
portance. 

2. Another advantage possessed by this view is, that it 
removes the stress upon death and change which ordinary 
views of the subject necessitate, and places it upon continuity 
instead. Hence, just as it recognizes the unceasing energy 
display ed by the laws of the univ erse, so it sees in human 


se To obviate any misunderstanding which may arise from our application of 
the common term force to spiritual as well as to physical energies, it may be 
well to point out what we conceive to be the difference existing between them. 
The word of itself means simply energy or activity ; it says nothing of the mode 
in which it is manifested. Hence we may conceive it acting in a capricious 
or lawless manner. But when we find all forces co-ordinated and arranged, 
always manifesting similar phenomena under like conditions, —when, ina word, 
force reveals itself as /aw,—then we are obliged to postulate mind or reason as 
the only method of accounting for it which is possible to us. This rational 
element, which necessarily forms the ultimate condition of all physical laws, is 
what we mean by mental or spiritual force (i.e., of course, of the universe). 
Hence gravitation, to take an example, would be a physical force. The ori- 
ginating cause of gravitation would be a mental force. We have, indeed, often 
used the term without any qualifying adjective, but the context will always 
indicate in which of its two-fold senses the word is intended. 
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history a no less incessant and continuous movement ; and 
although it may be objected that this latter energy is the 
work of the race, yet the race is only the aggregate of indi- 
viduals, and, in unequal provortions, all the mental and 
spiritual influence that has ever been (humanly speaking) 
exercised in the world, is but the sum-total of the action 
of specific individuals. 

3. And from the advantages just mentioned comes another, 
and that is the harmony of the theory with the results of 
recent philosophical and scientific investigation. The con- 
tinuity of the spiritual forces of the world is in fact nothing 
else than the necessary complement of the persistence which 
we are compelled to assign to its physical forces. The 
growth of spiritual and mental influences in the world, i.e. 
the gradually increasing dominion of mind over matter, is 
the fitting counterpart of the law of evolution which is held 
to be the basis of all physical activities whatsoever. And 
the inclusiveness which belongs to this definition, in respect 
of other conceptions of the same subject, is a topic on which 
we might easily enlarge, and is a quality which seems to 
us, at least, additional confirmation of its truth. 

4. Nor must we omit the practical advantage of the ele- 
vation of humanity, which is an inseparable concomitant 
of this theory. That divinity which the best men and the 
truest religious systems have agreed to recognize in man, is 
hence shewn to be not an accidental but an inherent quality 
(i.e. in respect of his possession of divine energy). Hence 
if man has need of God, God has also, in regard of the full 
development of the whole sum of spiritual energies, need 
of man. We may stop short of the mystical exaggeration 
to which this truth has given rise ; but no one acquainted 
with the highest examples of thought and energy in our 
race, will be disposed to value this indissoluble connection 
of God with man, which has so often formed the mainspring 
of all their effort, at a low rate. 

5. Moreover, our theory has the advantage of propounding 
a basis on which the question of the future existence of ani- 
mals, which drew forth the sympathy of Bishop Butler, and 
which Presbyter Anglicanus remarks is “one of those ques- 
tions which all sincere and earnest thinkers must regard as 
imperiously calling for an answer,” may very fairly rest. It 
is indeed apparent that, when we find dumb animals fre- 
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quently exhibit intellectual and moral qualities consider- 
ably above those manifested by some of the lowest types of 
humanity, to deny them the possession of a divine force, 
and hence of immortality, is neither consistent with justice, 
nor with a due and proper estimate of those qualities in 
man by reason of which he is immortal. 

We are far from assuming that in the foregoing remarks 
we have exhausted this important subject. We have but 
endeavoured tocarry into detail the main principles laid down 
in our former paper, and to answer the objections brought 
against them by Presbyter Anglicanus. It should, however, 
be remembered that no theory on this subject is likely to be 
free from formidable difficulties, when considered in all its 
aspects and carried out logically into all its results. Toa 
speculative question (and the doctrine of immortality is a 
speculative question so far as scientific demonstration is 
concerned) only a speculative answer can be returned. 
Hence we do not presume to claim for the theory now main- 
tained an impossible exemption from difficulties ; we make 
the more modest assumption that it seems to us freer from 
such difficulties than most other solutions of the question 
which we happen to have met with. 

We may finally commend to our readers, as a resumé of 
the preceding arguments, what has always appeared to us 
one of the most philosophical as well as religious exposi- 
tions of the doctrine of a future life to be found in holy 
Scripture or anywhere else, in which we have fully and 
distinctly recognized the main principles we have now been 
enforcing : 

1. The analogy which the future derives from the present. 

2. The law of the indissolubility of spiritual forces. 

3. The caution to be observed in proceeding further than 
our analogy warrants :—and that is the well-known passage 
in ] John iii. 2, 3: “ Beloved, now are we the sons of God. 
And it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know 
that when it shall appear (be revealed), we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” And the words that 
follow seem to sum up fully all that can properly be said 
on the practical side of the question: “Every man that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even as He is pure.” 


JOHN OWEN. 
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VI—THE NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS. 


A wRITER on ‘Eastern Christians’ in the Quarterly 
Review of twelve months ago described the Nestorians of 
Kiirdistan as a remarkable, though somewhat anomalous 
offshoot of Eastern Christianity, which want of sufficient 
information to reconcile or reject conflicting statements 
compelled him to pass over in silence. The readers of the 
Quarterly may be permitted to hope that the silence thus 
threatened will last no longer than may be needed to enable 
this same writer to give them, as the result of personal 
investigation on the spot, an account of the life and condi- 
tion of the Nestorians not less graphic or real than those 
he has already given of other Eastern Christian tribes. 
Meanwhile, though profoundly convinced that the com- 
plaint of “conflicting statements” is as applicable to the 
past history of this people as it is to their present state, we 
yet think it possible that on many points the truth may be 
got at when the witnesses are fairly brought into court and 
confronted with each other; and in proposing to ourselves 
the task of collecting and considering the scattered evi- 
dences of that history, we in no wise mean to give cause 
for a charge of presumption by turning to a work from 
which our elder contemporary has turned away. 

The return to England in 1837 of the officers of the 
Euphrates expedition under Colonel Chesney, recalled to 
the memory of the Protestants of Europe the existence in 
the highlands of Kfrdistan and in the Persian plain to 
which the Eastern Kiirdistan hills slope down, of a people 
sometimes called the Protestants of Asia. This people were 
described as the persecuted remnant of a Christian Church 
said once to have extended from Syria to China and from 
Lake Baikal to Cape Comorin—acknowledging the authority 
of the first two general Councils, but claiming to represent 
a primitive Church of Apostles and Fathers from which 
Alexandrines and Greeks and Latins had split away at the 
Council of Ephesus—agreeing in theology with Nestorius, 
but preferring to designate themselves by no church-name 
other than a national one—a people who in their language 
have alone among Semitic races successfully resisted the 
encroaching influence of the otherwise all-absorbing Arabic, 
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and whose common speech affords, with nominal excep- 
tions, the only living example of a vernacular Aramaic 
dialect akin to that spoken in Palestine in the days of the 
Saviour. Politically, they were said to hold their own 
against Kfird and Turk, and to live in their valleys in a 
state of virtual independence which might almost remind 
us of the Cantons of Switzerland. The very district in 
which this people dwell seemed to be shrouded in the 
mists of old romance. Not more than two Europeans were 
known to have visited it, and one of these had not returned. 
A broad and rapid river comes down from it to the Tigris, 
contributing to the joint stream a body of water at some 
seasons at least as large as the Tigris itself, and so telling 
that among the hills in which it rises there must be valleys 
of wide extent. From Xenophon’s time down, the country 
was known to be the home of fierce and predatory tribes, 
called Karduchi by Xenophon and Kirds to-day. But 
what were the relations existing between the Nestorian 
Christians and the Kfirds amongst whom or near whom 
they must live, was little better known in the neighbouring 
plains of Mesopotamia than it was among the quiet English 
folk to whom the story of the Euphrates travellers was 
told. 

That this story excited public interest is not at all to be 
wondered at. The Royal Geographical Society and the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge joined in en- 
gaging Mr. William Francis Ainsworth, the accomplished 
medical officer of the Euphrates expedition, to return to 
the banks of the Tigris, and thence if possible to find his 
way among the Kirdistan valleys, and to bring home such 
knowledge as he could obtain of the condition of the Nes- 
torians. To the Reports of Mr. Ainsworth of his visit to 
Kirdistan in 1840, printed among the Transactions of the 
Royal Geographical Society and afterwards published in an 
enlarged form in 1842, the public are indebted for the first 
information, at once reliable and full, of the modern condi- 
tion of the Kirdistan Christians and of the country they 
inhabit. But before we avail ourselves of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
statements, we must go back to the origin of the Nestorians 
as a separatist Christian Church. 

The Church of Antioch, over which Paul of Samosata 
had ruled in the third century, and in which Arius had 
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studied in the fourth, still maintained at the beginning of 
the fifth its old reputation for free thought and fearless 
investigation. The Arianism of the last century seemed to 
have been developed into an ‘indwelling’ theory in this ; 
and Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia had 
taught the doctrine of the two natures in Christ—the doc- 
trine that in Him the Divine and the Human are so 
blended as to produce a complete oneness of affection and 
will, but not of nature or of person. Nestorius (Grecé, 
Nestor), a presbyter of the church of Antioch, was raised 
to the see of Constantinople in the year 428. An enthusi- 
astic follower of the two teachers just named, it was not 
long before he made their doctrines heard from the episco- 
pal pulpit. Students of the ecclesiastical history of the 
time have no need to be reminded of the long controversy 
which followed with Cyril, the turbulent Bishop of Alex- 
andria—of the history of the third general Council called 
to meet at Ephesus—of the decisions prematurely and un- 
fairly come to there before the arrival of the Eastern bishops, 
who were expected to side with Nestorius—of the vacillat- 
ing conduct of the Emperor Theodosius—of the final de- 
position of Nestorius, and of his subsequent imprisonment 
and death. There is so much in this man’s character as-it 
has come down to us which is worthy of admiration, that 
we all the more lament his intolerance of opinions differing 
from his own. This was the great sin of his day; but his 
participation in it justifies the reflection of the historian 
Socrates, that’ after eager attempts to eject others from the 
church, it finally happened to himself to be driven out too. 
“ A judicious reflection,” perversely says La Croze,! “which 
could only have occurred to a layman”! 

The history of Nestorianism must henceforward be studied 
outside the limits of the Roman empire. It lingered for 
awhile in the theological school of Edessa, but was driven 
out thence by the Emperor Zeno. To Nisibis in Mesopo- 
tamia, within the boundary-line of Persian jurisdiction, this 
school was transferred.” The Persian kings of the Sassanian 


1 La Croze. Christianisme des Indes (original edition. La Haye. 1724) p. 9. 
® Neander’s Church History (Bohn’s London edition of Torrey’s translation). 
Vol. III. p. 212. ‘The Nestorian seminaries for the clergy were at the begin- 
ning particularly distinguished ; as for example their school at Nisibis in 
Mesopotamia, which had a settled course of studies and was divided into seve- 
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dynasty eagerly grasped at the benefit flung to them by 
their Western foes ; and the empire of the one was strength- 
ened and that of the other weakened by a continuous emi- 
gration of the most industrious and enlightened natives of 
Syria and Asia Minor. The favour shewn to the Nestorians 
by the rulers of Babylonia and Persia, whether under these 
monarchs, under the Khalifate, or under the earlier Mongol 
conquerors—the increase of their numbers—their political 
influence—their zeal for education—their literary skill,’ are 
matters of common and authentic history. 

The history becomes obscure so soon as the Nestorians 
pass beyond the Persian frontier. We shall not quote the 
brilliant exaggerations of Gibbon’s 47th chapter. Dean 
Stanley has thought it justifiable to say of them: 

“In their earlier days they sent forth missions on a scale 
exceeding those of any Western Church except the see of Rome 
in the 6th and 16th centuries, and for the time redeeming the 
Eastern Church from the usual reproach of its negligence in pro- 
pagating the Gospel. Their chief assumed the splendid title of 
‘ Patriarch of Babylon,’ and their missionaries traversed the whole 
of Asia, as far eastward as China, as far southward as Ceylon. 
One colony alone remains of this ancient dominion, in extent 
even greater than the Papacy. The Christians of S. Thomas, as 
they are called, are still clustered round the tomb of S. Thomas, 
whether the Apostle, or the Nestorian merchant of the same 
name who restored if he did not found the settlement.” 4 





ralclasses. The North African Bishop Junelius about the middle of the 6th cen- 
tury describes this school.”—Assemani Bibliotheca Orientalis. Tom. III. pars 
2. ff. 87 et seq. Most English writers refer to this second part of Asseman’s 
3rd volume as a 4th volume. It is correctly described by Neander, Gieseler 
and Rénan, 

3 Max Miller. Lectures, 1st series, 2nd ed. p. 277. ‘‘ During the 8th and 
9th centuries the Nestorians of Syria acted as the instructors of the Arabs. 
Their literary and intellectual supremacy began to fail in the 10th century.” 
The Professor follows with the remark that this supremacy ‘‘was revived for a 
time by Gregorius Barhebreus (Abulfaraj) in the 13th century,” and refers to 
Rénan thereon. But Abulpharagius was no Nestorian. He was a prelate of 
their theological opponents, the Jacobite Monophysites. Rénan, in the passage 
referred to, speaks of the Syrian Christians, a generic which includes Nestorians 
and Jacobites. 

The English translation of Neander’s Church History (Vol. IV. p. 270) con- 
tains a still more singular mistake, i.e. the mention of Abulpharagius and 
Barhebreus as two separate persons ! : 

4 Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, Ist. ed. p. 6. But the 
legendary tomb of the saint is at Mailapur (the Malipar of Dr. Stanley's map) 
on the Coromandel coast, a little south of Madras; and there is no evidence 
that any Syrian Christians ever lived there. 
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Tn thus incidentally using the word ‘colony,’ we suspect 
that the Dean has unwittingly struck the real truth of the 
matter ; for we submit, though with much diffidence, that 
the Nestorian missionaries of whom so much has been said 
by ecclesiastical historians, were for the most part mere 
traders and settlers. In spite of the indisputable influence 
and strength of the Nestorian Church in Persia, its mem- 
bers were after all but ‘strangers and foreigners’ there. That 
they were a quick-witted and industrious people is obvious. 
These are conditions favourable to the establishment of 
foreign trading ‘factories.’ Once settled out of Persia, there 
was nothing to lead such settlers back but their attachment 
to their Church. That Church, antagonistic as it was on 
many points to the Church of Rome, resembled this last in 
its thorough sacerdotalism. Assume then that such fac- 
tories or colonies as we are now pointing to had been 
formed, it would be in accordance with all analogy that 
the settlers should send home for priests of their own faith 
and language. In a second generation, when the native 
language had been acquired, it is conceivable that these 
little Christian churches may have been enlarged by native 
converts. The native religions of many of the districts into 
which Nestorianism is said to have penetrated were mono- 
theistic ; and it is not necessary to reject the suggestion of 
Dean Milman, that the Nestorian doctrine of the absolute 
impassibility of the Deity may have recommended itself to 
the mind of Asiatic monotheism. 

It is only thus that we can satisfactorily account for the 
existence, historically proved, of Nestorian communities in 
many of the large cities of central and eastern Asia in the 
13th century, and their utter disappearance within three 
centuries later. In rejecting the belief that these commu- 
nities were but wrecks and waifs of a more widely-spread 
Christianity, we are aware that we differ from most previous 
writers ; but we think that the judgment must be for us if 
the question is to be decided according to the laws of evi- 
dence. The evidence on the other side consists mainly in 
boastful letters of Nestorian prelates, and in lists of territo- 
rial Nestorian bishops. The statements of the first can be 
admitted ouly when corroborated ; the latter are consistent 
with our own theory, which assumes them to be bishops 
‘in partibus infidelium.’ Even Asseman, that deep mine 
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of information into which all explorers of this subject are 
accustomed to dig, admits it to be a moot point whether 
the natives of Arabia, Egypt, Media, Bactria, Hyrcania, 
India ‘and other countries’ were ‘contaminated’ with the 
Nestorian heresy by means of mercantile colonists or by 
means of bishops sent out by the patriarchs ;> and argues 
back to the prevalence of Christianity in Tartary (Mongo- 
lia) and China, from the observations of Marco Polo in the 
13th century® (which we are now referring to), from the 
legend of Prester John’ (which we are about to examine), 
and from the inscriptions on the celebrated Chinese monu- 
mental stone® (which are perfectly consistent with our own 
theory). 

It is not easy to decide when the legend of Prester John 
first became current in Europe. It must have been before 
the middle of the 13th century, because Marco Polo had 
then heard of it. Neander says it was after the 12th ;° 
Professor Robertson—giving authorities—about the middle 
of the 11th.!° Asseman points out that Alexius Comnenus, 
to whom a simulated letter from Prester John was supposed 
to be addressed, died in 1118™ The legend was, that a 
powerful Christian nation existed in north-eastern Asia, 
whose king, priest as well as king, was known as Prester 
or Presbyter John. Two hundred thousand people of this 
nation were said to have been baptized and to have embraced 
Nestorian Christianity. In spite of the absurdities which 
have gathered about the story it has been ascertained 
beyond question that it rests on a basis of historical truth. 
Prester John, or Ung-khan, was Khan of the Kerait, a Mon- 
golian tribe, inhabiting a country southof Lake Baikal. Their 
chief town was Karakorum, on the Orkhon, a river which 
5 Bibliotheca Orientalis, Tom. III. pars 2, f. 81. ‘‘ Hx in Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Chaldea, ac Perside Nestorianismi progressiones, Arabiam, (Egyptum, Mediam, 
Bactrianam, Hyrcaniam, Indiam, aliasque terras eadem ratione contaminatas 
fuisse, nullus dubito : sive per Nestorianorum colonias ex oriente eo deductas, 
maximé sub Mahometanis Principibus, qui operé Nestorianorum scribarum 
mercatorumque uti consueverunt, quemadmodum ex ipsorum historiis constat ; 
sive per Episcopos a Patriarchis illue allegatos, qui undcum Christiana side 
(fide ?) Nestorianam heresim barbaros docuerunt.” 

6 Tdem. ff. 477, 481. 7 Idem. ff. 483 et seq. 

8 Idem. f. 81. 9 Vol. VII. p. 62. 

10 History of the Christian Church, III. 141. 

11 Bibl. Orient. Tom. III. pars 2, f. 490. 
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after being joined by the Selinga runs into Lake Baikal. 
Intercourse with Nestorian merchants had induced this 
monarch to profess himself a Christian; and it was fabu- 
lously reported that he had become possessed of the Holy 
Grail—the cup which the Saviour had consecrated at the 
last supper, and in which Joseph of Arimathea had caught 
the blood which flowed from his wounds on the cross.!2_ Ung- 
khan’s successor was vanquished and slain by Genghis-khan, 
of whose dominions the Kerait afterwards formed a part. 
Karakorum was rebuilt about 1235 by Oktai-khan, Genghis’ 
son and successor, and became the capital of the great 
Mongol empire. It was visited in 1254 by William of 
Ruysbroek, or Rubruquis,“ a Franciscan, an ambassador 
from Louis IX. of France. The latter then resided in Cyprus, 
in the prosecution of his crusade, and had been told that the 
Mongol chiefs were favourably disposed towards Christian- 
ity. Rubruquis found many Nestorians dispersed in those 
regions, and even filling important offices at the Mongol 
court ; but gives a sad account of their clergy, whom he 
reports as illiterate, ignorant of Syriac though repeating 
their liturgical forms in that language, avaricious, drunken, 
polygamous. He accuses them of making grossly exagge- 
rated statements about their conversions to Christianity, 
and says that it was the practice of the Nestorians of those 
countries to make much ado about little (de faire un grand 
bruit de peu de chose).! 


12 Robertson, III. 544. 

13 Marco Polo, Wright’s revision of Marsden’s translation, p. 119, note. 

14 Robertson, III. 546; Neander, VII. 69. The travels of Rubruquis are 
included in the French collection of Bergeron ; and English translations of them 
in the collections of Purchas, Harris and Pinkerton. Robertson says that 
he ‘‘seems to have been a sensible and observant man ;’ Neander, that ‘*he 
was a man less prone to credulity than other monks of his time, more inclined 
and better qualitied to examine into facts.” On the other hand, the annotator 
to Marco Polo is of opinion (p. 120) that ‘‘his whole narrative exhibits the 
illiberal prejudices of a vulgar mind.” 

15 Karakorum has disappeared from some of our maps, has a mark of doubt 
affixed in others, and in some is followed by the word ‘‘ ruins.” The annotator 
to Marco Polo says (p. 119), ‘* No traces of it have been in existence for some 
centuries, but its position is noted in the tables of Ulug-beig, and also in the 
Jesuits’ and D’Anville’s maps.” Mr. T. W. Atkinson (Travels in the Regions 
of the Amoor) mentions that the caravan road from Yarkand to Ourga and 
Kiachta crosses the Khangai-oula chain at a point about fifty miles west of the 
site of Karakorum on the river Orkhon, and adds (p. 357, writing in 1850) 
‘**A friend of mine, a Cossack officer, with a party of his men and two mining 
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Marco Polo is our next witness to the existence of Nes- 
torian churches in central and eastern Asia. He met with 
them at Kashgar and Yarkand in the region which until 
lately went by the name of Chinese Turkistan, but from 
which the Chinese have been expelled within the last few 
years. He found them also in considerable numbers in the 
cities of Cathay—a name which then and since has been 
given to northern China. Kublai-khan, the ruler of the 
country, seems to have been a practical eclectic, and to have 
been able to find something good in every creed. On his 
return to Cambalu after a signal victory, remembering that 
it was the Christian festival of Easter, he commanded an 
assembly of Christians to meet him, and to bring with them 
their book of the Gospels. He kissed this book devoutly, 
after having perfumed it with incense, and made his nobles 
do so likewise. This might have encouraged the hope of 
his conversion, had it not been his habit to honour the 
festivals of his subjects of other sects by treating their books 
in a similar manner. He professed to reverence four great 
prophets—Jesus Christ, Mahomet, Moses and Buddha, and 
to invoke to his aid whichever among them was really supreme 
in heaven. If he shewed any preference at all it was to 

3uddha, on the ground that the priests of Buddha were 
better able to work miracles than the priests of any of the 
rest.!6 The existence of Nestorians in China at or about 
this time is confirmed by the testimony of John de Monte 
Corvino, a Franciscan missionary, who resided at Cambalu 
at the end of the 13th century and beginning of the 14th, 
and who complains of the opposition offered by the Nes- 
torians to his efforts to spread the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Three hundred years later, not a vestige 


engineers, explored the Orkhon twenty-five years ago in search of gold, when 
they visited the site of the ancient capital of the Mongols. I ascertained from 
his description that there are few remains left to mark its magnitude, and 
nothing to indicate any former splendor.” We have somewhere seen it re- 
marked how frequently travellers in Mongolia come upon ruined cities, some- 
times giving shelter to a few shepherds, but often utterly deserted and silent. 
M. Ysbrandt Ide, a Russian envoy to China in 1692 (Harris’ Collection, Vol. 
II.), met with and gives the names of several of these relics of the past. 

16 Marco Polo, pp. 167, 168. Whenever Marco Polo is an eye-witness, he is 
deserving of reliance. But it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between what 
he sees himself and what he hears from others. He sets, too, a bad example, 
which later travellers have been too apt to follow—that of forgetting he is a 
traveller, and turning historian and geographer. 
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was known to remain in Cathay, in Mongolia, or in Chinese 
Turkistan, of this scattered Christianity. Though China 
had been visited by sea, its identity with Cathay was but 
half suspected, and of the latter nothing had been directly 
heard since the time of Marco Polo. In 1598, some Jesuits 
in northern India believed that they had ascertained from 
Mahometan sources of information that the Cathayans!” were 
Christians. Benoist Goesius (Goez), a Portuguese of their 
order, was deputed to ascertain by personal investigation 
what truth there might be in a statement so interesting. 
In the disguise of an Armenian merchant, he found his way 
with several companions across the mountains to Kashgar, 
and thence, almost in the steps of Marco Polo, to a city in 
Cathay, believed to be So-Cheu, where he sickened and 
died ; but not without having ascertained both that Cathay 
was China, and that no native Christians were reported to 
exist there, or at any point of the route.'® 

Direct evidence that Nestorian churches existed in at 
least one province of China at a very early period is believed 
to have been atiorded by a very singular incident. In A.D. 
1625, some Chinese workmen, digging the foundation for a 
wall near the city of Si-ngan-fou, capital of the province of 
Shen-si, came upon a stone tablet, which when cleaned was 
found to be covered with characters. The Governor of the 
place, with archzological instinct, took charge of the stone. 
It was visited about three years afterwards by some Jesuit 
missionaries, who copied the inscription and sent a fac- 
simile to Europe, where it was deciphered and translated. 
The text (so to speak) of the inscription is in the Chinese 
language and characters ; the margin is in the Syriac lan- 
guage and in Syriac estranghelo characters.'* The Chinese 
part of the inscription commences with a statement of the 
nature of the Deity, and follows with an account of the crea- 
tion, of the origin of Christianity, of its introduction into that 
province by one Olopen, A.D. 635, and of its history under 
the emperors who favoured it up to A.D. 781, the date of 
the inscription. The Syriac part, intermingled with Chinese 





17 Neander. VII. 77. 

18 Trigault. Histoire de Expedition Chrestienne au Royaume de la Chine. 
Lille, 1617. p. 472. 

19 The translation of Neander (Vol. V. p. 123) contains the astounding 
assertion that the inscription is in the Chinese-Syrian tongue / 
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words, is a list of the names of a bishop and a number of 
priests. 

The profound mistrust with which the members of the 
Society of Jesus were regarded in Europe naturally pro- 
duced much incredulity—first, as to the real existence— 
secondly, as to the authenticity of the so-called monument. 
On the point of its reality, in spite of the scepticism of some 
respectable writers, there never seemed to be much logical 
doubt. It was different with its authenticity. We believe 
that the first important decision against that was the 
weighty opinion of La Croze—the Protestant writer, able and 
candid—whom we frequently quote on other subjects. He 
was answered in an elaborate paper by M. de Guignes (the 
historian of the Huns), read in 1753, and published in the 
Memoires de l’'Academie des Inscriptions, Vol. XXX. p. 802. 
Voltaire ridiculed the monument. Gibbon and his anno- 
tator Dean Milman were satisfied of its authenticity. There 
was much evidence, internal and external, in favour of the 
authenticity; but it was long doubted whether the Chinese 
characters were of the 8th century or of the 17th. On this 
last, as well as on other points, an angry controversy raged 
only a dozen years ago between M. Pauthier of Paris, in 
favour of the monument, and Professor Neumann of Munich, 
against it. The former has published a facsimile and trans- 
lation of the inscription, so curious and interesting that we 
could wish they had not been preceded by his scolding 
(though learned) pamphlet of 96 pages.”” Finally, the scale 
has been heavily turned by the scholarly judgment of M. 
Rénan, long held in suspense, but now deliberately and 
decidedly pronounced in favour of the authenticity of the 
monument, and therefore of the historical character of its 
inscription.”! 

20 L’ Inscription Syro-Chinoise de Si-ngan-fou. Paris, 1858. De I’ Authen- 
ticité de Inscription Nestorienne de Si-ngan-fou. Paris, 1857. 

21 Histoire Générale des Langues Sémitiques, 4me édition, 1864, p. 289. 
** La célébre inscription syro-chinoise de Si-’gan-fou est, sans contredit, le plus 
curieux témoignage des lointaines pérégrinations executées par les Syriens. Les 
objections graves qui ont rendu longtemps douteuse l’authenticité de ce docu- 
ment ont enfin disparu. M. Stanislas Julien avait fait remarquer que le neeud 
de la question était dans un passage de l’écrivain chinois Min-Khieou (XIe 
siécle de notre ére) qui, d’aprés des temoignages plus modernes, était censé 
d’avoir parlé de l'inscription. I] restait quelque incertitude sur cette allégation. 
Il n’en reste plus depuis que M. Julien a recu de Chine l’ ouvrage de Min-Khieou, 
ou il est bien réellement parlé de l’inscription.” 
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Professor Robertson (History of the Christian Church, 
Vol. II. p. 176) expresses an opinion that “this early Chris- 
tianity of China fell with the dynasty which had encou- 
raged it; for some missionaries who, about the year 980, 
were sent by the catholics” (Catholic? ie. Patriarch) “of 
sabylon into that country, found the churches destroyed, 
and could only hear of one native who continued to profess 
their own religion.” If this were correct, there would be 
an end of our reliance on the later accounts of Marco Polo 
and John de Monte Corvino. But the Professor refers as 
his authority to Pauthier (Authent. de l’Inscrip. 95), who 
quotes the statement of an Arabic writer, the latter stating 
that the story was told him, A.D. 987, by a monk at Bag- 
dad, who alleged that he had been one of six ecclesiastics 
so sent to China by the Patriarch. Even the monk does 
not claim to have visited more than a single Chinese city, 
nor to testify to the destruction of more than a single 
church.. Pauthier argues that the city was Si-ngan-fou. 

In the year 1502, the Portuguese fleet under Vasco da 
Gama arrived on the coast of Malabar. It would seem that 
these voyagers had been previously unaware of the existence 
of a Christian people in south-western India, although the 
fact had long been known in Europe. So far back as the 
6th century they had been visited by Cosmas Indicopleustes ; 
and in the 9th, to use the carefully chosen phrase of Dean 
Stanley, ‘they attracted the notice’ of our own King 
Alfred.” The Portuguese found more than 100 Christian 
churches in the countries since subject to the Rajahs of 
Travancore and Cochin. The simple people received their 
fellow-christians with open arms. They represented them- 
selves as descended from a certain Thomas, an Armenian?* 
or Syrian merchant, who had emigrated to their shores 
many centuries before. The lively imaginations of the 
Portuguese quickly converted this man into the apostle 
Thomas. It was a tradition of the church that in the divi- 

*2 The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and William of Malmesbury testify to the 
fact that Alfred sent an embassy to the Indian Christians. Gibbon is convinced 
of its truth, but suspects that Alfred’s ambassadors went no farther than 
Egypt, and collected there the cargo of pearls and spices which they are said 
to have brought back. 

*3 It is so improbable that he was an Armenian, that Asseman (Bibl. Orient. 
Tom. 3, pars 2, f. 442) conjectures a mistake of the word Aramzeum for Arme- 
hum. 
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sion of the world among the apostles India had fallen to 
St. Thomas, who had preached and suffered martyrdom 
there. Among the signatures at the Council of Nicza is 
that of a prelate named John, who describes himself as 
Bishop of Persia and the Greater India,” and it has been 
assumed hence that Christianity must have spread itself 
into India before A.D. 325. But the word India was then 
and for centuries afterwards so vaguely used that nothing 
can safely be inferred from it. Even Jerome, who wrote 
many years after the Council of Nicaea, uses the word to 
express Ethiopia. We hesitate to set down as wholly fabu- 
lous a tradition of which Neander spoke respectfully and 
which Bishop Heber believed ; but we cannot avoid saying 
that to our minds the only real evidence of the truth 
of the tradition is the existence of the tradition, and that 
the only difficulty in the way of its refutation is the impos- 
sibility of proving the negative. Even the difficulty that 
the saint’s traditionary burial-place is to be found at Edessa 
as well as in India, has to be got over by the assumption 
that his body was removed from the one place to the other. 
It does not seem to be quite certain whether the Malabar 
Christians did or did not believe im this tradition before it 
was put into their heads by the Portuguese. La Croze 
assumes that they did; but his account is taken from Gouvea, 
the Portuguese priest, who wrote so lately as 1606; and 
Gouvea mentions circumstances in the history of the saint 
which are identical with circumstances reported by the 
natives as having happened to the merchant.” 

As to the other Thomas, it really does appear th: at a 
wealthy Syrian colonist of that name, with the surname of 
Cana or Cananeo, landed at Cranganore and settled in the 
Malabar country, and was followed by others of his coun- 
trymen or co-religionists. He is mentioned in the Malabar 
histories, hut the time of his arrival can be traced only con- 
jecturally. La Croze believes it to have been before the 

24 La Croze, p. 44, who quotes Act. Synod. Nicen. pars secunda, ec. 28, 
Iwdyyne Tepong rig tv Mepoide radon, wai kA peyddy Ivdua. See also 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soe iety, Vol. I. p. 

25 Wredé, in Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII. p. 7: says that the Portuguese 
laid hold of the name to renew the story of the arrival and martyrdom of St. 
Thomas the Apostle in India, and were fond of calling the Malubar Christians 
St. Thomé Christians, though the appellation was not then nor is now very 
common among themselves. 
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time of Cosmas Indicopleustes ; that is, in or before the 
6th century. Asseman, writing after La Croze, sets it down 
as about A.D. 800.%° Whether Thomas Cana was or was 
not the first who took the Syrian blood and language to 
India, it may be impossible now to determine; but it is 
certain that numerous families among the Malabar Chris- 
tians attribute their origin to himself and one or other of 
his two wives.” 

These people are described by Portuguese writers® as 
possessing upwards of 100 villages, chiefly in the moun- 
tainous part of the southern division of Malabar, and as 
engaged for the most part in husbandry and trade. Their 
habitations were distinguished from those of the Hindoos by 
being solidly built, and collected together in villages instead 
of being dispersed. They paid a moderate tribute to the 
Rajahs in whose territories they lived, but in civil as well 
as in ecclesiastical matters obeyed their own Archbishop of 
Angamala (or Angamalee). When a complaint was pre- 
ferred to him he appointed judges to try the case, whose 
judgment was without appeal, but who never passed sen- 
tence of death. They had a singular law of inheritance, 
which was unquestionably of Syrian origin. They paid no 
tithes to their clergy, but one-tenth of all marriage gifts was 
offered to the Church. In religious tenets they generally 
followed the doctrines of Nestorius, holding that the Virgin 
Mary was Mother of Christ but not of God, and (with the 
universal Eastern Church) that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father only. The Cross was the only emblem in 
their churches, no images of saints being seen there. The 
language of their rituals was Syriac. Baptism, the Eucharist, 
and Orders, were their only sacraments. Their priests were 
allowed to marry. They believed in neither transubstantia- 
tion“nor purgatory. 

The people themselves were described as physically and 
26 Swanston, Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I. p. 176, says that he 
was an Arian, sent out by Eustathius, Bishop of Antioch, A.D. 345. This is 
not the only statement in Captain Swanston’s paper which a reader must take 
with reserve. 

27 La Croze blames Gouvea for leaving it in doubt whether the two wives 
were contemporaneous or successive. Asseman suggests that the wives may 
have been spiritual, namely, the two churches of Cranganore and Angamala. 

28 The Portuguese authors of Oriente Conquistato and De Barros, as quoted 
by Wredé, Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII. p. 367. 
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mentally superior to other natives of Malabar, and easily 
distinguishable from these by form and complexion ; also 
as industrious, thoughtful though uneducated, inquisitive, 
respectful to elders, chaste. 

Their history for some eighty or ninety years after the 
advent of the Portuguese is unhappily too clear. It was 
not long before the Roman ecclesiastics endeavoured to 
persuade them to exchange their Patriarchs of Babylon for 
the Pope. A number of petty persecutions were resorted 
to with this end in view,** but little effect could be pro- 
duced until the Syrians began to quarrel among themselves. 
The Portuguese gradually got the upper hand, directly, and 
also indirectly through the native princes, whom they bullied 
or bribed. It would be unprofitable to follow their pro- 
ceedings step by step. Finally, the time came—about the 
end of the 16th century—when, after the death of an Arch- 
bishop of the Syrians, Menezes, the able and unscrupulous 
Archbishop of Goa, conceived that he might call together a 
synod of the clergy, with full confidence in his power to 
control its deliberations. This synod assembled at Diamper, 
(or Odiamper) a town under the Portuguese. Its decrees did 
but register foregone conclusions. La Croze gives them at 
great length. Their chief interest now lies in the proof they 
supply of the Nestorianism of the religious opinions of the 
Malabar Syrian Christians, and of the general adherence of 
their copies of the New Testament to the readings of the 
Peschito Syriac version long known in Europe. Suffice it 
to say that, after some show of disputation, Menezes dic- 
tated the law to the synod, and the Nestorians of Malabar 
were to all appearance united with the Church of Rome. 
The close of the synod was followed by a holocaust of the 
Syrian liturgies and other church books. 

The union was neither sincere nor lasting. There are 
reasons for believing that it was not general ; for historical 
traces exist of native churches among the mountains, un- 
connected with Rome. To these churches it is said that 
some ecclesiastics found their way from Syria to the Tra- 








29 La Croze, 88 et seq. 

30 Dr. Claudius Buchanan (Christian Researches) asserts that some of the 
Syrian priests were burnt by the Inquisition at Goa. We cannot verify this 
statement by any other authority. The Portuguese should not be made out 
worse than they were. It is bad enough to burn books (which they unques- 
tionably did), but not so inhuman as to burn priests. 
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vancore hills, where they revived the old doctrines and 
rites.*!_ It is said, too, that some of the Malabar Christians 
sent secretly, not only to their old Nestorian Patriarch of 
Babylon, but also to the Patriarchs of the Jacobites and 
of the Copts,®* and that the last of these sent them a bishop, 
who was kidnapped by the Portuguese and disappeared. 
It is certain that, about the year 1663, the successes of the 
Dutch enabled a large number of the native Christians to 
throw off the Portuguese yoke, and to choose Mar** Thomas, 
an archdeacon of their own, as their head, dispensing for a 
time with the apostolical succession. A considerable part 
of the Syrian Christians, however, remained attached to the 
Roman Church, notwithstanding that they had the power 
to leave it. 

Nearly a century anda half passed by, during which almost 
nothing was known of the Malabar Christians. They were 
visited by Dr. Claudius Buchanan and others early in the 
present century. According to history and reasoning and 
everything that might have been expected, they ought to 
have differed from the Roman and English Churches by 
holding the heresy of the two natures in Christ. The En- 
glish clergymen who visited them found them holding the 
opposite heresy of the one nature in Christ. By all that 
could have been reasonably looked for, they should have 
been Nestorians, depending on the Patriarch of Babylon, 
then supposed to reside at Mosul. They turned out to be 
Jacobites, owning a nominal allegiance to the Patriarch of 
Antioch, residing near Mardin. The subsequent embarrass- 
ment and even consternation among puzzled divines and 
doctors cannot be described. Weare reminded of what may 
have been seen in a country theatre when the magician’s 
cap has been lifted and is found to have covered something 
quite different from that which there had been just reason 
to expect. We agree with Mr. Layard* that the cause of 
the change is yet unexplained ; for we cannot agree with 
Dean Stanley*® that “it was in reaction from the mission- 
aries of Portugal that they finally exchanged their Nes- 


31 Wredé, ut supra. 32 La Croze, 357. 

33 Tt can scarcely be necessary to explain that Mar in Syriac is equivalent to 
Dominus in Latin. 

*4 Nineveh and its Remains, I. 259. 

35 Lectures on Eastern Chureb, 7. 
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torianism for the Monophysitism of Egypt and Syria.” On 
the contrary, the Monophysites have always been nearer 
to Rome than the Nestorians. Mr. Layard conjectures that 
there may have been from the earliest Christian period a 
mixture of Nestorians and Jacobites on the Malabar coast.*® 
Of this there is no evidence. But a close examination will 
detect some indications given by previous authorities which 
render the fact of the change less improbable than it seemed 
at first sight. For example, La Croze expresses a suspicion 
that the Malabar Christians were more indifferent to dogmas 
than they were to ancient rites; these rites being tolerably 
uniform among all eastern sects.*7 Secondly, Wredé (though 
without giving his authority) describes the Syrian eccle- 
siastics who, as he says, joined the scattered Christians in 
the mountains of Travancore during the Portuguese ascen- 
dancy, as “Maronites or Nestorians.”** They are little likely 
to have been Maronites, that Syrian sect being then in 
communion with the Church of Rome ; nor can we conceive 
that Asseman, himself a Maronite, would have been igno- 
rant of the fact had it been so. Then if not Nestorians, 
and yet Syrians in language, they must needs have been 
Jacobites? Thirdly, Asseman distinctly says that the dis- 
sensions between that portion of the Malabar Syrian Chris- 
tians who separated from Rome and placed themselves 
under their archdeacon, and the other part who remained 
in communion with Rome, appeared to the Patriarch of the 
Jacobites to afford an opportunity for disseminating his 
own error among them; and induced him to send one Grego- 
rius, Metropolitan of Jerusalem, to India, adding that “he 
was the first who led to the Jacobite heresy some natives 
of Malabar who were detached from the Nestorian heresy.”*° 
Captain Swanston confirms this statement so far as respects 


the mission of Gregorius, giving 1665 as the date, adding to it’ 


that Gregorius consecrated Mar Thomas the archdeacon, 
whom he found ruling over the Syrian Christians.“ If we 


36 Layard ut supra. 37 La Croze, 358. 38 Wredé ut supra. 

59 This Monophysite sect are apt to refer their origin to the apostle James ; 
but it is well known that they take their name, not from him, but from Jacobus 
Baradzus. 

40 Bibl. Orient. Tom. III. pars 2, f. 463. 

“1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. II. p. 52. Dean Stanley refers 
(Lectures, p. 7) to ‘‘Swanston’s Memoirs in Journal of Asiatic Researches, 
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consider further that the Syrian church-books had for the 
most part been burnt by the Portuguese, and that it is 
little probable that the Nestorian Patriarch was at any time 
during the last two centuries in a position to supervise so 
distant a fold of his flock, we shall be prepared to admit the 
probability of such a theological change, should the records 
of the Malabar churches be ultimately found to supply 
what is wanting in its history. 

The Christians in Malabar appear therefore to be divided 
into three bodies : 

1. The Syrian Jacobites, formerly Nestorians. 

2. The Syrians in communion with the Roman Catholic 

Church, also formerly Nestorians. 

3. The Latin Church. 

Travellers sometimes seem unable to distinguish between 
the first two of these bodies. Dr. Claudius Buchanan, for 
example, asserts that the Syrians of Malabar do not believe 
in certain Roman Catholic doctrines or practise certain Ro- 
man Catholic rites.“2 Whereupon Mr. Hough rebukes him 
for inaccuracy, accuses them of transubstantiation, purgatory, 
Mariolatry, worship of saints, &c., and publishes in confu- 
tation of him translations of two of their liturgies.“2 We 
venture to think that Dr. Buchanan got among the first and 
Mr. Hough among the second of the three. Nor is this 
surprising, if, as the former says, the churches are sometimes 
used alternately by the two, and Syriac is the church lan- 
guage of both.“* Bishop Heber, writing in 1826,* stated 
that the intercourse of the Syro-Jacobite churches in Tra- 
vancore with the Patriarchs of Antioch had been interrupted 
for many years, and that for about fifty years past the Jaco- 
I. 129, II. 235, IV. 235, 248.” We have had access to three different serials 
slightly resembling each other in name, viz. the ‘‘ Asiatic Researches,” 20 vols. 
4to, 1799—1839; the ‘‘ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 3 vols. 4to, 
1827—1835; and the ‘‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 20 vols. 8vo, 
1834—1863. The first two of Dr. Stanley’s references are evidently meant for 
this last publication. The third may be a repetition of his reference to the 
second vol., but quoting the number of the Journal instead of the vol. 

42 Christian Researches, p. 145. 

43 History of Christianity in India, Vol. IV. end. 

44 Dr. Buchanan brought home Syriac MSS. of the Old and New Testaments, 
which the Bible Society employed in printing copies of the Scriptures for the 
use of the Malabar Christians. See Professor J. Scott Porter’s Principles of 
Textual Criticism, pp. 126, 342. 

#5 Journal, II. 452. 
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bite bishops of Travancore had been people of the country, 
each prelate ordaining a coadjutor, ‘cum spe successionis.’ In 
the preceding year, however (continues Bishop Heber), certain 
publications in Europe, “said te be marked with scandalous 
exaggeration,” had attracted the notice of the Patriarch to this 
remote portion of his flock, and induced him to send two 
Syrian monks, with the titles of Metropolitan and Ramban or 
Archdeacon. Much dissension followed, one party adhering 
to their native Bishop Philoxenus, and another supporting 
the intruder. Bishop Heber offered to mediate, and pro- 
posed to call a general meeting of the clergy, who should 
decide by ballot which man they would have. But mean- 
while (as we learn from Captain Swanston) the intruder Mar 
Athanasius carried matters with so high a hand, deposing 
and excommunicating right and left, that the Madras Govern- 
ment first warned him against interference, and finally ordered 
him to leave the country.** This is the latest information 
about the Malabar Christians to which we have access. 
The existence of Nestorian communities and churches in 
Asiatic countries nearer Persia and Babylonia admits of no 
doubt. Nestorianism was probably at the zenith of its power 
about the time when Bagdad was captured by the Mongols 
(A.D. 1258); and Mr. Layard gives the following list of 
twenty-five Metropolitan Bishops who then recognized the 
Nestorian Patriarch as the head of their church.” 
1. Elam and Jundishapour (Susiana, or the modern Per- 
sian province of Khuzistan). 
Nisibis. 
Mesena, or Busrah. 
Assyria, or Adiabene, including the cities of Mosul 
and Arbela. 
5. Beth-Garma, or Beth-Seleucia, and Carcha (in Assyria). 
6. Halavan, or Halacha (the modern Zohab, on the con- 
fines of Assyria and Media). 
7. Persia, comprising the cities of Ormuz, Salmas and 
8 


> go bo 


Van. 
. Meru (Merv in Khorassan). 





46 Ut supra, II. 58. An ‘“ Historical Sketch of the American Assyria Mis- 
sion” published at Boston in 1866 mentions ‘‘ Muatran Athanasius of Mala- 
bar” as a Jacobite bishop who had laboured at Mosul in 1842 in connection 
with the missionaries. 

47 Nineveh and its Remains, Vol. I. p. 256. 
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9. Hara (Herat). 

10. The Razichite, or Arabia, and Cotroba. 

11. China. 

12. India. 

13. Armenia. 

14. Syria, or Damascus. 

15. Bardad, or Aderbijan (the Persian province of Azer- 
bijan). 

16. Raia and Tabrestan (Ray, Rha, or Rhage, perhaps the 
Rhages of Tobit, near the modern city of Teheran. 
Tabrestan comprised a part of Ghilan and Mazan- 
deran, the ancient Hyrcania). 

17. The Dailamites (to the south of the Caspian). 

18. Samarcand and Mavaralnahr (Transoxiana). 

19. Kashgar and Tirkistan. 

20. Balkh and Tocharestan (Bactria). 

21. Segestan (Seistan). 

22. Hamadan (Media). 

23. Chanbalek (Cambalu or Pekin). 

24. Tanchet (Tanguth). 

25. Chasemgara and Nuacheta (described by Mr. Layard 
as districts of Tartary). 

With the fall of the Khalifate, Nestorianism began to 
decline. Hulagu, the Mongol conqueror of Bagdad (a bro- 
ther of Kublai-khan, of whom we have already spoken as 
ruler of Cathay), and his immediate successors, continued 
to favour it ; but in the reign of Ghazan (or Kassan) (the 
prince to whom Marco Polo conveyed a Cathayan princess 
to be his wife), the great-grandson of Hulagu, a persecution 
of the Christians took place. It was not, however, until 
the Tartars (Tarki) displaced the Mongols, that the power 
of the Nestorians was irretrievably lost. Timour (Tamer- 
lane) was marked by nothing more distinctively than by 
his hatred of Christianity ; and it was in his time (so tra- 
dition tells) that a remnant of Chaldean and Assyrian 
believers fled, to escape annihilation, to the highlands and 
fastnesses of Kfirdistan. The Patriarchate of Babylon had 
been successively removed from Seleucia (or Ctesiphon) to 
Bagdad and from Bagdad to Mosul ; and at some unknown 
date it left Mosul for Koch-Hannes, situated in an easily 
defended valley near the modern town of Julamerik. The 
latest authentic records of the Church outside Kurdistan 
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bear a date early in the 15th century, and its history within 
that territory is all but a blank for four centuries succeeding. 
We have now come down to 1840, the year in which, as we 
said at the outset, Mr. Ainsworth visited Kurdistan. 

That part of Kurdistan in which the mountain Nestorians 
live, forms a southerly continuation of the Armenian high- 
lands, eastward of the Tigris. The district is drained by 
the Zab-ala, or Greater Zab river, the Zabatus of Xenophon 
and the Lycus of some of the ancient geographers.** The 
summits of some of the mountains are said to rise to the 
height of 15,000 feet, but that is probably an exaggeration. 
The peak of Rowandiz was scaled by Mr. Ainsworth, and 
its elevation found, by boiling-point thermometer, to be 
10,568 feet. The scenery among the hills is described as 
possessing all the elements of grandeur and beauty, and 
seems to resemble that of the Tyrol more than of any other 
part of Europe. The valleys are both pastoral and agricul- 
tural. The sides of the hills are cultivated in terraces, pro- 
ducing several kinds of grain. The mulberry, the vine, the 
cherry, and other fruit-trees, are plentiful. A zone of oak 
extends from the elevation of 1500 to that of 2500 feet, the 
trees above and below this range being little more than 
shrubs. 

In the year 1840,* this district, though nominally subject, 
up to the Persian frontier, to Turkey, was virtually inde- 


48 Polybius, 1. 5, ¢. 51. Strabo, 1. 16. Ptolemy, 1. 6, c. 1. Herodotus 
gives the general name of Tigris to both the Greater and the Lesser Zab. 

49 The sources of information about the modern condition of the Nestorians 
are contained in the following publications : 

W. F. Ainsworth. Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
Chaldea and Armenia. 2 vols. 1842. 

Dr. Moritz Wagner. Travels in Persia, Georgia and Koordistan. 3 vols. 
English translation. 1856. With some difficulty we make out from the nar- 
rative that Dr. Wagner’s visit was in 1843. 

A. H. Layard. Nineveh and its Remains. 2 vols. 1849 (2nd ed.). Dis- 
coveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon. 1853. 

Rev. G. P. Badger. The Nestorians and their Rituals. 2 vols. 1852. 

And in the following publications of or relating to the American missionaries: 

Asahel Grant, M.D. The Nestorians or the Lost Tribes. 1841. Dr. Grant 
preceded Mr. Ainsworth by one year in his examination of a part of the Kar- 
distan district ; but his unfortunate determination to make out the Nestorians 
to be the descendants of the ten tribes of Israel detracts from the authority 
which his statements might otherwise carry. 

Rev. Dr. Perkins. Missionary Life in Persia. Boston. 1861. Historical 
Sketch of the Mission to the Nestorians. Boston. 1866. 

Annual Reports of the American Board for Foreign Missions, to 1869. 
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pendent. “To the borders of their country,” said the Pasha 
of Mosul to Dr. Grant, “I will be responsible for your 
safety ; you may put gold upon your head, and you will 
have nothing to fear; but I warn you that I can protect 
you no farther. Those mountain infidels acknowledge nei- 
ther pashas nor kings, but from time immemorial every 
man has been his own king.” There was no general go- 
vernment in the country, each tribe being independent of 
the rest. In some valleys the Kurds preponderated ; in 
others the Christians. Mutual jealousy and hostility existed 
between the two races; but they were generally ready to 
unite their forces when the question came to be one of keep- 
ing the Turks out. “The country -will be taken from us,” 
was a fear strong enough to compel them to lay local and 
religious feuds temporarily aside. 

The Nestorian Patriarch was supreme in his mountains, 
but exercised only a nominal control over his Persian co- 
religionists in the plain of Urumiyeh. These last are now 
almost wholly under the influence of the American Pro- 
testant missionaries. No Nestorian churches are known 
to exist elsewhere than in these Kurdistan highlands and 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Urumiyeh, all those formerly 
existing in Mesopotamia having placed themselves under 
the Roman Catholic Church. We notice the name of a 
Bishop of these last-mentioned churches in the list of pre- 
lates attending the GZcumenical Council now assembled at 
Rome. 

The Christians of the mountains call themselves Kaldani, 
and prefer that name to the name Nestorian, which is usually 
applied to them by others. “ Nestor joined us, not we Nes- 
tor,” say they ; “Nestor was the patriarch of the Greeks, 
not of us.” Mr. Ainsworth throughout, and Mr. Layard in 
his first work, conscientiously called the mountaineers Chal- 
deans ; but we notice that in his second work the latter has 
fallen into the use of the name Nestorian, which, in spite 
of their feeble protest, seems now to be universally given to 
them ; the name Chaldean being confined in its ecclesiastical 
sense to the churches in the Mesopotamian plains formerly 
Nestorian, but now, as we have already explained, in com- 
munion with the Roman Catholics. 

The liturgies of the Nestorians, so far as we can judge 
from the translations which have been made of them, seem 
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to share in both the beauties and the blemishes of other 


primitive liturgies of Eastern churches. 


They occasionally 


name Nestorius, and undoubtedly contain expressions of 


belief in the peculiar doctrines ascribed to him.*° 


One of 


the many forms of the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed is 


daily recited in them. 


We give Mr. Layard’s translation of 


this Creed; side by side, for the sake of comparison, with 
Dean Stanley’s translation of the original Nicene Creed :— 


Original Form, A.D. 325. 

We believe in one God, the 
Father Almighty, Maker of all 
things both visible and invisi- 
ble : 

And in one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, begotten 
of the Father, only begotten, 
that is to say, of the substance 
of the Father, God of God, 
Light of Light, very God of 
very God, begotten, not made, 
being of one substance with the 
Father, by whom all things 
were made, both things in 
heaven and things in earth— 
who for us men and for our 
salvation came down and was 
made flesh, and was made man, 
suffered, and rose again on the 
third day; went up into the 
heavens, and is to come again 
to judge the quick and dead. 


And in the Holy Ghost. 

But those that say, “There 
was when he was not,”’ and “ Be- 
fore He was begotten He was 


Nestorian Form. 

We believe in one God, the 
Father Almighty, Creator of all 
things which are visible and 
invisible : 

And in one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, the only begotten 
of his Father before all worlds, 
who was not created, the true 
God of the true God, of the 
same substance with his Father, 
by whose hands the worlds 
were made and all things were 
created ; who for us men and 
for our salvation descended from 
heaven and was incarnate by 
the Holy Ghost, and became 
man, and was conceived and 
born of the Virgin Mary, and 
suffered and was crucified in 
the days of Pontius Pilate, and 
died, and was buried, and rose 
on the third day, according to 
the Scriptures, and ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth on the 
right hand of his Father, and 
is again to come and judge the 
living and the dead. 

And we believe in one Holy 
Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, who 
proceeded from the Father— 
the Spirit that giveth light. 


50 Mr. Ainsworth heard them chant from their liturgy, ‘‘God never dies ! 


Let the mouths of heretics be shut ! 


God never dies ! 


Let the mouth of Cyril be closed ! 


For 
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not,” and that “ He came into And in one holy and universal 
existence from what was not,’ Church. 
or profess that the Son of God We acknowledge one baptism 


is of a different person or sub- for the remission of sins, and 
stance, or that He was created, the resurrection of the body, 
or changeable, or variable, are and the life everlasting. 
anathematized by the Catholic 

Church. 

A comparison of these two Creeds with each other, and 
of both with the so-called Nicene Creed of the Church of 
England, would have been facilitated had we felt at liberty 
occasionally to substitute the synonymous English phrases 
of the one translation for those of the other. The Creed of 
the Nestorians is entitled in their books, “The Creed, which 
was composed by 318 Holy Fathers, who were assembled at 
Nice, a city of Bithynia, in the time of King Constantine 
the Pious, on account of Arius, the infidel accursed.” 

The figure of the Cross is found in the churches, and they 
are accustomed to make its sign; but they are averse, not 
only to the worship of images, but even to their exhibi- 
tion. Auricular confession has fallen into disuse. Accounts 
differ as to the number of their sacraments; baptism, the 
communion and ordination, are three among these, if not 
all. They reject transubstantiation and purgatory. 

Mr. Layard gives the following list of their eight orders 
of clergy : 

The Katoleeka, or Patriarka, the head. 

The Mutran, or Metrapoleeta, the archbishop. 
The Khalfa, or Episkopa, the bishop. 

The Arkidyakono, the archdeacon. 

The Kasha, or Kesheesha, the priest. 

The Shammasha, the deacon. 

The Hoopodyakono, the sub-deacon. 

The Karooya, the reader. 

The clergy are permitted to marry, but it is unusual for 
the Patriarch to do so. The Patriarch is commonly suc- 
ceeded by a nephew or other relative, the office being, as far 
as practicable, confined to one family. He always assumes 
a name answering to the western Simeon.*! 

The language of the church books and religious services 


ad 


cs 


DONT on 


51 We have found it hopeless to attempt a consistent orthography of these 
Eastern names of either persons or places, 
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is Syriac, still the sacred language of other Eastern Churches, 
This language is not understood by the people, and some- 
times not even by the priests, so that the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, who in 1829 printed for the use of the Nes- 
torians an edition of the Gospels in Syriac, from a manu- 
script given to Dr. Wolff by Mar Yohannan, the Bishop of 
Urumiyeh, thereby did for the Nestorians a work about as 
useful as would be the circulation among the Irish of copies 
of the Gospels in Latin. Dr. Tregelles® and Mr. Scrivener® 
unite in holding that the Nestorian MSS. of the Scriptures 
are in the western Syriac dialect, identical with the copies 
used by the Jacobites and Maronites and with the Peschito 
version, saving only such changes in character or readings 
as may have arisen out of revisions with the Greek or from 
errors of copyists.™ 

The vernacular language of the people is usually described 
as a corrupt form of Syriac. No books, nor even writings of 
any kind, existed in it until the American missionaries at 
Urumiyeh undertook the laborious task of reducing the 
spoken language to a written form, adopting the characters 
of the ancient Syriac alphabet. The success herein of these 
able and devoted men is mentioned by M. Rénan as one of 
the most singular events in the history of the Semitic lan- 
guages. Mr. Stoddard, one of their number, has more lately 
compiled and published a Grammar of this modern Syriac 
language,” a comparison of which with the forms of the 
ancient dialects, both western Syriac and Chaldee, by some 
one sufficiently versed in philological knowledge, may per- 
haps be the means of throwing some yet unsuspected light 
on the origin, not only of the language itself, but of the 

52 Introduction to Textual Criticism of N. T. p. 258. 

53 Plain Introduction to Criticism of N. T. p. 239. 

54 The following passage in M. Rénan’s ‘‘ Histoire Générale des Langues 
Semitiques,” 4me ed. p. 277, appears to convey a different opinion: ‘‘ La dis- 
tinction «lu syriaque occidental et du syriaque oriental ou chaldéen, qui domine 
toute lhistoire de la langue araméene, bien qu’d vrai dire cette distinction 
repose sur des faits grammaticaux de peu d’importance, dure encore de nos 
jours. Le premier de ces deux dialectes s'est conservé a l'état de langue litur- 
gique chez les Maronites et les Jacobites; le second, chez les Nestoriens, aux 
environs de Diarbékir et dans le Kurdistan. Les derniers renseignements venus 
de Orient nous apprennent que la connaissance du syriaque oriental se perd de 
jour en jour, et que les prétres chaldéens ne comprennent plus leurs livres 
i offices.” 

55 Published at New Haven, for the American Oriental Society, in 1855. 
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tribes which speak it. Mr. Layard has already obscurely 
suggested a suspicion that this so-called modern Syriac may 
be corrupted from neither western Syriac nor Chaldee; but 
be itself the remains of the language, older than either, from 
which both have sprung. 

The later history of these Nestorians is a sadone. In the 
year 1843, after some preliminary disturbances in which the 
Nestorians were not free from blame, three of the principal 
Kfirdish chieftains combined their forces and attacked the 
Tyari mountaineers, with the avowed intention of extermi- 
nating them. After a brave but unavailing defence, the 
valleys were overrun, and an immense number of their inha- 
bitants, estimated by Mr. Layard at nearly 10,000, were 
massacred in cold blood, many others being carried away 
to be made slaves of. Mar Shimoon, the Patriarch, escaped 
to Mosul. Sir Stratford Canning (afterwards Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe), then British ambassador at Constantinople, 
prevailed upon the Porte to interfere; and in part by ransom 
and in part by threats most of the captives were released. 
In the year 1846, while the Patriarch was still absent, Mr. 
Layard made his first journey to the mountains. He tells 
us of his approach to Asheetha, the principal village of the 
Tyari district, in the following passages; which we are glad 
to be able to quote at length, because they convey a vivid 
impression of the appearance of the country : 

“We left Amadiyah by the opposite gate to that by which we 
had entered. We were obliged to descend on foot the steep 
pathway leading to the valley below. Crossing some well-culti- 
vated gardens, we commenced the ascent of the mountains through 
a wooded ravine, and came suddenly upon the Yilaks or summer 
quarters of the population of Amadiyah. The spot was well 
chosen. The torrent was divided into a thousand streams which 
broke over the rocks, falling in cascades into the valley below. 
Fruit and forest trees concealed the sheds and tents, and creepers 
of many hues almost covered the sides of the ravine. An hour’s 
ride brought us to the summit of the pass, from which a magnificent 
view of the Tiyari mountains opened upon us. lonunco (the 
guide) became eloquent when he saw his native Alps before him. 
He named one by one the lofty peaks which sprang out of the 
confused heap of hills ; that of Asheetha and several others were 
covered with snow. Below us was the extensive valley of Ber- 
wari, which separates the range of Amadiyah from the Nestorian 
country. The valley of Berwari is well wooded with the gall- 
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bearing oak, and the villages, which are numerous, are surrounded 
by gardens and orchards. The waters of the mountain torrents 
collected in the valley form a branch of the Khabour, and the 
river is sufficiently deep during the rainy season and spring to 
admit of rafts being floated from Berwari to the Tigris. At that 
time of the year, poplars, oaks and other trees are thus sent to 
Mosul. The most important produce of the valley is the gall- 
nut, which abounds. 

“Our guards would not venture into the territories of the 
Tiyari, and quitted us in a narrow desolate valley, up which our 
road to Asheetha now led. We made our way with difficulty 
over the rocks and stones with which the valley is blocked up, 
and struck into what our guide represented to be a short cut to 
Asheetha. After a most tedious walk, we reached the top of the 
pass and looked down on the village. From this spot the eye 
rested upon a scene of great beauty. In front rose the lofty 
peak, with its snows and glaciers, visible even from Mosul. At 
our feet the village spread over the whole valley, and detached 
houses, surrounded by gardens and orchards, were scattered over 
the sides of the mountains. To the right ran the valley which 
leads to the Zab.” (Nineveh and its Remains, Vol. I. pp. 165, 
172.) 

Mr. Layard found the village in alarm at another threat- 
ened invasion from Bedr-Khan-Bey, one of the Kiardish 
chiefs. The district of Tchoma, which had escaped the 
former massacre, was now to be the object of his fanatical 
vengeance. The men there were preparing for defence, 
getting their arms ready and making gunpowder. The 
women were burying their ornaments and domestic uten- 
sils in secure places. The priests were collecting their 
books and holy vessels to be hid in the mountains. On 
the principle, we suppose, that a wild cat in the chamber 
is more dangerous than a lion in the field, they had sent a 
deputation to the Pasha of Mosul, beseeching his protection 
and assistance. 

Mr. Layard keeps his readers in suspense for thirty-five 
pages more, while describing the remainder of his tour; 
and just when we were beginning to hope that the poor 
Tchoma mountaineers had escaped, we become undeceived. 
‘The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold’ The 
Tchoma people made some resistance, but were soon over- 
powered by numbers. An indiscriminate massacre followed. 
The women—a few of the most beautiful girls excepted— 
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were murdered in cold blood. The principal villages were 
destroyed and the churches pulled down. Nearly half the 
population fell victims. 

There have been no more massacres of Christians in 
Kirdistan. The Porte could no longer resist the represen- 
tations of the foreign ministers, and fitted out an expedition 
to punish this last atrocity. The Kfirds were defeated by 
the Turkish troops, and their chiefs banished to Candia. 
The district is now divided among the neighbouring Turkish 
Pashaliks, and is effectually subjected to Turkish law, and, 
we fear, to Turkish misgovernment. 

For any later information about the condition of the 
mountain Nestorians we are entirely dependent on the 
scanty notices given in the reports of the American mis- 
sionaries down to last year. With their schools and their 
printing-press these missionaries have done good work in 
the neighbouring Persian province. Not, however, without 
drawback ; for in both 1866 and 1868 they were compelled 
to seek, through the Evangelical Alliance, the help of the 
British Foreign Office towards making the Government of 
Persia fulfil its engagements and control its officials ; and 
the Foreign Office now professes to take an “ official inte- 
rest” in the Nestorians. The efforts of the missionaries 
among the mountains across the Turkish frontier have been 
thwarted by emissaries of the Church of England ; his 
indignation towards whom Mr. Layard does not attempt 
to conceal. Nothing could be more transparently well-in- 
tended, but nothing could have been more injudiciously 
conceived and carried out, than the mission of the Rev. 
Mr. Badger. In recalling him, the Church Societies who 
sent him out may have desired to put a stop to the mis- 
chief he was doing; but they could not put a stop to the 
evil effects of the fallacious hopes he had inspired and the 
cruel prejudices he had excited. But a new generation is 
now coming upon the scene, and there is ample field in 
Kirdistan both for those who would visit it for purposes 
of curiosity and observation, and for those who would seek 
its hills in order to teach and improve its people. 

Meanwhile, the conditions under which we have been 
able to draw this present sketch have been so limited, and 
we have had so often to resist a temptation continually pre- 
senting itself to turn into some interesting side-path—eccle- 
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siastical, historical, geographical, linguistic—that we are not 
without hope we shall be found to have pointed the way to 
some one else who, having learning and leisure, may be 
willing to undertake the larger and fuller history which re- 
mains to be written. 


W. J. LAMPORT. 








